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To THE 
HONORABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 
JAMES YORK, D. D. 


LORD BISHOP of ELY. 


MY LORD, 


WHEN five years ago an impor- 
tant ſtation in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge awaited your Lordſhip's 

_ diſpoſal, you were pleaſed to offer it 


— 


to 


to me. The circumſtances, under 
Which this offer was made, demand a 
public acknowledgment. I had ne- 
ver ſeen your Lordſhip: J poſſeſſed 
no connection which could poſſibly 
recommend me to your favour : I was 
known to you, only by my endea- 
yours, in commen with many others, 
to diſcharge my duty as a tutor in 
the Univerſity; and by ſome very 
imperfect, but certainly well intend- 
ed, and, as you thought, uſeful pub- 
lications ſince. In an age by no 
means wanting in examples of hono- 
rable patronage, although this de- 
ſerve not to be mentioned, in reſpect 
of the object of your Lordſhip s 
choice, 1t 18 inferior to none, in the 
purity. and diſiatereſtedneſs of the 


motives which ſuggeſted i It. . 
| How 


(vii 9 5 5 


How the following work may be 
received, I pretend not to foretell. 
My firſt prayer concerning it is, that 
it may do good to any: my ſecond 
of hope, that it may aſſiſt, what, it hath 
always been my-earneſt wiſh to pro- 
mote, the religious part of an acade- 
mica} education. If in this latter 
view it might ſeem, in any degree to 
excuſe your Lordſhip's judgment of 
its author, I ſhall be gratified by the 
reflection, that, toa kindneſs flowing 
from public principles, I have made 
: the beſt PAINE Ft return in my power. 


In the mean FEA and i every . 
event, I rejoice in the- opportunity 
here afforded me, of teſtifying the 

8 ſenſe 5 entertain of your Lordſhip's 


a conduct, 


N viii 3. 


| conduct, and of a notice which I re- 
gard, as the moſt SOR diftin@tion | 
ot my life. 


. 1 
5 My LORD, 


* 


With ſentiments of gratitude and . 
Tour Lordſhip's faithful, 


— 


Jud moſt obliged ſervant, 


— 
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| The direct Hiſtorical Evidence of Chriſtianity, | 


and wherein it is diſtinguiſhed — 
dence alledged for her 6 Miracles - 


PROP. I. 


| Chap. . 
There is ſatisfaRory evidence, that many, pro- 


ng to be original witneſſes of Chriſtian 
Aline, alfa their lives in labours, 


dangers and ſufferings, voluntarily under- 


gone in atigſtation of the accounts which they 
delivered, and ſolely in conſequence of their 


belief e 4% the truth 0 of thoſe accounts; and that 
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. Chap. vn. The ſubject continued 
III. The ſubject continues 
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— * Of the an, of the Vs 

ure 

Sect. I. The Hiftorical Books of the New 
Teſtament, meaning thereby the four Goſpels, 

and the At of the Apoſtles are quoted or 


alluded to, by a Are of Chriſtian writers, 


beginning with thoſe who were contemporary 


With the Apoſtles, or who. immediately fol. 


lowed them, and proceeding in cloſe and 


Page 92 


116 
139 


regular fuceeipon fron their time to the 


preſent 55 - 
Sect. II. When the ſcriptures are | quoted. or 


150 


alluded to, they are quoted with peculiar re- 


ſpect, as books ſui generis,' as poſſeſſing an 
authority which belonged to no other 'books, 
and as concluſive in all queſtions and contro- 


werfees amongſt Chriſtians - - 7 
Sect. III. The ſcriptures were in very early 


times collected into a diſtinct volume - = 
Sect. IV. Our preſent facred writings were 


' ſoon diſtingui iſhed l appropriate names and 
titles of reſpee} + .» © - 


5 Bed. V. Own er ure were publicly read 
and expounded in the religious e f | 


the early Chriftians _ _- 


| Sect. VI. 'Commentaries were anciently writ- 


ten upon the ſcriptures ; harmonies formed out 
of them; different copies carefully "collated; 


and verſions made of them in * lar. 


guage |. = 

Sedt. VII. Our ſeriptures-1 were received by 
ancient Chri Mians of different ſects and per- 
ſuaſiont, by many heretics as well as catholics, 
and were . uſually appealed to by both fides 


in "the ta * N in * dt 
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ect. VIII. The four goſpels, the Adi of the 
Apoſtles, thirteen epiftles of St. Paul, the 


feb eve of Su, and the rſt wY 


were received without doubt 
' doubted concerning the other 4 ve: Ayn are 


included in our. re ent canon - Rage 233 


Sect. IX. Our hiftorical ſcriptures were at- 
| zacked by the carh adverſaries of Chriſtia- 
nity, as containing the accounts ow” which 


the religion was founded — 


Sect. X. Formal catalogues of authentic ſcrip- 

turei were publiſhed, in which our * 
ſacred biftories were included - 

__ Sect. XI. ＋ propoſitions cannot be predi- 


240 


1 


cated of any of thoſe books, which are com- 


722 Lale 9 books * the vp ew 
eta 
Chap. K. Recapitulation | | 4 77 7 
PROP, 1 


There is NOT ſatisfaftary evidence, that perſans 
* pretending to be original witneſſes of { 


. other ſimilar miracles, have ed their lives 


in labours, dangers and ſufferings, volunta- 
' rily undertaken and undergone, in atteſtation 
of the accounts ' which they delivered, and 


properly in conſequence of their uo f och 
269 


truth of thoſe accounts - 
Chap. I. Di/tindtions between the evidence for 
the miracles recorded in the New Te/tan 
and that alledged for ather miracle: 


ap. II. Examination of the miracles mentian- 


n Mr. Hume A Na rn ey Fol 


WF, ' 


_—_— 
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be auxiliary evidences of Chriflianity. 
Cope I. Prophet \» - Pag 16 
fl. Uralt of the goſpel _- 4 8. | 
= IN. The candour of the writers Y the 
| New Teftament - 385 


— IV. entity 0 17 7 Chriſt's charatter 401 
— V. Originality of his character 42 
—— VI. Conformity of the fach occafuonally 
mentioned in the ew Teftament, with t 

Mare of things in thoſe times as repreſented 

by foreign and independent accounts 1424 
Chap. VII. Undefigned coinciderices <- 476 
— VIII. Of the 5 iftory, of the refurredtion 481 
— K. The propagation of Chriſtianity - 437 
Sect. I. Refledions on the preceding account 518 
| . Of the religion Mabomet 331 


PART III. 


if brief conſideration of ſme popular Objedions, 


Chap. 1. The diſcrepancies between the . | 
„„ ral ge 1 555 

—— II. Erroneous opinions inpted to the 3 
Apoſtles -, 561 

— K 1% n 1 Chri 22 with as 
| A .. the Fewiſb 4617 - $69 
. Ręjection of Chriftiantty 3673 
— V. That the 27 0 miracles are © 

not recited „er appealed to, by zatly Chriſtian” 

writers themſelves, 652 fully or. 2 hone; as | 
- might have been expette 599 
Chap. VI. Want © 0, univerſality * the bn | 
Lege and reception of Chriſtianity, and f 
greater clearneſt in the evidence = 15 
| Chap. VII. The fuppaſed effetts of Chriſtianity 628 
—— VIII. The * WE.» - 641 


Preparatory Conſſderations. 
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1 DEEM patty to prove that. man- 
kind ſtood in need of a revelation, becauſe 
JI have met with no ſerious perſon who thinks 
that even under the Chriſtian revelation . we 
have too much light, or any aſſurance which 
is ſuperfluons. I deſire moreover chat in 
judging of Chriſtianity it may be remem- 
bered, that the queſtion hes between this re- 
ligion and none: for if the Chriſtian religion 
be not credible, no one, with whom we have 
to do, will % ally che nee, of way 
other. ; 

| Suppoſe then the world we Wen oh to Daw 
had a Creator: fuppoſe it to appear from the 
predominant aim and tendency of che pro- 
viſions and contrivances obfervable in the 


univerſe, that the Deity, when he formed it, 
B & e | 


459 
conſulted for the happineſs of his ſenſitive 
creation; ſuppoſe the diſpoſition which dic- 
tated Tits council to continue; ſuppoſe a 
part of the creation to have received faculties 
from their Maker, by which they are capa- 
ble of rendering a moral obedience to his 
will, and of voluntarily purſuing any end 
for which he has deſigned them; ſuppoſe 
the Creator to intend for theſe his rational 
and accountable agents a ſecond ſtate of ex- 
iſtence, in which their ſituation will be regu- 
lated by their behaviour in the firſt ſtate, by 
which ſuppoſition (and by no other) the ob- 
jection to the Divine government in not put- 
ting a difference between the good and the 
bad, and the inconſiſtency of. this confuſion 
with the care and benevolence diſcoverable 
in the works of the Deity is done away; 
ſuppoſe it to be of che utmoſt importance to 
the ſubjects of this diſpenſation to know 
what is intended for them, that is, ſuppoſe 
the knowledge of it to be highly conducive 
to the happineſs of the ſpecies, a purpoſe. 
which ſo many proviſions of nature are cal- 
culated to promote: Suppoſe, nevertheleſs, 
almoſt the whole race, either by the imper- 
fection of their faculties, the misfortune of 
their ſituation, or by the loſs of ſome prior, 
8 eee to want this Er, and Nr, 


3 
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to be likely without the aid of a new revela · 
tion to attain it; under theſe circumſtances: 
is it improbable that a revelation ſhould: be 
made? Is it incredible that God ſhould in- 
texpoſe for ſuch a purpoſe? Suppoſe him to 
deſign for mankind a future ſtate, is it un- 
likely that he ſhould acquaint them with it? 
Now in what way can a revelation be made 
but by miracles? Innone-which we are able 
to conceive... . Conſequently in whatever de- 
gree it is probable or not very improbable. 
that a revelation ſhould be communicated to 
mankind at all, in the ſame degree is it 
probable or not very improbable that mira- 
cles ſhould be wrought. Therefore when” 
miracles are related to have been wrought in 
the promulgating of a revelation manifeſtly. 
wanted, and, if true, of ineſtimable val ue, 
the improbability which ariſes from the mi- 
raculous nature of the things related, is not 
greater than the original improbability that 
ſuch a 9 n be imparted by 
3 
I Wiſh it . to be nd under- 
ſtood, in what manner, and to what extent, 
this argument is alledged. We do not aſ- 
ſume the attributes of the Deity. or the ex- 
iſtence of a future ſtate, in order to prove 
* of miracles. That reality always . 


ts BY B : .- muſt. 
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mn be 8 by evidence. We aſſert 
only that in miracles adduced in fupport of 
revelation, chere is not any ſuch antecedent 
improbability as no teſtimony can fur- 
mount. And, for the purpoſe of maintain 
ing this aſſertion, we ' contend, that the in- 
credibility of mifacles related to have been 
wrought in atteſtation of = mefſage from 
God, conveying intelligente of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, and teaching 
" mankind how to prepare themſelves for that 
| rate, is not in itſelf greater than the event, 
call it either probable or tmprobable, of the 
tro following propoſitions being true, name- 
ly, firſt, that a future ſtate of exiſtence ſhould 
be deſtined by God for his human creation, 
and ſecondly, that, being ſo deftined, he | 
ſhould acquaint them with it. It is not ne- 
ceſſary for our purpoſe that theſe propoſiti- 
ons be capable of proof, or even that by ar- 
guments drawn from the light of nature, 
they can be made out to be probable. It is 
enough that we are able to ſay concerning 
them, that they are not ſo violently impro- 
bable, fo contradictory to what we already 
believe of the Divine power and character, 
that either the propoſitions themſelves, or 


facts ſtrictly connected with the propofitions 


* — no > Tarther” improbable than 
„ | We 


64 | 
they are improbable). ought to be rejected at 
firſt faght, and to be rejected by whatever 
ſtrength or n of evidence they be 
atteſted. 

- This is | the prej tn we al reſiſt. 
For to this length does a modern objection to 
miracles go, viz. that no human teſtimony 
can in any caſe render them credible. I 
think the reflection above ſtated, that, if there 
be a revelation, there muſt be miraples; and 
that, under the circumſtances in which the 
human ſpecies are placed, a revelation is nog 


improbable, or not improbable in any great 
degree, to be a ain anſwer to the whole ob» - 


But face a6 is an objection e Nanda 
in the. very chreſhold of our argument, and, 


if admitted, is a bar to every proof, and to 
all future xeaſoning upon the ſubject, it may 


be neceſlary, before, we progeed farther, to 
examine the principle upon which it profeſſes 
to be founded: which principle is coneiſely 


this, that it is contrary to experience that a 
miracle ſhould be true, but not contrary to 
experience that teſtimony - ſhould be f aſe. 
Now there appears a ſmall ambiguity in 
the tera © experience,” and in the phraſes 
contrary to experience, or © contradicting 
experience,” which it may be neceſſary 


move 


Py * 
Sd 
- 


* 


| (e ) 
move in the firſt place. Strictly ſpeaki ng 
the narrative of a fact is then only contrary 
to experience, when the fact is related to have 
exiſted at a time and a place, at which time 
and place we being preſent, did not perceive 
it to exiſt; as if it ſhould be aſſerted, that in 
2 particular room, and at a particular hour 
of a certain day, a man was raiſed from the 
dead, in which room, and at the time ſpeci- 
fied, we being preſent and looking on, per- 
ceived no ſuch event to have taken place. 
Here the aſſertion is contrary to experience 
properly ſo called; and this is a contrariety 
which no evidence can ſurmount. It mat- 
ters nothing, whether the fact be of a mira- 
ceuulous nature or not. But although this be 
the experience, and the contrariety, which 
Archbp. Tillotſon alledged in the quotation 
with which Mr. Hume opens his eſſay, it is 
certainly not that experience, nor that con- 
trariety, which Mr. Hume himſelf intended 
to object. And, ſhort of this, Iknow no in- 
telligible fignification which can be affixed 
to che term contrary to experience, but 
one, viz. that of not having ourſelves expe- 
rienced any thing ſimilar to the thing rela- 
ted, or ſuch things not being generally expe- 
rienced- by others. I ſfay-not'*/ generally,” 
508 ro ſtate ne * fact i in queſtion, 
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chat no fuch thing was ever experienced, or 
that univerſal experience is againſt it, 18 to 
aſſume the ſubject of the controverſy. 
8 Now the improbability which ariſes from 
che want (for this properly is a' want, not a 
contradiction), of experience, is only equal 
to the probability there is, chat if the thing 
were true, we ſhould experience things ſimi- 
lar to it, or that ſuch things would be gene- 
rally experienced. Suppoſe it then to be 
true that: miracles were wrought upon the 
firſt promulgation of Chriſtianity, when no- 
thing but miracles could decide its authori- 
ty, is it certain that ſuch miracles would be 
repeated ſo often, and in ſo many places, as 
to become objects of general experience? 6 
it a probability approaching to certainty? Ts 
it aprobability of any great ftrength or force? 
Is it ſuch as no evidence can encounter? and 
yet this probability is the exact converſe, and 
therefore the exact meaſure of the improba- 
bility which arifes from the want of experi- 
ence, and which Mr. Hume repreferits « as . 
vincible by! human teſtimony. 


It is not like alledging a new law elmer, i 
or a new experiment in natural philoſophy, 
becauſe, when theſe are related, it is expec- 
ted that, under the fame circumſtanees, the 

fame effect will follow univerſally; and in 


proportion | 
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proportion as this expectation is juſtly enter- 
tained, the want of a correſponding experi- 
ence negatives the hiſtory. But to expect 
concerning a miracle that it ſhould ſucceed 
upon repetition, is to expect that which could 
make it ceaſe to be a miracle, Which is con- 
trary to its nature as ſuch, and would totally 
deſtroy the uſe ad reale. for which it was 
wrought.: 

The force of experience as an abjeion to 
n is founded in the preſ umption, ei- 
ther that the courſe of nature is invariable, 
or that, if it be ever varied; variations will 
be frequent and general. Has the neceſſity 
of this alternative been demonſtrated ? Per- 
mit us to call the courſe of. nature. the agen» 
cy of an intelligent being, and is there any 
good reaſon for judging this ſtate of rhe caſe 
to. be probable? Ought we not rather to ex- 
pect, that ſuch a Being, upon ogcaſions of 
_ peculiar importance, may interrupt the or- 

der which he bad appointed, yet, that fuch 

| occaſions. ſhould. return ſeldom: chat theſe 
interruptions conſequently, ſhould. be confi- 
ned. to che experience of a few; that the want 
of ix, therefore, in many, ſhould be matter, 
neither of ſurpriſe nor objection? | 
But as a. continuation. of the argument 
= eee ic is aid, chat, when we ad- 
vance 


* ( Dd. } 

vance accounts of miracles, we aſſign effects 
without: cauſes, or we attribute effects to 
cauſes inadequate to the purpoſe, or to cau- 
ſes of the operation of which we have no ex- 


perience. Of what cauſes, we may alk, and 
of what effects does the objection: ſpeak? If 
at be anſwered that, when we aſcribe the cure 
of the palſy to 2 touch, of blindneſs to the 
anointing of the eyes with clay, or the railing 
of the dead to a word, we lay ourſelves open 
to this imputation, we reply that we aſcribe - 
no ſuch eſſects to ſuch cauſzs.. We perceive 
no virtue of energy intheſe things morethan 
in other things of the ſame kind. They are 
merely ſigns to connect the miracle with-its 
end. The effect we aſcribe ſimply to the vo · 
lition of the Deity; of whoſe exiſtence and 
power, not to ſay of whoſe preſence and 
agency, We have previous and independent 
proof. We have therefore all we ſeek for in 
the works of rational agents, a ſufficieat 
power and an adequate motive. In a word 
once believe that there is a God, and mira- 
cles are not incredible, 1 EY 

Mr. Hume ſtates the caſe 1 to. 
be a conteſt. of oppoſite improbabilities, that 
is to ſay, a queſtion whether it be more im 
probable that the miracle ſhould be true, or 
Demon ns: and this I think a fair 
account 


K 


2 2 


account of che controverſy.” But herein 


remark a want of argumentative juſtice, that, 


in deſcribing the improbability of miracles, 
he ſuppreffes all thofe circumſtances of ex- 


renuation-which refult from our knowledge 
of the exiſtence, power, and diſpoſition of 


the Deity, his concern in che creation, the 


end anfwered by the miracle, the importance 


of chat end, and its ſubferviency to the plan 
purſued in the works of nature. As Mr. 
Hume has repreſented the queſtion, miracles 
are alike incredible to him who is previoufſy 
aſſured of the conſtant agency of a Divine 
FI Being, and to him who believes that no ſuch. 
being exiſts in the univerſe. They are equal 


iy incredible, whether related to have been 


wrought upon occaſions the moſt deſerving, . 
and for purpoſes the moſt beneficial, or for 
no aſſignable end whatever, or for an end 


confeſledly trifling or pernicious. This 


ſurely cannot be a correct ſtatement. In ad- 


jaſting alſo the other fide of the balance, the 


ftrength and weight of teſtimony, this au- 


thor has provided an anſwer to every poſſible 


accumulation of hiſtorical proof by telling 


us, that we are not obliged to explain how 


che ſtory or the evidence aroſe. Now Ithink 
we are obliged; not, perhaps, to ſhew by po- 
_ fitive accounts how it did, but by a proba- 


ble 


n 


1 


| ( 11 3 | 
ble hypotheſis how it might ſo happen. Tue 
exiſtence of the teſtimony is a phenomenon. | 
The truth of the fact ſolves the phenomenon. 
If we reject. this ſolution we ought to have 
ſome other to reſt in: and none even by our 
adverſaries can be admitted, which is not 
confiſtent with the principles that regulate 
human affairs and human conduct at preſent, 
or which makes men then to have been a dif- 
ferent Lind of beings from WARE" 8 1 Mw 
now. 

But the "ue conſideration which, inde- 
pendently of every other, convinces me that 
there is no ſolid foundation in Mr. Hutne's * 

conclaſion is the following. When a theo- | 
rem is propoſed to a mathematician, the firſt | 
thing he does with it is to try it upon a ſim- 
ple caſe; and, if it produce a falſe reſult, he 
is ſure that there muſt be ſome miſtake in 
the demonſtration. Now to proceed in this 
way with what may be called Mr. Hume's 
theorem. If twelve men, whoſe probity and 
good ſenſe I had long known, ſhould ſeriouſ- 
.M and circumſtantially relate to me an ac- _ 
count of a miracle wrought before their eyes, 1 
| 
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and in which it was impoſſible that they 
ſhould be deceived; if the governor of the 
country, hearing a rumour of this account, 
ſhould call theſe men into his preſence, and 


offer | 


n 
offer chem a ſhort propoſal, either to 9 00 
the impoſture, or ſubmit to be tied up to a 
gibbet; if they ſhould refuſe with one voice 
to acknowledge that there exiſted any falſe» 
hood or elne n che caſe; if this chreat 


kno din effect; if it was pre owe 


ecuted; if I myſelf ſaw them, one after ano- 
cher, conſenting to be racked, burnt, or 
firangled, rather than give up the truth of 
their account; ſtill, if Mr, Hume's rule be 
my guide, I am not to believe them. Now 
I undertake to ſay that there exiſts not a ſcep- 

tic in the world who would not believe them; 
cox Who would defend ſych incredulity. ,. 

- . Inſtances of ſpurious miracles ſupported 
by ſtrong apparent teſtimony undoubtedly 
demand examination. Mr. Hume has endeay 
voured to fortify his argument by ſome ex- 
amples of this kind. I hope in à proper 
place to ſhow that none of them reach the 
ſtrength or circumſtances of the chriſtian 
evidence, In theſe however conſiſts the 
weight of his objection. In the principle it» 
amel ere i pane 5 5 
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OF THE DIRECT HISTQRICAL EVIDENCE OF 

CHRISTIANITY, AND WHEREIN IT 16 

\ DISTINGUISHED FROM THE EVIDENCE 
ALLEDGED. FOR OTHER MIRACLES. 


Tas a WET man cnder 
vour to eſtabliſh are theſe: ba 


I. That there is ſatisfactory evidence ine 
many, profeſſing to be original witneſſes of 
the Chriſtian miracles, paſſed their lives in 
labours, dangers and ſufferings, voluntarily 
undergone in atteſtation of the accounts 

' which they delivered, and ſolely in conſe- 
quence of their belief of thoſe accounts; 
and that they alſo ſubmitted from the fame. 
motive to new rules of conduct. 40 

II. That there is not. ſatisfactory exidence. 
that perſons profeſſing to be original witneſſ- 
es of other miracles, in their nature as cer- 
tain as theſe are, have ever acted in the ſame 
, in atteſtation of che accounts which 


they 


( 14 ) 

his delivered, and properly in conſequence 

of their belief of thoſe accounts. | 
The firſt of theſe propoſitions, as it forms 


the argument, will ſtand at the head ow the 
ed nine NIN 


There i 17 POTTY evidence that man y, profe — 
ng to be original witneſſes of. the Chriſtian 
Miracles, paſſed their lives in labours, dangers 
and ſufferings, voluntarily undergone in atteſ= 
tation of the accounts which they delivered, 
and ' ſolely i in conſequence of their belief of thoſe 
accounts; and that they alſo ſubmitted from the. 
AW motives to new rules of conduct. 


| To ee? this nn two points are 
neceſſary to be made out; firſt, that the 
founder of the inſtitution, his aſſociates and 
immediate followers, ated the part which 
the propoſition imputes to them: ſecondly, 
that they did ſo, in atteſtation of the mira- 
culous hiſtory recorded in our ſcriptures, and 


ſolely in conſequence of their Velicf of the 
W of cy . N 


1 
Before we produce any particular teſti» 
mony to the activity and ſufferings which 


compoſe the ſubject of our firſt aſſertion, it 
will be proper to conſider the degree of pro- 
bability which the aſſertion derives from the 
nature of the caſe, that is, by inferences from 
thoſe parts of the caſe which, in point of fac, | 


are on all hands acknowledged. 
Firſt then, the Chriſtian religion exiſts, 


and therefore by ſome means or other was 


eſtabliſhed. No it either owes the principle 


of its eſtabliſhment, i. e. its firſt publication, 
to the activity of the perſon who was the 
founder of the inſtitution, and of thoſe who 
were joined wich him in the undertaking, 
or we are driven upon the ſtrange ſuppoſi- 
tion, that, although they might lie by, others 
would take it up; although they were quiet 


and ſilent, other perſons buſied themſelves in 


the ſucceſs and propagation of their ſtory. 5 
This is perfectly incredible. To me it ap- 
pears little leſs than certain, that, if the firſt 


announcing of the religion by the founder 
had not been followed up by the zeal and in- 


duſtry of his immediate diſciples, the ſcheme 
muſt have expired in its birth. Then as to 
the kind and degree of exertion, which was. 
employed, and the mode of life to which 
fo perſons ſubmitted, we reaſonably ſup- 


* 
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alk others who voluntarily become miſſiona- 


diction to one ſerious object, compoſe the 


16) 
poſe it to be Rke that, which we obſerve in 


ries of 4 new faith. Frequent, earneſt and 
laborious preaching, conſtamly converfing 
with religious perſons upon religion, a ſe- 
queſtration from the commiont pleaſures, en- 
gagements and varieties of life, ind an ad- 


habits of ſuch men. I do not ſay that this 
mode of life is without enjoyment, but I ſay 
that the enjoyment ſprings from fincerity. 
With a conſciouſneſs at the bottom of hol- 
lowneſs and falſehood, the fatigue and re- 


ſtraint would become inſupportable. I am 


apt to believe that very few hypocrites engage 


in theſe undertakings; or, however, perſiſt 
in chem long. Ordinarily ſpeaking, nothing 
can overcome the indolence of mankind, 


the love which is natural to moſt tempers 
of chearful ſociety and chearful ſcenes, or 


che defire, which is common to al, of per- 
onal caſe and freedom, but conviction. - | 


"Secondly, it is alſo highly probable, from 
the nature of the caſe, that the propagation, 
of the new religion was attended with diffi- 
culty and danger. As addreſſed to the Jews 


it was a ſyſtem, adverſe not only to their 
- habitual opinions, but to thoſe opinions up- 


on. Tack — ROPE, their partialities, their 
""_m 


LH robe their conſolation was founded. This 
people, wich or without reaſon, had worked 
themſelves into a perſuaſion, chat ſome ſignal, ; 

and greatly advantageous change, was to be 

effected in the condition of their country, 


q- 17 9 


by the agency of a long-promiſed meſſenger 


from heaven. The rulers of the Jews, their 
leading ſect, their prieſthood, had been the 
authors of this perſuaſion to the common 


people. So that it was not merely the con- 


jecture of theoretical divines, or the ſecret 
expectation of a few recluſe devotees, but it 


was become the popular hope and paſſion, 


and, like all popular opinions, undoubting, 


and impatient of contradiction. They clung 
to this hope under every misfortune of their 
country, and with more tenacity as their 


. dangers or calamities increaſed. To find 


therefore that expectations ſo gratifying were 


to be worſe than diſappointed, that they 

were to end in the diffuſion of a mild unam- 
bitious religion, which, inſtead of victories 
and triumphs, inſtead of exalting their na- 


tion and inſtitution above the reſt of the 
world, was to advance thoſe whom they de- 
ſpiſed to an equality with themſelves, in thoſe 


very points of compariſon in which they” . <4 
moſt valued their own diſtinction, could be 


no very pleaing We to a Jewiſh mind; 
| OY ew 


— 
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agp could the meſſengers of ſuch umelligence | 


expett to be yell received or eafily credited. 


The doctrine was equally harſh and novel. 


The extending of the kingdom of God to 


thoſe who did nat conform to the law of 


Myles, was a notion that had never before 
e into the ee 15 Jem. 


" The 83 of the new inſtitution was, in 9 | 
other reſpects alſo, ungrateful to Jewiſh ha- 
8 bits and principles. | Their own religion was 
in a high degree technical. Even the en- 
Oy  lightened, Jew. placed a great deal of ſtreſs 


upon the ceremonies of his law, ſaw in them 
2 great deal of virtue and efficacy; the groſs 
and vulgar had ſcarcely. any thing elſe; and 


the. hypocritical and oftentatious magnified 
| them above meaſure, as being the inſtru- 


ments of their own reputation and influence. 


The Chriftian ſcheme, without formally re- 
pealing the Levitical code, lowered. its eſti- 
mation extremely. In the place of ſtrictneſe 

5 and zeal in performing the obſervances Which 


that code preſcribed, or which tradition had 


added to it, the new ſect preached up faith, 
well-regulated affections, inward purity and 


moral rectitude of diſpoſition, as. the true. 


"© ground, on the part of the. worſhipper, of 


merit and Wend mee with God. This, how- 
e ever 


% 


— 
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ever ratlonal it may appear, or e . 

ing to us at preſent, did not by any means 
| facilitate the plan then. On the contrary, 
to diſparage thoſe qualities which the higheſt 

characters in the country valued themſelves ' 


moſt upon, was a ſure way of making pow- - bw 


erful enemies. As if the fruſtration of the 
national hope was not enough, the long- 
eſteemed merit of ritual zeal and punctuality 


was to be decried, and 8 20 Jouy pear? 
ing to Jews. * 


The ruling . had juſt be- 4 
fore crucified the founder of the religion. 
That is a fact which will not be diſputed. 
They therefore who ſtood forth to preach the 
religion, muſt neceſfatily reproach theſe ru- 
lers with an execution, which they could not 
but repreſent as an unjuſt and crael murder. 
This would not render their office more W 
or their an more ſafe. 


Wich . to the heed the Ro- | 
man government which was then eſtabliſhed 
in Judea, I ſhould not expect, that, deſpiſ- 


| ing, as it © did, the religion of the country, LI, 


it would, if left to itſelf, animadvert, either 
with much vigilance, or much ſeverity, up- 
on the ſchiſms and controverſies which aroſe 


8 2 * 
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within it. Yet there was that in Chriſtia- 
nity which might eaſily afford a handle of 
accuſation to a jealous government. The 
Chriſtians avowed an unqualified obedience 
to a new maſter. They avowed alfo that he 
was the perſon who had been foretold to the 
Jews under the ſuſpected title of King. The 
ſpiritual nature. of this kingdom, the con- 
ſiſtency of this obedience with civil ſubjec- 
tion, were diſtinctions too refined to be en- 
tertained by a Roman preſident, who viewed 


the buſineſs at a great diſtance, or through 


the medium of very hoſtile repreſentations. 
Our hiſtories accordingly" inform us, that 
this was the turn which the enemies of Jeſus 
gaveto his character and pretenſions in their 
remonſtrances with Pontius Pilate. And 
Juſtin Martyr, about a hundred years after- 
terwards, complains that the ſame miſtake 
prevailed in his time; ye © having heard that 
we are waiting for a kingdom, ſuppoſe, with- 
out diſtinguiſhing, that we mean a human, 
when in truth we ſpeak of that which is with 
| God?*,” And it was undoubtedly a natural 

4 N Ns OI and ieee | 


n ed, , 
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The a therefore of Chriſtianity had 
'to contend with prejudice, backed by power. 
They had to come forward to a diſappoinred 
people, to a prieſthood poſſeſſing a conſidera- 
ble ſhare of municipal authority, and actu- | 


ated by ſtrong motives of oppoſition and re- 


ſentment; and they had to do this under a 
foreign government, to whoſe favour they 


made no pretenſions, and which was con- 


ſtantly ſurrounded by their enemies. The 
well known, becauſe the experienced fate of 
reformers, whenever the reformation ſubverts 
ſome reigning opinion; and does not proceed 
upon a change already taken place inthe ſen- 
timents of a country, will not allow, much 
leſs lead us, to ſuppoſe, that the firſt propa- 
gators of Chriſtianity at Jeruſalem and in 


Judea, with the difficulties and the enemies 
which they had to contend with, and entirely 


deſtitute, as they were, of force, authority 
or protection, could execute their. miſſion 
* e eaſe avg ſafety”: 2] 


4 us next enquipe what night reafons- 
bly be expected by the preachers of Chriſti- 
anity when they turned themſelves: to the 
heathen public. Now the firſt thing that 
ſtrikes us is, chat the religion they carried 
with them was excluſr1 Pre. It denied without 
5 3 rene 
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reſerve ha 8 of evety article of heathen | 


mythology, the exiſtence of every object of 


„ their worſhip. It accepted no compromiſe: 


it admitted no comprehenſion. It muſt pre- 
vail, if it prevailed at all, by the overthrow 
of every ſtatue, altar and temple in the 


world. It will not eaſily be credited that a 
_ defign, fo bold as this was, could in any age 
be attempted to be . into execution 


Wn Ys wi 


9 it . to "Ol e a this 


* not ſetting forth, or magnifying the cha- 


racter and worſhip of ſome new competitor 
for a place in the Pantheon, whoſe preten- 


Fons might be diſcuſſed or aſſerted without 


queſtioning the reality of any others, It was 
pronouneing all other Gods to be falſe, and 
all other worſhip vain. From the facility 


with which the Polytheiſth of ancient nations 


admitted new objects of worſhip into rhe 
number of their acknowledged divinities, 


or che patience with which they might en- 


tertain propoſals of this kind, we can argue 
nothing as to their toleration of a ſyſtem, or 
of the publiſhers and active propagators of 


- fyſtem, which fwept away the very foun- 
dation of the exiſting eſtabliſhment. The 
: one was EIT more than what it would 5 
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be in Popiſk countries, to add 4 int to the 
ealetidar; the other was to aboliſh and rread : 

| ander foor the calendut ira FRG *. 


Secondlys it ought alte to de ——_—_— 
| that this was not the caſe of philoſophers 
propounding in their books, or in their 
ſchools, doubts-concerning the truth of the 
popular creed, or even avowing their diſpe- 
lief of it. Theſe philoſophers did not go 
about from place to place to collect proſelytes 
from atmiongſt the common people; to form 
in the heart of the country ſocieties profes 
ing their tenets; to provide for the order, 
inſtruction and pefthatiency of theſe ſocie- 
ties; nor did chey enjoin their followers to 
wichdraw chemſelves from the public worſhip 
of the temples; or refuſe a- compliance with 
rites inftirated by the laws“. Theſe things 
are what the Chriftians did, and what the 
philoſophers did not: and in theſe conſiſted 
| the eie anc} dunget of che enterpriſe, 


The e e philoſophers, Plato Clos wid 
Epictetus, allowed, er rather enjoined, men to worſhip the 

of te country, and i in the eftabliſhed forth. See paſſages tö this 
er oollected from their works by Dr. Clerks; Net. and 
Rev, Rel, p. 180; Ed. V. Except Socrates, they all thought 
ir wiſer to comply with the laws, than to contend. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, it 8 alſo to be conſidered, - 


5 that this danger proceeded not merely from 
ſolemn acts and public reſolutions of the 
ſtate, but from ſudden burſts of violence at 


particular places, from che licence of the po- 


pulace, the raſhneſs of ſome magiſtrates and 
the negligence of others, from the influence 
and inſtigation of intereſted adverſaries, and, 


in general, from the variety and warmth of 


opinion which an errand ſo novel and extra- 
by ordinary could not fail of exciting. I can 


conceive chat the teachers of Chriſtianity 


might both fear and ſuffer much from theſe 
cCauſes, without any general perſecution be- 
ing denounced againſt them by imperial au- 


thority. Some length of time, I ſhould ſup- 


poſe, might paſs before the vaſt machine of 
the Roman empire would be put in motion, 
or its attention be obtained to religious con- 
troverſy; but, during chat time, a great deal 


of ill uſage might be endured, by a ſet of 


friendleſs, unprotected travellers, telling men, 


wherever they came, that the religion of 


_. their anceſtors, the religion in which they 


had been brought up, the religion of the 


ſtate and of the magiſtrate, the rites which 
i * 9 the TOY which * ad- 


mired, 


* 
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Nor to I think thas the e of Chri- ; 
tianity would find protection in that general 
_ diſbelief of the popular theology, which is 
8 ſuppoſed to have prevailed amongſt the intel- 
ligent part of the heathen public. It is by 
no means true, that unbelievers are uſually 
tolerant. They are not diſpoſed (and why 
| ſhould they?) to endanger the preſent ſtate 
of things, by ſuffering a religion of which 
they believe nothing, to be diſturbed by ano- 
ther of which they believe as little. They 
are ready themſelves to eonform to any thing; 
and are, oftentimes, amongſt the foremoſt to 
procure conformity from others, by any me- 
thod which they think likely to be efficacious, 
When was ever a change of religion patro- 
niſed by infidels? How little, notwithſtand- 
ing the reigning ſcepticiſm, and the magni- 
fied liberality of that age, the true principles 
of toleration were underſtood. by che wiſeſt 
men amongſt them, may be gathered from 
two eminent and unconteſted examples. The 


the literature of that ſoft and elegant period, 


could gravely pronounce this monſtrous 


judgment: de WhO perſiſted in de- 
3 8 | DE LOT ; * 


(6). 
claring chem fel ves anten I ordered to be 


led away to puniſhment, (i. e. to execution) 


fox I Dip Nor pour, whatever it was that 


they confeſſed, chat contumacy and inflexible obſti- | 


ay ought to be puniſhed.” His maſter Trajan, 
a2 mild and accompliſhed Printe, went, ne- 
vertheleſs, no farther in his ſentiments of 
moderation aud equity, than what appears 
in the following reſcript: © The Chriſtians 
are not to be ſought for, but if any are 
brought before you; and convicted, they are 
to be puniſhed.” And this direction he 
gives, after it had been reported to him by. 
his. own-. preſident; that, by the moſt ſtrict 
examination, nothing could be diſcovered in 
mme prineiples of theſe perſons, but a bad 
_ and esceſſre fuperſtition, accompanied, it 
ſeems, with an oath or mutual federation, 
4 to allow themfelves in no crime or immo-—- 
ral conduct Whatever“ Ihe truth is, the 
ancient heathens conſidered religion entirely 
as an affair of ſtate, as much under the tui- 
tion of the magiſtrate as any other part of 
che police. The religion of that age was not 
merely allied to the ſtate: it was incorporat- 
ed into * | 22 of its N were admi- 
Its titles of pon- 


_ wager, and Sragens, were borne by 


5 * conſuls and TS. Without 
An. eps ; | | "mL CENT 


more applicable to the heathen eſtabliſhmenr, 


thing of that fort among us. Theſe things 


9) 4 
diſeuffing dane che truth of che theols- | 


gy, they reſented every affront put upon the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip, as a direct . e to 
| ay anne of l agen 


ad 5 which chat the Akon ſtems | 


mf thole times, however Hl ſupported by evi- 
_ dence, had been long eſtabliſhed.  'The an- 


cient religion of a country has always many 
yotaries, and ſometimes not the fewer, he- 


cauſe its origin is hidden! in remoteneſs and 


obſcurity. Men have à natural veneration 
for antiquity, eſpecially in matters of reli- 
gion. What Tacitus ſays of the Jewiſh, was 


+ hi ritus, quoquo modo indudti, antiqui- 
tate defenduntur. It was alſo 4 ſplendid 
and ſumptuous worſhip. It had its prieft- 


hood, its endowments, its temples. Staruary, 
Wh painting, architecture and muſic, contribur= 


cd their effect to its ornament and e e 
cence. It abounded in feſtival ſhows and 

folemnities, ro which the common nen 
are greatly addicted; and which were of a 
nature to engage chem much more than any 


would retain great numbers on its ſide by 


the faſcination of ſpectacle and pomp, as 1 


end as intereſt matiy in its preſervation by 


. 1. 

the 8 which they drew from it. © It 
was moreover interwoven,” as Mr. Gibbons 
-rightly repreſents it, © with every circum- 
ſtance of buſineſs or pleaſure, of public or 
private life, with all the offices and amuſe- 

ments of ſociety.” Upon the due celebra- 
Zion alſo of its rites, the people were taught 

to believe, and did believe, that the proſ- 
perity of their W. in a e meter 72 
dernde. IRE Gris ba * 
IJ am willing to accept the account of the 
matter which is given by Mr. Gibbons: 
<- the various modes of worſhip which pre- 
vailed in the Roman world, were all conſi- 
dered by the people as equally true, by the 
philoſophers as equally falſe, and by the ma- 
giſtrate as equally uſeful:“ and I would aſk, 


from which of theſe three claſſes, of men, 


were the Chriſtian miſſionaries to look for 
| protection or impunity. Could they expect 
it from the people, whoſe acknowledged 
confidence in the public religion” they ſub- 
verted from its foundation? from the philo- 
ſopher, who, * conſidering all religions as 
- equally falſe,” would of courſe rank theirs 
amongſt the number, with the addition of 
regarding them as buſy and troubleſome 
zealots? or from the magiſtrate, who, fatis- 
fied with the © uybity; of ce paſting: reli. 
. a | gion, 
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gion, would not be likely to countenance a 
. Tpirit of proſelytiſm and innovation; a ſyſ- 


tem, which declared war againſt every other, 
Aud which, if it prevailed, muſt end in a 


total rupture of public opinion; an upſtart 
religion, in a word, which was not content 
with its own authority, but muſt diſgrace all 


- the ſettled religions of the world? It was 
not to be imagined that he would endure 


with patience, that the religion of the em- 
peror and of the ſtate ſhould be calumniated 
and borne down, by a company of Ow 
os * def picable Jews. 


| Laſtly, the nature of the caſe affords a "Mt 

proof, that the original teachers of Chriſti- 
anity, in conſequence of their new profeſſi- 
on, entered upon a new and fingular courſe 


of life. We may be allowed to prefume, | 
- that the inſtitution which they preached to 


others, they conformed to in their own per- 


_ ſons; becauſe this is no more than hat eve- 


ry een of a new religion both does, and - 
muſt do, in order to obtain either proſelytes 
or hearers. The change which this would 
produce was very conſiderable. It is a change 
which we do not eafily eſtimate, becauſe, 
ourſelves and all about us being habituated 
to the inſtitution from our infancy, it is 


what 
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what we neither experience nor obſerve. Af- 
ter men became Chriſtians, much of their - 
time was ſpent in prayer and devotion, in 
religious meetings, in celebrating the te . 
riſt, in conferences, in exhortations, in 
preaching, in an affectionate intercourſe with 
one another, and correſpondence with other 
ſocieties. Perhaps their mode of life in its 
form and habit was not very unlike that of 
the Unitas fratrum, or of modern Metho- 
diſts. Think chen what it was to become 
lach at Corinth, at Epheſus, at Antioch, or 
even at 3 How new? How aliene 
from all their former habits and ideas, and 
from thoſe of every body about them? What 
a revolution there muſt have been of opini- 
ons and prejudices to bring the matter to 
this? We know what the precepts of the re- 
hgion are; how pure, how benevolent, how 
diſintereſted a conduct they enjoin; and that 
mas purity and benevolence is extended to the 
= very thoughts and. affeQions. We are not 
S_  p<r2aps at liberty to take for granted, that 
dee lives of che preachers of Chriſtianity | 
were as perfect as their leſſons: but we are 
entitled ta contend, that the obſervable part 
| of their behaviour muſt have agreed in a 
great meaſure with the duties which. they 
| _ Thee was cherefore, which is all 
| e chat 


\ 
5 
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chat we allert, a courſe. of lift purlued 6 8 
them, different from that which they before 
led, And this is of great importance. Men 
are brought to any thing almoſt ſooner than 
to change their habit of life, eſpecially, when 
the change is either inconvenient, or made 
againſt the force of natural inclination, or 
with the loſs of accuſtomed indulgences. IT 
is the moſt difficult of all things, to convert 
men from vicious habits to virtuous ones, aas 
every one may judge from what he feels in 
himſelf, as well as from what he ſees in 
2 ry It is almoſt nene men over 
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Let cho to - * add any 
more information than a Fnowledge of the 

_ exiſtence of the religion, of the general ſtory 
upon which it is founded, and that no act of 

power, force, or authority, was concerned 

in its firſt ſacceſs, I ſhould conclude, from 
the very nature and exigency of the caſe, that 
the author of the religion during his life, and 

his immediate diſciples after his death, ex- 

erted themſelves in ſpreading and publiſhing 
the inſtitution” throughout the country in 

Which! it began, and into which it was — 


* Hanley Ef. an Man, 190. ph, 
carried ; 


; ( 32 5 
3 chat, f in the proſecution of this pur 


= © pole, they underwent the labours and trou- 


dles, which we obſerve the propagators of 
new ſects to undergo; chat the attempt muſt 
neceſſarily have alſo been in a high degree 
dangerous; that from the ſubject of the miſ 
fon, compared with the fixed opinions and 
prejudices of thoſe to whom the miſſionaries 
were to addreſs themſelves, they could hard- 
ly fail of encountering ſtrong and frequent 

oppoſition; chat, by che hand of govern- 
ment, as well as from the ſudden fury and 


' *. unbridled licence of the people, they would 


aftentimes experience injurious and cruel 
treatment; that, at any rate, they muſt have 
always had ſo much to fear for their perſon- 
al ſafety, as to have paſſed their lives in a 
Nate of conſtant peril and anxiety; and laſt- 
ly. that their mode of life and conduct, vi- 


. b= ſibly at leaſt, correſponded with the inſtitu- 


don which they delivered, and ſo far, was 
k both new, and required continual ſelf de- 
nial. 88 . 
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CHAP. 1. 


” There: is i ſtarr tio that many IR "IM 

Ing to be original witneſſes of the ape 

Miracles, paſſed their lives in labours, dun- 

gert, and ſufferings, voluntarily undergone in 

atteſlation of the accounts which they delivered, 
and folely in conſequence of their belief of the 

' truth of theſe accounts; and that they alſo ſub- 


mitted acreage motive to new w Te of- 
n op f 


Arn cus at. what was likely 5 
to happen, we are next to enquire how the 
tranſaQion is repreſented in the ſeveral ac- 
counts that have come down to us. And 
this enquiry is properly preceded by the 
other, foraſmuch as the reception of theſe 


accounts may depend in part upon the re- 
dibility of what they contain, 


*. 


The n and diſtant view of Chriſti- 
anity, which ſome of the heathen writers of 
that age had gained, and which a few paſ- 

ſages in their remaining works incidentally 
diſcover to us, offers itſelf to our notice in 
the firſt place: becauſe, ſo far as this evi- 
dence $065, f it 18 the conceſſion 2 adverſaries; 


D the 


— — 


( gs) - 
hs G from which it is drawn is unſuſ- 
pected. Under this head a quotation from 


Tacitus, well known to every ſcholar, muſt 


be inſerted as deſervirig of particular atten- 
tion. The Reader will bear in mind that 


this paſſage, was written about ſeventy years 


after Chriſt's death, and chat it relates to 
tranſactions which took place about thirty 
years after that event. Speaking of the fire 

which happened at Rome in che time of Ne- 


ro, and of the ſuſpicions which were enter- 
rained chat the emperor himſelf was concern- 


ed in cauſing it, the hiſtorian 1 in 


- ROE and obſervations 8 


1 But neither theſe exertions, nor 15 Jar- 
; geſles to the people, nor his offerings to the 


gods, did away the infamous imputation un- 
Which Nero lay, of hiving ordered the 
ity to be {et on fire. Ty put an end there- 
fore to this report, he laid the guilt, and in- 


ffllicted the molt cruel puniſhments upon a 
ſet of people, who were held in abhorrence 


for their crimes, and called by the vulgar” | 


by brilliant. The founder of chat name was 


Chriſt, who ſuffered death in che reign of 
Tiberius, under his procurator Pontius Pi- 
late.— This pernicious ſuperſtition, thus 
checked for a * broke out again; and 


F 9 8 


„ {bg 
_ ſpread, not only over Judæa, where the evil 
"originated, but chrough Rome alſo, whither 
every thing bad upon earth finds its way, 
and is practiſed. Some who confeſſed their 
fett were firft Jeizetl, and afterwardls by 
their information à vatft multirade were ap- 
pretended, who. were convicted, not fo. 
much of the crime of burning Rome, as of 
Hatred to mamkind. Their fufferings at their 
execution were apgravated by -infelt and 
- mockery, for fome were Uiſguifed in the 
king . wild "beaſts, and worried to deach 


by dogs—fome were cratified—and others 


were e, pichell hirts“, and fer on fire 


When che day cloſed, chat they might ſerve 
as lights to Alntninarethe night. Nero lent 

His own gardens for theſe executions; and 
exhibired at the ſume time a'mock Circenſian 
erttertainment, being a fpectator df che whole 
in che trefs of a charioteer, fornerimes ming- 
ng with the crowd on foot, and ſometimes 
viewing the fpeQucles from his car. This 
_ condu&t made the fufferers pitied ; and 
though they were criminals, and deſerving 


the Tyereſt, puriihinertr, yet they were con- 


: This is bete paraphraſe, but is gente h/ white the 

| Scholiaſt upon Juvenabſays—* Nero malefices; homines red3: et 

papyro et cera-ſyper veſtie bat, et fic ad ignem ad moveri. jube- 
bat, ut arderent. Lard. Jewiſh and Heath, * vol. I. p. 
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Gdered a8 ſacrificed, noc ſo much out af. E 


regard to the public * as to e, the 
e of one man.” 


Our concern RR, this * at preſent | 


= only ſo far, as it affords a preſumption i in 
| ſupport of the propoſition which we main- 
tain, concerning the activity and ſufferings 


of the firſt teachers of Chriſtianity. | Now, 


conſidered in this view, it proves three 
535 things, iſt, that the founder of the inſtitu- 


tion was put to death; 2dly, that, in the 
ſame country in which he was put to death, 


the religion, after a ſhort check, broke out 
again and ſpread; 3dly, that it fo ſpread, as 
that, within thirty-four years from the au- 


thor's death, a very great number of Chri- 


ſtians (ingens eorum multitude) were found 


at Rome. From which fact, the two follow- 


ing inferences may be fairly drawn; firſt, : 


that, if, in the ſpace of thirty-four years 
from its commencement, the religion had 


| ſpread throughout Judza, had extended it- 


ſelf to Rome, and there had numbered a 


great multitude of converts, the original 
teachers and miſſionaries of the inſtitution 


could not have been idle; ſecondly, that 


when the author of the undertaking was 
put to death as a malefaQor for his attempt, 


the 
T4, F 
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the Serine of his followers to eſtabliſh 
his religion, in the ſame country, amongſt 
che fame people, and in the ſame age, could: 
not but be attended with danger. 


Suetonius, a writer contemporary with 
Tacitus, deſcribing the tranſactions of the 
ſame reign, uſes theſe words, Affecti ſu- 
pliciis Chriſtiani, genus D ſuperſti- 
tionis novæ et malefice*.” The Chriſtians 
a ſet of men, of a new and miſchievous 7 
magical) ſuperſtition, were puniſhed. N 652 


Since it is not mentioned here that che 
burning of the city was the pretence of che 
puniſhment of the Chriſtians, or chat they 
were the Chriſtians of Rome who alone ſuf- 

fered, it is probable that Suetonius refers to 
© ſome more general perſecution than the ſhort 
and occaſional one which Tacitus deſcribes. 


Juvenal, a writer of che ſame age wich the 
two former, and intending, as it ſhould- 
| ſeem, to commemorate the cruelties exertiſ- 


edunder Nero' 8 en __ = follow- 
ing lines f | 


40 Pone Tigelligur ted lacebis 3 in it | 
- Qui ſtantes ardent, qui fixo gutture 1 
Et latum media ſuleum t deducit F< 
* Suet. Nero. cap. 16. 
F Sat. 1, ver. 158. 
} Forſan . deducis.”! 
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* Deſcribe 


1 
| *, Deſcribe Tigatlimus, N 
r9's) and you hall ſuſſer the ſame puniſh- 
ment with. thoſe: who ſtand. burning in their 


own flame and. ſmeke, their head, being held. 
up by a ſtake fixed to their chin, till they 


make a long ſtream of blood r ama ful- I 


pliur on the ground.” - 


If this pe were . 6 caſes, 

| the- ſubject of the allußon inighe be doubt- 

fab; but when connected with the teſtimony: 

of Suetonius, as tothe aQtvab puniſhmene of | 
the Chriſtians by Nero; and with. the ac- 

count given by Tagitus of the ſpecies of pu- 

niſhment vrhich they were made to undergo; 

I chink it ſufficiently probable, .that. cheſe 
95 che eee to TH che oat re- 

t ers. 2 


* 
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Theſe Bangs a Wk Klready b. nal obfery- 
ed, taok place within thirty-one y care after 
Chriſt's death, that is, according to thecourſe 
af nature, in the life-time, probably, of 
ſomaei of che apoſiles, and certainly in the 
life time of thoſe who were converted by the 
apoſtles, or who were converted in their time. 

If chen the founder of the religion was put 
do death in the execueion of his deſign; if 
che firſt race of converts to the religion, ma- 
ny of them ſuffered 1 Steven extremities 

t for 


2 8 ) 2 
| for eh profeſion.z ir. is hardly, and 
chat thoſe who came. Beten the, two, WRY 
were companigng.of the author of the inſti» 
tution during his life, and the teachers. and 
propagatoxs of the inſtitution after his Mach, 
could go about their undertaking with eaſe 


The teſtimony. of the younger Pligg be- 
longs to 2 later period; fon although he was 
contemporary with Tacitus and. Suetoning, 
yet his accqunt does not, like theirs, go back 
to the tranſactions of Nero's reign, but is 
confined to the affairs of his n time. His 


celebrated letter to Trajan was written about = 


ſexenty years after Chriſt's death; and the 
information to be drawn from it, ſo far as 
it is connected with gur argument, relates 
iggipally: to two points; firſt, to the num- 
ber of Chyiſtians in Bythynia and Pontus, 
Which was fo conſiderable as ta induce the 
governor of thęſe Nrovinces to ſpeak of them 
in che following terma, Multi, ommis æta - 


tis, uwiuſque ſexs etiam-neꝗue enim chvie 


tates tantum, ſed yicos etiam et agros, ſuper; | 

ſtitjonis iſtius contagio pervagata eſt.” There 

are many of every age and of both ſexeg—- 

nor has the. _— jan of this ſuperſtition 

ſeized cities only, but ſmaller towns allo, 

is . oy: FRwBrF«" Seat * Wo 
im 
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muſt TOY e 6400 by the preachers of 
_ Chriſtianity to produce this ſtate of things 
Within this time. | Secondly, to a point 
. which hath been already noticed, and which 
Ss - think of i importance to be obſerved; name- 


f . the ſufferings to which Chriſtians were \ 


_ expoſed, without any public perſecution be- 
_ Ing denounced againſt them by ſovereign 
authority. For, from Pliny's doubt how he 

Was to act, his filence concerning any ſub- 


19 12 fiſting law upon the ſubject, his requeſtirig 


the emperor's reſcript, and the emperor, 
5 agreeably ts his requeſt, propounding a rule 
for his direction, without reference to any 


Prior rule, it may be inferred, that there 
| was, at that time, no public edict againſt the 


_ Chriſtians in force. Yet from this ſame 
epiſtle of Pliny it appears * that accuſations, 
_ trials and examinations were, and had dern, 
going on againſt them, in the provinces ober 
which he preſided; that ſchedules were de- 
livered by anonymous informers, containing 


the names of perſons who were ſuſpected of 


bhuolding or of favoring the religion; chat, in 


conſequence of theſe informations, many 


| had been apprehended, of whom ſome boldly 


avowed their profeſſion, and died in the cauſe; i 


others denied that they were Chriſtians; 


5 others acknowledged that they had otice been 
2 but declared chat they had long 
Ceaſe} 


hn. 


tas) 
"ceaſed to be ſuch. » All which nn 
chat the profeſſion of Chriſtianity was at that 
time (in that country at leaſt) attended with 
fear and danger; and yet this took place 
Without iy edict from the Roman ſoyereign, 
commanding or authorifin g the perſecution of 
Chriſtians, This obſervation i is farther con- 
firmed by a reſcript of Adrian to Minucius 
| Fundanus, the pro- conſul of Afia*: from 
_ which reſcript it appears that the cuſtom of 
the people of Afia was to proceed againſt the 
Chriſtians with tumult and uprore. This 
diſorderly practice, I ſay, is recognized i in 
the edict, becauſe the emperor enjoins, that, 
for the future, if the Chriſtians were guilty 
IM they ſhould be legally brought to trial, and 
"ol bn be purſued by im poteanley and — 


© Martial wrote a few years fry" the 
younger Pliny; and, as his manner was, 
made the ſufferings of the Chriſtians the ſub- 
FS, of tho ridicule f. Nothing - however 


vo Jad, Heath, Teſt. vol. 11, p. 110. 


In 8 nuper ſpectatus arena 
' Mucius, impoſuit qui ſua membra focis ; 
81 patiens, fortiſque tibi, duruſque videtur, 
Abderitanæ peQora plebis habes. 
Nam cum dicatur tunica præſente moleſtà, 
Ure t manum : plus eſt dicere, non facio. 
ES r Forſan * * thure manum. 
F ; 


! 
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ax ſhow the notoriety of the, n 
more certainty than this does, Martial's teſ- 
Rong, as Well indeed as FPliny's, „goes allo. 
to another point, viz. that the deaths of theſe 


men were martyrdoms in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 5 


chat ig to fax, were ſo yohantary, chat it was 
in their power, at the time of pronouncing 5 
the ſentance, to have averted; che execution, 

by ers hab Jn in heathen ridge. 


The conſtancy, and by conſequence the. 
ſulferings,, of the Chriſtians of chis period, 
is alſo referred to by Epictetus, who, imputes 
their intrepidity to madneſs, or to a kind 
of faſhion or habit; and about fifty ears 
_ afterwards, by Marcus Aurclius, who aſ- 
ecribes is to obſtinacy. Is it poſfible (Epic> 
tetus aſks) that a man may arrive at this 
temper, and become indifferent to thoſe 
things, from madneſs or from habit, as the 
. Galitgans* ?” “ Let this preparation of che 
mind (to die) -axiſe from its own judg- 
ment, and not Ene een 5 the Chrif 
tians}.” EL fb | 


; W 6 e oy | 
+ Marc. Aur, Med: 1. 
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CHAP. II. 2 


mes falifactory ect co prefefo | 

ug to: be oniginal. witneſſes of tb Chriſtian, 

Miracles, paſſed their lives in labour, Janos 

Gern and. ſufferings, voluntarily unden gun in 
 atte/tatiore of tha accounts which: they delivered, 
| and falely in-conſequence of theig belief of theſe 25 
 8ccounts:;. „ ene «patch 

| "Jams: motive tv. nere "ues of condutt. 


Or the primirine condition of Cbriſianty, 

Aa diſtant only and generakview can be ac- 
quired from haathen writers. It is in our 
own books that the detail and interior of the 


nothing different from what might be er- 
pected. Who would write a hiſtory of 
Chriftianity but a-Chriſtian? Who. was hke- 
ly to record the travels, ſufferings, labours, 
or fucoeſſes of che apoſtles, hut one of their 
own number, or of their followers? No-. 

theſe books come up in their accounts to the 
full extent of the propoſition which. we 

maintain. We have four hiſtories of Jeſus 
Chriſt. We have a hiftory taking up the 
narrative from his death, and carrying on 
an account of the e of the religi- 


on 
6 


tranſaction muſt be ſought for. And this is | 


——— —ü— 2 — x — 2 ſ—— — 


„„ 
on, and of ſome of the moſt eminent per- | 
ſons engaged in it, for a ſpace of nearly 


thirty years. We have, what ſome may 


think {till more original, a collection of let- 


ters, written by certain principal agents in 
the buſineſs, upon the buſineſs, and in the 
Fo of their concern and connection with 

And we have theſe writings ſeverally at- 
a> the point which we contend for, viz, 
the ſufferings of the witneſſes of the hiſtory, 
and atteſting it in every variety of form in 
which it can be conceived to appear; directly 
and indirectly, expreſsly and incidentally, 
by aſſertion, recital and allufion, by narra- 
tives of facts, and by arguments and dif- 
courſes built upon theſe facts, either refer- 
ring to them, or neceſſarily rw 16K 


* * — 1 » l 
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1 mib this variety, Beben i in examin- 
ing ancient records, or indeed any ſpecies of 
teſtimony, it is, in my opinion, of the 
greateſt importance to attend to the informa- 
tion or grounds of argument which are ca 
ally and undefignedly diſcloſed; foraſmuch as 
this ſpecies of proof, is, of all others, the 
leaſt liable to be corrupted Me e or aſe | 
1 5 EE sf 


of 
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1 may be allowed therefore, in the l 
which is now before us, to ſuggeſt ſome 
concluſions of this ſort, as nn a 
more direct teſtimony. | 


"tl Our books 1 hin Jeſus. © Chriſt, X 
the founder of the religion, was, in conſe- 
quence of his undertaking, put to death, as 
a malefactor, at Jeruſalem. This point at 
leaſt will be granted, becauſe it is no more 
than what Tacitus has recorded. They then 
proceed to tell us, that the religion was, not- 
_ withſtanding, ſer forth at this ſame city of je- 
ruſalem, propagated from thence throughout 
Judæa, and afterwards preached in other 
parts of the Roman empire. Theſe points 
alſo are fully confirmed by Tacitus, who in- 
forms us that the religion, after aſhort check, 
broke out again in the country where it took 
its riſe; that it not only ſpread throughout 
Judæa, but had reached Rome; and that it 
had there great multitudes of converts: and 


all chis within thirty years after its com- 


mencement. Now theſe facts afford a ſtrong + 
inference in behalf of the propoſition which 
we maintain, What could che diſciples of 
Chriſt expect for themſelves, when they ſaw 
their maſter put to death? Could they hope 
to Wage the gens, in which he had pe- 
TD . x: riſked? 2 


8 Y Es 
fiſhed? If they have periccured (rhe, whos 
Will alſo perſecute you, wits the warning of 
_ comihon_feniſe. Wich this example before 
their eyes, they could not be without a 
full ſenſe of the peril of their future enter- 


4, Earondin eee ee 
preſenting (Chriſt as eee the __— 
tion of his followers. 


1 Then ſhall they. 75 nb you up to be af- 
| flicted, and ſhall kill vou, and Je ſhall be 
hated of all nations for my name's fake“ 


When affliction or perfecuticn ariſech 
| for the 'word's fake, . l are 
N. RO | | 


8 hs aan ads ee und per- 

7 eune you, delivering you up to the na- | 
gogues, aid into priſons, being brought be- 
fore kings and rulers for my name's ſake 

and ye ſhall be berrayed both by parents 

aadand brethren, and kinsfolks and friends, 
and ſome of e 881 ee by cj 
to death . 


att xziv. 9. 95 DOE 
+ Mark iv. 17. ſee alſo x. 30. | 3 
1 Luke i. 1276. fe alſo xi. 49 2 8 

| .* The 


0 47 ). 
The me cetnéch chkt he that Kitech 
vou will chink that he deeth Ged ſervice. 
And theſe things will they do unto you, be- 
_  canſe they have not known the Father Mer 
»16, But theſe things Have I told Fou, *that 
| when the time ſhall come ye thay feimeriber 


Bd that I told you of then . 


tunen nen 1 7 
| ſages, that Chriſt actually did foretell chefs 
events, and that they did accordingly come 
to paſs, becauſe that would be at once to 
aſſume the truth of the religion: but I am 
entitled to contend, that dne fide er ther 
-of the following disjunctidn is true, either 
that the evanguliſts have delivered ut 
Chriſt really ſpoke, and that the event cvr- 
reſponded with the prediction; or that they 


put che prediction inte Chriſts mouth, be:. 


cauſe at che time of writing the hiſtery, cht 
event had turned out {fo to be: for the only 
two remaining ſuppofitions appear in the 
_ higheſt degree incredible, which are, either 
chat Chriſt filled the minds of his follewers 
with fears and äpprehenflens, without any 
| reaſon or authority for what he ſaid,” and . 
contrary to the truthof the caſe ; or * al- 


. John xvi. 4. ſer allo xv. Wore, and xvi. 53 
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: POE Chriſt had never foretold any ſuch 


thing, and the event would have contra- 
dicted him if he had, yet hiſtorians Who 
lived in the age when the event was known, 


falſely as well as officiguty, aſcribed. e 
50 words to him. 10 


3. Thirdly, EK 5 . . ex- 


| hortations to patience, and with- Na of 
2 confort under diſtreſs. | "up 


* Who ſhall ſeparate tis from the love of 
Chriſt? Shall tribulation, or diſtreſs, or per- 


ſecution, or famme, or nakedneſs, or peril, 


or ſword? Nay, in all theſe things we are 
more than Conquerors | Grough him n | 
| loved us 


We are 3 on e Fa yet not 
diſtreſſed ; we are perplexed, but not in deſ- 
pair; perſecuted, but not forfaken ; caſt 
down, but not deſtroyed; always bearing 


about in the body the dying of the Lord 
. Jeſus, that the life /alſo of Jefus might be 
made manifeſt in our body—knowing that 

| he which raiſed up the Lord Jeſus, ſhall 
raiſe us 0 alſo by Joſs, and ſhall preſent 


* * Rom, viii. 35, 37- 
; us 


( 49 * 
us with you for which cauſe we faint not, 
but, though our outward: man periſh, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day; for 
our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
: and eternal dns of RAN” > * | 


Mp Take my brethren che prophets, 9 SP 
have ſpoken in the name of the Lord, for 
an example of ſuffering affliction, and of 
patience. Behold we count them happy 
which endure. Ye have heard of the pati- 
ence of Job, and have ſeen the end of the 
Lord, that-the Lord 187 _T e 1 o 
render e 12 | 


Call to ee e former | 
days, i in which, after ye were iltuminated, 
ye endured a great fight of afflictions, part- - 
ly whilſt ye were made a gazing ſtock both 
by reproaches and afflictions, and partly, 
. whilſt ye became companions of them that 
were ſo uſed; for ye had compaſſion of me 
in my bonds, and took Joyfully the ſpoiling 
of your goods, knowing in yourſelves ; that 
ye have in heaven a better and an enduring, 


ſubſtance.” Caſt not away therefore your © 


co nfidence, which hath rene: e we! 


* 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9. 10, 45 16, * 
1 James - v. 10, 11. wel | 


» 09 . 8 5 reward; 


- wh... 


5 & 50 1 
e for ye have need of patience, that 
afrer ye have done NE] RENE ye . 
n arm aatbdl OE 


"- 


_ ai ehen weren Seh in in 
churches of God, for your patience and faich 
2 in all your perſecutions and tribulations that 
| ye endure. Which is a manifeſt token of 
the righteous judgment of God, that ye may 
be accounted e of the e 2 
which. J alfo * . 1 | 


«Ws rejoice in Aube ood) 
md not only fo, but we glory in tribulations 
' alſo; knowing that tribulation worketh pas 
tience, and Patience e and — 
enes hopet. 


8 11 
5 


Aon RG ink! it not Make concerning 
"the fiery trial which is to try you, as wang 
me ſtrange thing happened unto you, but 
rejoice, inaftnach as ye are partakers of 
Chriſt's fafferings. Wherefore let chem that 
fuffer according to the will of God, commit 
_ the keeping of their fouls'to him in; welt do- 

5 a as' unte a faithful paul «2-4 
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lieve, that paſſages, which muſt be deemed 


I” 


it - 3 } 2 
What could all theſe texts mean, i there 


was nothing in the circumſtances of the times 
which required patience, which called for the 
_ exerciſe of conſtancy and reſolution ? or will 
| it be pretended that theſe exhortations (which 
let ĩt beobſerved, come not from one author, 
but from many] were put in, merely to in- 


duce à belief in after - ages, that the firſt 


Chriſtians were expoſed. to dangers which 


they were not expoſed to, or underwent ſuf- 


_  feriags which they did not undergo? If 


theſe books belong to the age to which they : 


| lay claim, and in which age, whether genu- 


ine or ſpurious, they certainly did appear, 


this ſuppoſition cannot be maintained for a 
moment; becauſe Þthink it impoſſible to be- 


not only uninrelligible but falſe, by the per» 


ſons into whoſe. hands the books upon their 
publication were to come, ſhould nevertheleſs 
be inſerted, for the purpoſe of producing an 
effect upon remote generations. In furgeries 
which: do not appear till many ages after that 


to which they pretend to belong, it is poſſible | 
that ſome contrivance-. of that ſart may 
take place; Rt e a OE 
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"4 7 e is PIER clinic that many, N . 
"JR to be original witneſſes of the Chriſtian 
- Miracles, paſſed their lives in labours, dangers 
and ſufferings, voluntarily undergone in atteſ= 
ration of the arcounts ' which they - delivered, 
and folely in conſequence of their belief of thoſe 
"accounts; and that they alſo ſubmitted Jon . 
ee mtives to: new Ka. e condułt. 
H E. 8 of the treutment ef: the 
100 and of che exertions of its firſt prea- EY. 
chers, as ſtated in our ſcriptures, not in a 
pProfeſſed hiſtory of perſecutions, or in the 
5 connected manner in Which I am about to 
recite it, but diſperſedly*: and occaſionally, in 
the courſe of à mixed, general, hiſtory, . 
| (which circumſtance alone nepatives the ſup- 
poſition of any fraudulent deſign) is the fol- 
5 lowing; That the founder of Chriſtianity, 7 
from the commencement of his miniſtry to 
the time of his violent death, employed him- 
felf -wholly* 1 in publiſhing the inſtitution in 
Judza and Galilee; that, in order to aſſiſt 
+ him in this purpoſe, he made choice, out of 
N the munber of his e, of twelve per- 
i : ſons, f 


r 


— 


a.) 


ſons, who. ieh accompany him as "Re tra- 
velled from place ta place; that, except a 


ſhort abſence upon a journey, in which he | 


ſent them, two by two, to announce his 
miſſion, and one, of a few days, when they 


went before him to Jeruſalem, . theſe perſong 


were ſtatedly and conſtantly attending upon 
him; that rhey were wich him at Jeruſalem 
yhen he was apprehended and put to death; a 
and that they were commiſſioned. by him, 
when his own miniſtry was concluded, to 
publiſh his goſpel, and collect diſciples. to it 
from all countries of the world. The ac- 
count then proceeds to ſtate, That, a few 
days after his departure, theſe perſons, with 
ſome of his relations, and ſome who had re- 
gularly frequented their ſociety, afſerabled 
at Jeruſalem ; that, conſidering the office of 
_ preaching the xeligion as now devolyed upon 
them, and one of their number having de- 
ſerted the cauſe, and, repenting of his per- 
fidy, having deſtroyed himſelf, they proceed- 
ed to elect another into his place, and that 
they were careful to make their election out 
of the number of thoſe who had accompa- 
nied their maſter from the firſt to the laſt, 
in order, as they alledged, that he might be 


a witneſs, together with themſelves, of the _ 


Journ facts which they were about to pro- 
2 du ce 


"Lab ) 


3 him“; that hey 


began their work at Jeruſalem, by publicly 
allerting”thar this Jeſus, whom the rulers 


mud inhabitants of chat place had fo lately | 
cruciſſed, was, in truth, the perſon in whom - 


all their prophecies and long expectations ter 
minated; that he had been ſent amongſt 


chem by God; and that he was appointed by 


God the future judge of the human ſpecies; 


that all, who were ſolicitous to ſecure to them 


ſelves happineſs after death, ought to receive 
bim as ſuch, and to make profeſſion of their - 
belief, by being baptiſed in his name f“ 
The hiſtory goes on to relate, that conſide- 
rable numbers accepted chis propoſal, and 


ckat thoſe who did ſo, formed amongſt them- 
felves a ſtrict union and ſocietyt; that, the 
attention of the Jewiſh government being 
ſoon drawn upon chem, two of the principal 
perſons of the twelve, and who alſo had 
lived moſt intimately and conſtantly with the 


_ fotinder of che religion, were ſeized as they 


were diſeourſing to the people in the temple; 


that, after being kept all night in priſon, 
ttey were brought the next day before an 
I a; compoſe of the chief 7 of 


* Ags 1 * 24. 
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- the Jemiſh magiſtracy and vriefikeed; that 


this aflembly, after ſome conſultation, found 


nothing, at that time, better to be dont 
towards ſuppreſſing che growth of the ſect, 
chan to threaten their priſoners with puniſh» 
ment, if they perſiſted; chat theſe men, af 


ter expreſſing, in decent but firra language, | 


the obligation. under which they conſidered 
themſelves to be, to declare what they knew, 
< to ſpeak. the things which chey had ſetn 
and heard,” returned from the council, and 
reported what had paſſed to their companions; 
chat this report, Whilſt it apprized them of 
the danger of their ſituation and undertak= 
ing, had no other effect upon their condu@, = 
than to produce in them a general reſolu- 
tion to perſevere, and an earneſt prayer to 
God to furniſh them with aſſiſtance, and to 
inſpire chem with fortitude, portioned 
to the increaſing exigency of te Tervice*,” 
A very ſhort time after this, we read © that 
all the ewelve apoſtles were ſeized and cat 
into priſon #; that being brought a ſecond 
_ time before the Jewiſh PR Wo they were 


upbraided with their diſobedience to the in- 
Ju nction which had been Wm War thin, 

| Acti iv. s | "$i 

- Ad- v.18. 3 | 

4 : g | | and 
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: wml Besten for their contutnacy; J that being 
charged once more to deſiſt, they were Tuf- 

| Fered to depart; that however they neither 
_ quitted Jeruſalem, nor ceaſed from preach- 
ing, both daily in the temple, and from 
_ houſe to houſe ; and that the twelve con- 
 FKidered: themſeives: as ſo entirely and exclu- 
| fively* devoted to chis office, chat they how 
transferred, what may be called the 1 

ral «airs 5 . to cher aeg 0.7. 
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+ Ido not know that i it has ever 7 9 inflanated, that the | 
Chriſſian miſſivs, in the hands of the apoſtles,” was a ſcheme 


for making a fortune, or for getting money. But it may ne- 


vertheleſs be fit to remark upon this paſſage of their hiſtory, 
how perfeQly free they appear to have been from any pecuni- 
ary or intereſted views whatever. The-moſt tempting oppor - 
tunity, which occurred, of making a gain of their converts, 


was by the cuſtody and management of the public funds, when 


me of the richer members, intending to contribute their for - 
o the common ſupport of the ſociety, ſold their poſleſ- 
ſions, and laid down the prices at the apollles feet. Yet fo 
inſenſible, or undeſirous were they of the advantage which 
that confidence afforded, that, we find, they very ſoon diſpo- 
ſed of the truſt, by putting it into the hands, not of nominees 
of their own, but of ſtewards formally clefted for the purpoſe 
by the ſociety ar large. eee 
We may add alſo, that this excl of Saks, #hich caſt 
N pries e property into the publie Rocky was ſo far from being 
required by the apoſtles, or impoſed as a law of Chriſſianit y, 
| that Peter reminds Ananias that he had been guilty, in his 
behaviour, of an officious and voluntary prevarication ; ſor 
whilſt, A he, thy eſtate remained unſold, was it not thine 
dig and, after i it was 5 was it not in thine own power?“ 
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ö 

e the preachers of the new reli gion 
Ties to have had the common people on their 
fide; which is aſſigned as the reaſon, why 


the rid rulers did not, at this time, think 
> 1 to proceed to greater extremi- 
It was not long, however, before the 


enemies of the inſtitution found means to re- 

preſent it to the people as tending to ſubvert 

their law, degrade their law-giver, and dif- 

honour their temple“ And theſe infinua- 
tions were diſperſed wit 


to induce the people to join with their ſape- 


riors in the ſtoning of a hats ods member 


pf og new Fomamninitpe 


— 
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- The death of chis man was +the Gena 0 | 
general perſecution z which raged ar Jeraſa- 
lem with ſo much fury, as to drive moſt | | 


of the new converts' out of the place, except 


the twelve apoſtles. The converts, thus © ſcat- 


tered abroad,” preached the religion wheres 
ever they came; and their preaching was, in 
effect, the preaching of the twelve, for it was 
195 far carried” on in concert and FO 


M7 {AGE 12. 


+ Ads viii. 1. « And ar were all ſcattered abroad" 155 


but the term © all” is not, I think, to be taken ſtrictly, or as 


| denoting more than the generality ; in like manner as in Acts 


ix. 35. © And a/! that dwelt at Lydda and Saron ſaw him, 


_ 11 a AI to the Lord“ ; 


dence - 


th ſo much ſucceſs, as 


6 


| dence with * that, when they heard. of 
the ſucceſs, of their emiſſaries in a particular 


country, they ſent two of their number to 
che Placer to complete and confirm the miſſion, 


An event now took place of | great impor- 


x rance in the future hiſtory of the religion, 


The * perſecution which had begun at Fru- 
ſalem, followed che Chriſtians to other cities, 


in which che authority of che Jewiſh Sanhe- 
drim over thoſe of their own nation was al- 


lowed to be exerciſed. A young, man, who 


Had ſignalized bimdt by his hoſtility to the. 
profeſſion, and .had pracured à commiſſion 
from the council at Jeruſalem to ſeize any 
converted Jews whom he might find at Da- 


maſcus, ſuddenly: became 2. proſelyte to the 
religion which he was going about to exlire 
pate. The new gonxvert not only ſhared, up- 


aon chis extraordinary change, the fate of his 


companions, but brought upon himſelf 2 


double meaſure of enmity; from the party 
Which he had left. The Jews at Damaſcgs, 


upon bis return to that city, watched the 
gates night and day with ſo much diligence, 
that he eſcaped from their hands only by be- 
ing let down in a baſket by the wall. Nor | 
* he e find 2 Nef in gre eater ity, at Jeru- | | 


i GO * Ass ix. t 
| En ſalem 
| „ 


„„ WW» | 
ſalem, whither he immediately repaired. 1 | 
rempts. were there alſo ſoon ſet on foot to de- 
ſtroy him, from the danger of which he was 
preſer ved by e ſent _m_ 0 his 
native country. 1 | 


For ſome 3 not ole fol 2 5 
not known, but probably connected with 
2 the eivil hiſtory of the Jews, or with ſome | 


75 danger * which engroſſed the public attenti- 


on, an intermiſſion about this time took place 
in the ſufferings of the Chriſtians, This hap- 
pened, at the moſt only ſeven or eight, per- 

haps only chree or four years, after Chriſt's 

death, Within which period, and notwith- 
ſtanding chat the late perſecution occupied 
part of it, churches, or ſocicties of believers, 
had been formed in all Judza,” Galilee, and 
Samaria ; for we read that the churches in 
theſe countries“ had now reſt, and were edi - 
- fied, and, walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghoſt, were 


multiplied Anil The original preachers of the 


K Dr. Lardner (in which he | is followed alſo by Dr. Benſon) 
afciibes ibes this ceffation of the perſecution of the Chriſtians to 
the attempt of Caligula to ſet up his own ſtatue in the Temple 
ol Jeruſalem, and to the conſternation thereby excited in the 


minds of the Jewiſh people ; which conſternation for a ſeaſon 
excluded every ether conteſt. 


1 Ads ir. 37. — 
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religion did not remit their labours or r ad- 
_vity during this ſeaſon, of quietneſs; for, we 


find one, and Be 4 very principal perſon "4 
"I amongſt chem, paſſing throtighout' all quar- * 


ters. We find alſo thoſe, whohad. been her 
fore expelled from Jeruſalem by the perſecu- 
tion which raged there, rravelliug as für as 
Phznice, Cyprus, and Antioch “: and laſtly; 
we find Jeruſalem again the center of the 
miſſion, e place -whither the preachers re- 
turned from their ſev eral excurſions, where 


they reported i the conduct and effects of cheir 


miniſtry, where queſtions! of public condern 
were canvaſſed and ſettled; from whence di- 
| reftions were ſought, and teachers ſent forth,” 


"D714 33. 4. 2 1 e. 43 | 

"This time ok this cranquility did not, ho W- 
ever continue long. Herod Agrippa, who. 
had lately acceded to the gayernment of Ju- 
dæa, IN ſtretched forth his band t to yex certain 
of the church +: He began his cruelty. by. 
| beheading + one of the twelve original apoſtles, 
a kinſman and conſtant companion of the 
founder of the religion. . Perceiving- thatt this 
execution grarified the Jes, he proceeded. | 
to ſeize, in order to put to death, another of 
che number; 5 and him, like the e alſo· 


„Ads xi. 19. | 
+ Ads xii. 1. 3 
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Aae at Chriſt Griag his life, and emi- 
nently active in the ſervice fince his death. 
This man was, however, delivered from pri- 
ſon, as the account ſtates , euerer and | 
en eſcape from beer e 


1 Net. 7 
e ee not in — n 
ral tenme under which in giving the outlines 
of the hiſtory, we have here mentioned them, 
but with the utmoſt particularity of names, 
perſons, places, and circumſtances; and, 
what is deſervingof notice, without the ſmal- 
leſt diſcoverable propenſity in the hiſtorian 
to magnify che fortitude, or exaggerate the 
ſufferings, of his party. When they fled for 
their lives, he tells us. When the churches 
had reſt, he remarks it. When the people 
tok their part, he does not leave it without 
| _ When the apoſtles were carried a ſe- 
ond time before the Sanhedrim, he is care- 
el 0 obſerve that they were brodfhe with- 


out Folenee: When milder counſels. were | 


8 ſuggeſted, he gives us the author of the ad- 
vice, and the ſpeech which contained it. When, 
in: conſequence of this advice, the rulers con- 
tented themſelves with threatening the apoſ- 
tles, and commanding them to be beaten 


* 


| | is, Acts xit..z—17, | 0 : 
r „ with 
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wich 8 without urging at that time ON 
_ Perſecution farther, the hiſtorian candidly 
and diſtinctly records their ee 
When, therefore, 1 in other inſtances, he ſtates 
heavier pe ns, or actual martyrdoms, 
it is reaſonable 1 to believe thar he ſtates them 
becauſe they were true; and not from any 
wills to aggravate, in his account, the fuffer- 
ings which Chriſtians faſtained, or to extol, 
; me 4h it NOS See oak 


Our hiſtory . now N a natrower path, 
25 Leaving the reſt of the apoſtles, and 9 ori- 

ginal aſſociates of Chriſt, engaged in the pro- 

pagation of the new faith, (and who, there is 
not the leaſt reaſon to believe, abated in their 
diligence or courage) the nartatiyxe proceeds | 
with the ſeparate memoirs of that eminent 
teacher, whoſcextraordinary and ſudden con- 
verſion to the religion, and correſponding 
change of conduct, bad before been circum- 
ſtantially deſeribed. This perſon, in con- 
Junction with another, who appeared amongſt 
che earlieſt members of th ſociety at Jeruſa-. 
lem, and amongſt the immediate adherents 
of che twelve apoſtles, ſet ont from Antioch 
985 the expreſs buſineſs of carrying the hew 


3 1 
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8 religion through the various provinces of the 
leſſer Afia . During this expedition we find, 
that,” ir almoſt every place to which rhey 
tame, their * were inſttted, and their 


tives endangered. After being expttted from 
Antioch in Pifidia, they repaired to Iconium- 
+: Ar Icomum an attempt was made to ſtone 
chem. Ar'Lyſtra; whither they fled from 
Iconram, one of chem actually was ſtoned, 
and drawn out of the city for dead f. Theſe 
two men, though not thenſeclves originat 
apoſtles, were acting in conneftion and con- 
junckion with the original æpoſtles; for, after 
the completion of their journey, being ſene 
upon a particular commiſſion to Jeruſalem, 
they chere related to the apoſtles | and elders 
the events and ſucceſs of their miniſtry, and 
were, in return, recommended by chem to 
the churches, © 48 men who had hazarded | 
heir Rves in the cauſe“ 3 


—— which 8 . 
ced in their firſt progreſs did not deter them 
from preparing for a ſecond. Upon a diſ- 
pute, however, artfing between them, but 

11 2. 
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not connected a che common. fabj ect of 
their labours, they acted as wiſe and ſincere 


men would act; they did not retire in diſguſt, 
from the Gries: in which they were engaged, 
but, each devoting his endeavours.to the ad- 
vancement of the religion, they parted from 


one another, and ſet forwards upon ſeparate 
autes. The hiſtory goes along with one of 


them; and the ſecond enterpriſe to him 


5 was attended with the ſame dangers and per- 
| ſecutions as both had met with in the firſt. 
The apoſile's travels hitherto: had been con- 
fined to Aſia. IIe now croſſes, for the firſt 
time, the Egean Sea, and carries with him, 

amongſt others, the perſon. whoſe. accounts 


ſupply the information we are ſtating *. The 


firſt place in Greece at which he appears to 


have ſtopped. was Philippi in Macedonia. 
Here himſelf and one of his . companions. - 
were cruelly whipped, caſt into priſon, and 
kept there under the moſt rigorous cuſtody, 


being thruſt, whilſt yet ſmarting with their 
wounds, into the inner dungeon, and their 


feet made faſt in the ſtocks . Notwithſtand- 
ing this unequivocal ſpecimen of the uſage 


they had to look for in that country, they 


went forward in the execution of their 

| * Ads xvi. 11. 

wy ＋ V. 23, 24, 33. $ 
2 errand, 


rand. After paſſing through Amphipelle and 
Appollonia, they came to Theffaleniez; if 
which city the houſb itt which they lodge 
was aflailet'by a party of their entries, itt 
And when, fortunately for their preſervati« | 
on, they were not found ur liofde; the maſter 
of che houſe was dragged before the magifz 
trate for admitting them withitt bis ours , 
Their reception ac -the next eity vas fottices - 
thing better: but neither here had they cons - 
timued long before: theit carbulent idverſis 
nes; the Jews, excite agaluſt chem fick | 
_ cortirhotions among ſt che abitaftts, ab bfi 
den dhe wolle co make has eſtape by A pris" | 
ate journey to Atliens f. The etre of 
the progreſs was Corinth His abode in this 
city, for ſonte tirme, feevhs 16 Have Been Wicke 
| ont mioleſtatiom Ar loagth; kowever, the — | 
Jews found menns ro ftir up am iifirtedion 
againſt him, and to bring Him before the ths © 
bana of the Roman proſideneti IE Was iy” 
che contermpt Which that magiftrate eftertüine 
ec for the Jews anch their conpoverſies: of = 
Which he accounted Chriſtianity to be . N 
chat dur apoſtle owed His deliverance 5. 8 045 
TE 4 Acts zvit; 1.5. $2 
11 
1 Ads wii. 125 
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This indefat igable teacher, after leaving ; 


Corinth, returned by Epheſus into Syria; 


and again viſited Jeruſalem, and the ſociety 
of Chriſtians in that city, which, as hath 

1 been repeatedly obſerved, ſtill continued the 
center of the miſſion . It ſuited not, how- 


ever, with the activity bf His zeal to remain 
at Jeruſalem. We find him going from thence 
to Antioch, and, after ſome ſtay there, tra- 


verling once more the northern provinces of 


Aſia Minor f. This progrefs ended at Ephe- 


© ſus; in which city the apoſtle continued in 
the daily exerciſe of his miniſtry two years, 
and until his ſaccefs, at length, excited the 
apprehenſions of thoſe who were intereſted in 
the ſupport of the national worfhip. Their 
clamour produced a tumult, in which he had 
nearly loſt his life f. Undiſmayed, however, 
by the dangers to which he ſaw himſelf ex- 
poſed, he was driven from Epheſus only to 


renew his labours in Greece q. After paſſing 


cover Macedonia, he thence proceeded to his 


former ſtation at Corinth J. When he had 
5 add * 8 of CY uy" 4 direct 
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courſe from Corinth into Syria, he was com- 
pelled by a conſpiracy of the Jews, who were 
prepared to intercept him on his way, to 

trace back his ſteps through Macedonia to 
75 Philippi, and from thence to take ſhipping 
into Aſia. Along the>coaſt of Aſia he pur- 
fued his voyage with all the expedition he 
could command, in order to reach Jeruſalem 
againſt the feaſt of Pentecoſt *. His recep- 
tion at Jeruſalem was of a piece with the 
uſage he had experienced from the Jews in 
other places. He had been only a few days 
in that city when the populace, inſtigated by 
ſome of his old opponents in Aſia who at- 
tended this feaſt, ſeized him in the temple, 
forced him out of it, and were ready imme 
diately to have deſtroyed him, had not the 
ſudden preſence of the Roman guard reſ- 
cued him out of cheir hands T. The officer, 
however, who had thus ſeaſonably interpoſ-' 
ed, acted from his care of the public peace, 
4 with the | preſervation. of which he was 
1 72 charged, and not froni any favor to the apoſ-' 
| = tile, or indeed any diſpoſition to exerciſe ei- 
ther juſtice. or humanity towards him; for 
he had no ſooner ſecured his gas in * 


IS Ack xix. 16. 
9 Acts xxi. 22 —33. 


F2 fortreſi, 


| red. rodwell with a foldies chat guanded him 


( * ) : = 


fortxels, Gap be was Pete 0 naming 
bim by corturef 1 


een to, Fe of 5 


 hiſtogy the apaſtle remains in public cuſtody: 
al the Roman government. Aſter eſcaping 


aſſaſſination by a fortunate diſcevery of the: 


nlot, and delivering himſelf from: che influ- 
ence of his enemies by an appeal to che: audi- 
ence of che emperex ꝶ, he was: ſans; but not 


until he had ſuſfened two. years impriſom· 
ment, to Rome 4. Hs reached Laly after a. 


tedious voyage, and; aften encountering in 


his paſlage dhe pexils of a deſperatg ſhip-+ 
wreck. $, Bug although ſhill a prifancry, and- 
his fate ſtilk depending, neither: the; variaus 


and. long- continued ſufferimngs. which: he had; 


undergone, nor the danger of bis preſent 
ſicuation, deterred him from. pexſiſting in 
preaching the raligien; for the: hiſtoriam 


elqſes che acegunt by telling us, that, far c]· 


years, he recerved all that came: unto him iw 
his n hixed houſe, Where he: Was permit- 


"earns; the was dem . and _ 


Ade xx. 14 24. 

+ Ass xv. 9. rr. | 

T Acts xxiv. 27. N 
8 * 


Prites, or, if written after wards, recting an} 
| referring to the kranſackiont of that period. 


- hiſtory, or the hiſtory from Wend, Ubigten- 
: tionally confirm the account whick rhe hiF- 


What belongs to vur preſint 
| Reftription exhiblted of the apoltie's Taffer- 


3 y 
zug hoſe things Which ebhcerh the Lord 
Nm 1 Chrift with all conkitlence, * a 


| Now the Miſtoriat, Rom whom we © babe 
drawn this account, in the part bf hie Har- 
rative which relates to. St. Pati, is 3 


by che ſtrongeſt eorrgborating teſtimb that 
A Mabry ein receive. We are in polled 

of letters written by St. Paul himfelf upon 
| rhe ſubject of Dis miniſtry, and either writ 


ten during the perigd which the hiſtory « com- 


Theſt letters, wichout borrowing from the 


tory delivers in à great variety of Fartieulars. 
put pole is the 


gs: and the repteſputation, give in the 
ſtory, of che dangers. and diſtreſſes which 


he under went, not dnly agrees, in general, 


wich che language which he hibilclf uſes, 


whenever he ſpeaks of his life or miniſtry, 
but is alſo, in many inſtances, atteſted by a 
| ſpecific correſpondency of time, place, and 
order of events. If the hiſtorian relates that 


at Philippi the apoſtle „ was beaten with 


many Annees. Li into you, and there 


treated 


0 "> 
treated with rigor and iadignity we find | 
him, in a lecterf to a neighbouring. church, 
reminding his converts, that, after he had 
ſuffered before, and was ſhamefully intreat- 
ed at Philippi, he was bold, nevertheleſs, to 
ſpeak unto them (to whoſe city he next came) 
the Goſpel of God.” If the hiſtory relatef, 
that, at Theſſalonica, the houſe in which . 
the apoſtle was lodged, *when he firſt came Ls 
j to that place, was aſſaulted by the populace, 8 
=: and the maſter of it dragged before the ma- 

11 giſtrate for admitting ſuch a gueſt within 
ll his doors, the apoſtle, in his letters 9 to the 
| Chriſtians of Theſſalonica, calls ta. their re- 
4 membrancg * how. they had received. the 
Goſpel in much affliction.“ If the hiſtory 
| deliver an accopnt of an inſurrection at 
=: Epheſus, which had nearly coſt the apoſtle 
Ill his. life, we haye the apoſtle himſelf, in 3 

| letter written a ſhort time after his departure 
from that city, deſcribing his deſpair, and 
returning thanks for his deliverancel. If 
= hiſtory. inform us, that the apoſtle waz 

FOR * cn in . attem ame | 
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to be ſtoned at lconium, and a aQually goted 5 


at Lyftra, there is preſerved a letter from 
him to- a favorite convert, whom, as. the . 
ſame hiſtory tells us, he'firſt met with in 
theſe parts; in which letter he appeals to 


that diſciple's knowledge * « of the perſecuti- 2 
ons which befell him at Antioch, at Iconi- 


um, at Lyſtra. *,” If the hiſtory make the 


— 


apoſtle, in his ſpeech to the Epheſian elders, | 


remind them, as one proof of the difinte- 


reſtedneſs of his views, that, to their know 
ledge, he had ſupplied his own and the ne- 
ceſſities of his companions by perſonal la- 


bourf, we find the fame apoſtle, in a letter 
written during his reſidence at Epheſus, aſ- 


ferting of himſelf, © that even to that · hour 
he laboured, ee with his own ne * 


Theſe coeds; e with many 
relative to other parts of the apoſtle's hiſtory, FN 
and all drawn from independent ſources, not 
only confirm the truth of the account, in 


the particular points as to which they are ob- 


ſerved, but add much to the credit of the 


narrative in 25 its . and e oy 
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_ writings which remain of their cempaniens, 
And immedigur followers, cxpreſply confirm. 


bp St. Paul in his Epiſtle te the Philippians“, 


the examples of our own age. Through 


: | 0 72. ) : | 8 ; 
aka profeſſion of heing a centemperary 
of the perſon whole hiſtory he writes, and. 
throughout a materia] portian of his nNarrar 
* 4 SOMPanion. 1 


Wet che epiſtles of the ain delete 
of the ſuffering: ſtate of Chriſtianity, the 


 Clamem, who is bavcurgbly mentioned 


hath left us his atteſtation to this point in 
the following wards: Let us take (ſays he) 


76a) and enyy the malt faithful and righte» 
ous pillary of the church have Þcen perſecuty 


ed even to the moſt grievous deaths. Let 


us {a hefare our eyes the bay apollo. Peter, 


bx unjuſt anyy, yaderwent, net one or two, 
hut many ſufferings; 1ill at laſt, being mar- 
Fred, be went ie the place of glory thay 


was due unte him. Fer the ſame cauſe did 


Paul, in like manner, receive the reward of 
bis patience. Seven times he was in bonds 
he was whipped, was ſtoned; he preached 


a dean us: leaving be- 


HE 5 hind 
a 1111 


* puniſhments, have finiſhed the courſe 45 
cheir faith N e n 


K ) 


| hind him the glarious report of his faith: 
_ and ſo having taught the whole world righ- - 
teouſneſs, and for that end travelled even 
pants the utmoſt bounds of the weſt, he at 


laſt ſuſfered martyrdom by the command of 


the goyernors, and departed out of the 


world, and went unto his holy place, being 
become 4 moſt eminent pattern of patience 
unto all ages. To theſe holy apoſtles were 
joined a very great number of others, who, 


having through envy undergone, in like 


manner, many pains and torments, have left 


2 glorious example to us. For this, not on- 
| ly men, but women, haye been perſecuted; 


and having ſuffered very grievous and cue} 


- Hermas, Gluted by St. Paul in | his Epil. 
tle to the Romans, in a piece very little con- 
nected with hiſtorical recitals, thus ſpeaks— 
„Such as have believed and ſuffered death 


<9 for the name of Chriſt, and have endured 
with a ready mind, and have given YP AE 
E en 


» Clem. ac Car ©. v. vi. A. B. Wakes kran 
| nn. xvii. 


Polycarp, 


4 1 
./Polycar, the diſciple of John, TRY | 
all that remains of his works be a very ſhort 
epiſtle, has not left this ſubject unnoticed— 
J exhort (ſays he) all of you; chat ye: obey - 
the world of righteouſneſs, ! and 'exerciſe all 
patience, which ye have ſeen ſer forth before 
your eyes, not'only in the bleſſed Ignatius, 
and Lorimus and Rufus, but in others 
among yourſelves, and in Paul himſelf and 
the reſt of the. apeſilet; heing confident in 
this, chat all theſe have not run in vain, but 
in faith and righteouſneſs; and are gone to | 
i the place that was. due to them from the 1 
Lord, with whom alſo they ſuffered. For 
they loyed not this preſent world, but him 
who died _ was * _ * od for 
TT <- SY l 163; vt 21s 
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i Ignatius, the contemporary of Polycarp, 
recognizes the ſame topic, briefly indeed, 
but poſitively and preciſely. | © For this 
cauſe (i. e. for having felt and handled 
Chriſt's body after his reſurrection, and be- 
ing convinced, as Ignatius expreſſes it, both 
by his fleſh and ſpirit), they (i. e. Peter, and 
thoſe who were preſent with Peter at Chriſt's 
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i appearance) deſpiſ ed death, 00s were found 
bo be aboye it In | 


© Would the 3 kann, peg a perſepati- 
on in theſe days was, I would refer him to a 

circular letter, written by the church of 
Smyrna ſoon after the death of Polycarp, 
who, it will be remembered, had lived with 


St. John; and which letter is entitled a re- 


lation of that biſhop's martyrdom. *©* The 
ſufferings (ſay they) of all the other martyrs _ 
were bleſſed and generous, which they un- 
derwent according to the will of God. For 
ſo it becomes us, who are more religious than 


others, to aſcribe the power and ordering of 


all things unto him, And indeed who can 
chooſe but admire the greatneſs of their 
| minds, and that admirablę patience and love 
of their maſter, which then appeared in 
them? who, when they were ſo fleaed wich 
whipping, that the frame and ſtructure of 
their bodies were laid open to their very in- 
ward veins and arteries, nevertheleſs endured 
it. In like manner, thoſe who were con- _ 
demned to the beaſts, and kept a long time 
in priſon, underwent many cruel torments, 
Fe forced to lie upon he ſ n laid un- 
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„ 8 
3 tler their bodies, and tormented with divers | 
- other ſorts of puniſhments; chat fo, If it 
were poſſible, the tyrant, by the length of 
their ſufferings, might have e 1 


25 Saris N 


ener v. 


Pere i is K by ids, that many — 72 
N fo be original witneſſes of the Chriſtian 
miracle, ' paſſed their liver in labours, dan- 
err, and ſufferings, poluntarily undergone in 
aigſtation of tht accounts which they delivered, 
and ſolely in confequente of their belief - of the 
truth of thoſe accounts; and that they affo 
| finite . the Jome m_ to new Hos of 
* conduet.. 


— 
— 


Ur PON the hiſtory, of which the laſt chap- 
ter contains an abſtract, there are a few ob- 
ſervations which it may be proper to make, 
- by way of applying its teſtimony to the 
| e Ae for which. we con- 


bend. 


* Rel. Mor. pol. "6 
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1 Although our ſcripture hiſtory: nos. 
the general account. af che apoſtles, in an 
* part af che narrative, and. proceed 


wich. he ſeparare account, of one particular 


apaſtle, yet the informatidn. which it delivers. 
fa far entenda to the reſt; as it ſhows the naw. 


ture of the ſervice. When we ſee: one apoſtle. - N 


ſuffering: perſecution, in the, diſcharge of his 
commiſhon, we ſhall nat believe, wathout 
evidence, that. the fame affice:could,. c the 
fame time, he attended with. caſe and ſafety 
ta others. And. this fair and xeafonable in- 
fererice is confirmed: by the direct atteſtation: | 


of the letters, to which. we have fo often re- 


ferred... The writer of cheſa letters not only | 
alludes, in numerous, pallages, tor his own. 


_ ſufferings, but fpeaks. of che- reſt of the | 


apoſtles as enduring like fufferings. with, him 
ſelf, © I think that God hath ſer forth 2 


the ahelles laſt, as it. were, appointed. zo death; == 


for we are made a ſpectacle unto the. world, 


and to angels, and to men even unto this 


Preſent hour, we. botlt hunger anch thioſt,, | 


and are naked, and are buffetted, and have 


na certain dwelling place, and labour, work | 
ing with our ewn hands: being reviled, we 


bleſs; being perſecuted, we ſuffer it; being 
ee we intreat: we are made as the 


füch of che * and as che off-ſcouring 
of 


| 
| 
| 


+ ) Es 
_ of all things unto this day“. of Add to 
which, chat in the ſhort account that is given 
of the other apoſtles, 3 in the former part of 
the hiſtory, and within the ſhort period 
which that account compriſes, we find, firſt, 
two of them ſeized, impriſoned, brought 
before the Sanhedrim, and threatened with 
further puniſhment}; then, the whole num- 
ber impriſoned and beaten} : ſoon afterwards, 
one of their adherents ſtoned to death, and 
ſo hot a perſecution raiſed againſt the ſect, 
as to drive moſt of them out of the place; a 
ſhort time only ſucceeding, before one ß 
the twelve was beheaded, and another ſen- 
tenced to the ſame fate; and all this paſſing 
in the ſingle city of Jeruſalem, and Within 
ten years after the founder's death, and the 
commencement of the inſtirution. | 


* 


= „* ah 
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II. Seel nyt We "x no eels: at IR _ 
ſent for the miraculous part of the narrative, 
nor do we inſiſt upon che ecorrectneſs of 
ſingle paſſages of it. If the whole ſtory be 
not a novel, a romance; the whole action a 
dream; 5. an f Peter, | 555 James _ 1 Paul, and” 
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* 79) | 
the reſt of the apoſtles, mentioned in the 
| account, be not all imaginary perſons; if 
their letters be not all forgeries ; and, what 
is more, forgeries of names and characters 
which never exiſted; then is there evidence 
in our hands ſufficient to ſupport the only 
fact we contend for (and which, I repeat 
again, is, in itſelf, highly probable), chat 
the original followers of Jeſus Chriſt exerted 
great endeavours to propagate his religion, 
and underwent great labours, dangers, and 
ma ſufferings, in Wr of FE . . 
ao oh 5 1 | * & 


II. The nend delt of rake apoſtolic | 

hiſtory is ſtrongly confirmed by the conſide- 
ration, thar it, in truth, does no more than 
aſſign adequate cauſes for effects which cer- 

tainly were produced, and deſcribe conſe- 
quences naturally reſulting from fituations 
which certainly exiſted: The get were 
certainly there, of which this hiſtory ſets 
forth the cauſe, and origin, and progreſs. 
It is acknowledged on all hands, becauſe it 
is recorded by other teſtimony than that of 
the Chriſtians themſelves, that the religion 
began to prevail at that time, and in that 
country. It is very difficult to conceive how 
it could begin, or prevail at all, without the 


ertions, the perſons employed, the means 


publiſhing their opinions, bum collecting 
proſelytes, and foraving: rexular ſoeicties of 


2 _ 
en e the Srodir wad bis fillowers : 


in propagating the new perſuaſton. The 
biftory. now im our hands deferibes theſe ex- 


and endeavours made uſe of, and che labours 2 


_ndertaken in the eee par- 
poſe. Agam, the treatment which the hif- 


tory defcribes de Ar 8 of the e- 


gion u hawe experienced; was flo other 


than what naturally refultetl from the ſitus- | 
tion in whack they were confeffety placed. 
It is admitted chat the retigion was adverſe; 


in a great degree, to the reigning opimens, 


and to the hopes and wiſhes of the nation 
to Which it was firſt introduced; and that 
it overthrew, 10 far as it was received, the 


 eliabliſbed- theology and worſhip. of every | 


other. country. We cannot feeb much fe. 
luctanee in believing that, whem the meffan 
gers of fuelv a ſyſtem went abour not only 


proſelytes, they ſhould evt wi oppoſitiort- | 


in their attempts; or that this oppoſition 
ſhould ſometimes proceed” to faral extremi- | 
ties. Our hiftory details exaniples of this 
oppoſition, and of the fuffevings and dangers = 
Which the emiſſaries of the religion wider 
. OP: agreeable to What might 
A | reaſonably 


(ts) 


abel d ent from the. nature of 
their vndertaking, compared wick the cha- 
eee deere AR 
mmm d 
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| ply evidence of what farmed another me 
ber of our general propolitian, and hat, ag 
hath alrsady been ohſervad, is highly prov 
Þable, and almeſt a-nenellary conſequence of 

their usw prefeſſion, vis. that, together with = 
activity and courage in propagating the re- 
sion, che primitive follewers of Jeſus a- 
ſumed, pan their conyerfion, à ngw and 
peculiar couple of private ifs. Immedistely 
aſtor ae eee e 
we hear ef thei © g with one ag- 
. ory an, gf their 
+ continning daily with one accard in the 
templef, of © many being gabersd toge- 

cher praying,” We know what ſtzict in- 
junctions ware laid upon the ganverts by 
theix teachers; ia ound emi the fri} 
word. of their preaching Was © r We 
oy that theſe injunctians e en W 
een eier of Hesptnn daa. | 
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* hich were not, at that timie, "reputed cri- 
minal. We know the rules of purity, and 
the maxims of 'benevolence; which Chriſti- 
ans read in their books; concerning which 
rules, it is enough to obſerve, that, if they 
were, I will not fay, completely obeyed, but 
in any degree regarded, they would produce 
a ſyſtem of conduct, and, what is more 
difficult to preſerve, a difpofition of mind, 
duda regulation of affections, different from 
EY; ny thing to which they had hitherto been 
accuſtomed, and different from what they 
would ſee in others. The change and diſ- 
tinction of manners, which' reſulted from 
their new character, is perpetually referred 
to in the letters of their teachers. And 
vou hath he quickened, who 4gere dead in 
treſpaſſes and ſins, wherein in times pa ye 
walked, according to the courſe of this world, 
according to the prince of the power of the 
air, che ſpirit that now worketh in the chil⸗- 
dlrxren of diſobedience; among whom alſo we 
alt had our converſation in times paſt, in the : 
_ -haſts of our fleſh, fulfilling the deſires of the | 
flleſh, and of the mind, and were by nature 5 
dds ehren of wrath, even as others“ | 
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For the Ame poſt. of our life may ſuffice us 
to have wrought che will of the Gentiles, 
when we walked in laſciviouſneſs, luſt, ex- 
ceſs of wine, revellings, banquetings, and 
abominable idolatries, wberein they ' think it 
| Arrange that ye run not with them to the ſame _ 
 exteſr of riot. St. Paul, in his firſt letter 
to the Corinthians, after enumerating, as his 
manner was, a catalogue of vicious charac- 
ters, adds, Such were ſome of you, bur 
| ws are waſhed, but ye are ſanQified};” In 
like manner, and alluding to the ſame 
change of practices and ſentiment, heaſks - 
the Roman Chriſtians what fruit they had 

in thoſe things whereof they are now alham- 
<d}?” The phraſes which the ſame writer 
"employs to deſcribe the moral condition f 
Chriſtians, compared with their condition 
before they became Chriſtians, ſuch as ne cw q 
neſs of life,” being © freed from ſin, be- - 
ing dead to fin,” © the deſtruQtion of the 
body of fin, chat, for the future, they ſhould 

not ſerve ſin;“ © children of light and of the 

day,” as oppoſed to children of abe : 
and of night, not fleeping as others,” + 
1 at leaſt, a new ne Tak obligation 8 
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bee ee which Pliny hm Mid 


behaviour of the new ſect in his time, and 
which teſtimony comes not more than fifty 
years after that of St. Paul, is very apphcar 
ble to the ſubject under conſideration. The 
character which this writer gives af the 
Qhriſtzans of that age, and which wasdrawn 
from a-pretty accurate enquiry, beeauſe he 
 eondidered their moral principles as the point 
in which the magiſtrate was ingerefied, is as 


ſollows: Ale teils rhe emperor, * chat fame 


or who, to fave themſelvrs, ꝓrenended that 
che had relinquiſhed it, affinmed that they 
were wont te met together, on a tated day, 


febves alternately a hymn to Christ 36 280d; 


und to bind chemſelyes, by an oath, not to 
che commiſſin of any wickedneſs, but chat 

they would not be guilty of theft er robhe- 
, er adultery; that they would never fal- 


"fy. heir ward; nor deny a pledge cemmiz- 


ted to chem, when called upon #9 vgturn it. 
This proves that a morality, more pure and 


ſtrict chan was ordinary, prevailed at that 


cg dme in Chriſtian giti, And to me it ap- 


Pears, 


06 

— that we are authoriſtd to carry this 
teſtimony back to the age of the apoſtles, 
decauſe it is not probable that the immedi- 
ate hedfets and difeiples of Chriſt were mort 
relaxed than their ſucceſiors in Pliny's time, 
S 
. Ee : | 


char. vL 
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ing lo have been original. 22 9 0 of the 
Chriſtian Miracles, 1 aſſed their lives in la- 
Jour, dangers, and fufferinge, voluntarily un- 
dergone in atteſtation of the accounts which 

they delivered, and folely in conſequence of their 
belief of the truth of theſe accounts ; and that 
they alſo fubmitied from ons Jane » motives to 
re rules conduct. f 


3 firſt, de EE 
cy of the religion at this hour ſecondly, | 
the only credible account which can be given 
of its original, viz. che activity of the foun- ' 
der and his aſſociates; thirdly, the oppoliti- 
FN nn n maſk naturally have 

excited; 


EM 1 86 3. 3 | _ 
edited ry fourthly, the fate of the founder of 
the reli gion, atteſted by heathen writers as 
well as our own; fifthly, the teſtimony of 
the ſame writers to the ſufferings of Chriſti- 
ans, either contemporary with; or immedi- 

ately ſucceeding, the original ſettlers of the 
inſtitution ; fixthly, predictions of the ſuffer- 
ings of his followers aſcribed to the founder 
of the religion, which aſcription alone proves, 
either that ſuch predictions were delivered 
and fulfilled, or that. the writers of Chriſt's 
life were induced by the event to attribute 
ſuch predictions to him; ſexenthly, letters 
now in our poſſeſſion, written by ſome of 
the principal. agents in the tranſaction, and 
referring expreſsly to extreme labours, dap- 
gers, and ſufferings, ſuſtained by themſel ves 
and their companions. laſtly, 2 hiſtory, pur- 
porting to be written by a fellow traveller of 
one of the new teachers, and, by 1 its unſo- 
phiſticated correſpondency with letters of 
that perſon ſtill extant, proving itſelf to be 
Written by ſome one well; acquainted with 
'L the ſubject of che narrative, which hiſtory 
ö contains accounts of UT, perſecutions, ' 
and martyrdoms, anſwering to what the for- 
mer reaſbns lead us to expect: when we lay 
together theſe -confiderations, which, taken 
ey, w_ 1 chink, correctly ſuch as I- 


have | 


* 


* 
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have-ſtated chem in the preceding chapters 
there cannot much doubt remain upon our 
minds, but chat a number of perſons at that 
time appeared in the world, publicly advan . 
Cing an extraordinary ftory, and, for the ſake 


of propagating the belief of chat ſtory, rr 
luntarily incurring. great perſonal dangers, 
traverſing ſeas and kingdoms, exerting great 
_ induſtry, and ſuſtaining great extremities of- 

ill uſage and perſecution. -, It is alſo. proved. 
that the ſame perſons,. in conſequence... of 


_ their , perſuaſion, or pretended perſuaſion of 


the truth of what they aſſerted, entered up- 
on a ans of life! in many nen . N 


— 


"Exc rom the clear and OE parts of | 
the caſe, I think it to be likewiſe in the high- 


eſt degree probable, that the ſtory, for which 


theſe perſons voluntarily expoſed. themſelves, 
to. the fatigues and hardſhips which they. en- 
dured, was a miraculous ſtory; ; I mean, that 
they pretended ro miraculous evidence of. 
ſome kind or other. They had nothing elle 


to ſtand upon. The deſignation of the per- 


ſon, that is to ſay, that Jeſus of Nazareth, 
rather than any other perſon, was the Mei- 
Gah, and, as ſuch, the ſubject of their mi- 


niſtry, could only be founded upon füper- 
| natural | 


(up * 
aacural tokens artHibuted to kim. Here were 
no victories, nos 'cottqueſts, no revolutions, 
ns ſurpriſing ele vatioſ of fortune, noachieve- 
ment of valeur, of ſtrength or of policy,” 
dd appeal to; no diſcoveries in any art or ſei- 

ence, no great efforts of genius or learning 
to produce. A Galileun peaſant was aniicun» 
cen to the World as 4 divine lawgi ver. R 
young man ef mean ' condition, of a private 
and fimple life, ' and who had wroughe ne 
delivernce for the Jewiſh nation, was de- 
cot his miſlion; (an what other but faperna+ 
tural proofs could there be?) was too abſurd 
- a claim to be either imagined, or attempted, 

or creflited;. In whatever degres; or in what - 


| erer part, the religion was argumentative, 


when ir came to the queſtion, is che carpen · 
ter's ſbn of Nazareth the perſon whom we 
are to receive ard obey ! there was nothing 
bat the miracles attributed to him, by which 
his prerenfibhs could be maintained for a mo- 
ment. RVrry controverſy and every queſti- 
on that preſuppoſe theſe; for however ſuch 
conttoverkes, when they did arife, might, 
and naturally would, be diſcuſſed upon their 
oN ae of urnehetn. . . 
| 8 


CR) 
ung the tiiruculous evidence which had beem 
aſſerted to attend che founder of the religion, 
(which would have been to emer upon ano - 
ther, and 4 more general, queſtion) yet we 
are to bear in mind, that, without previouſ- 
ly ſuppoſing the exiſtence, or che pretenceß 
of ſuch evidenee, there could have been no 


place for the difeufſion or the argument at 


all. Thus, for example, wherher the pro- 
pheſies, which the Jens interpreted to belong | 
to the Meſfiah, were, or were not, applica - 
ble to the hiſtory” of Jeſus of Nazareth, was 
_ 2 naturyl ſuhject of debate in thoſe times; 


and the debate would proceed, without re- 


carring at every turn to kis mirgcles, becauſe 


it ſer out wick fuppoſing theſe; inaſmuch as 


without miracylous marks and tokens, (real 
or pretended) or without ſome ſuch great 
| change effected by hig means in the public 
condition of the country, 2s might have fa- _ 
_ Upfied che then received interpretation of 


£4 theſe propheſies, I do not ſee how the queſti- 


on could ever have been entertained. Apol- 
los, we read, mightily convinced che Jews, 
| ſhowing by the ſcriptures that Jeſus was 
Chriſt* 7” but unleſs Jeſus had exhibired 
2 85 n of his perſon, ſome 9 
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ſuper natural power, the argument * the 
old fcriptures could have had no place. It 


had nothing to attach upon. A young man, i 


| ealling himſelf the ſon of God, gathering a 


erowd-:about- him, -and delivering to; them 
lectures of morality, could not have excited 
oO much as a doubt amongſt che Jews'whe- = 
ther he was the object in whom a long ſeri- 
es of ancient propheſies terminated, from the 
completion of which they had formed ſuch. 
magnificent expectations, and expectations 
of a nature ſo oppoſite to what appeared; I. 
mean, no ſuch doubt could exiſt when they 
had the whole cafe before them, when they. 
_ faw-him put to death for his officiouſaeſs, 
and when by his death the evidence concern - 
ing Him was cloſed. Again, the ect of the 
Meſſiah's coming, ſuppoſing Jeſus. o have 
been him, upon Jews,- upon Gentiles, upon 
their relation to each other, upon their ac- 
ceptance with God, upon their duties and 
rheir expectations; his nature, authority, of- 
fice, and agency; were likely to become ſub- 
jects of much conſideration with the carly 
votaries of the religion, and to occupy their 
attention and writings. I ſhould not, how- 
ever, expect, that in theſe diſquiſitions, whe- 
ther j ceſerved in the form of letters, ſpeech- 
— or 75 treatiſes, frequent. or very direct 
* mention 


1 i 
mention of his miracles would occur. Still 
miraculous evidence lay at the bottom of che 

argument. In the primary queſtion, mira- 
culous pretenſions, and miraculous preten- 
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"That the original Bn was . is 
very fairly alſo inferred from the miraculous 
powers which were laid claim to by the 
Chriſtians of ſucceeding ages. If the accounts 
af theſe miracles be true, it was a continua | 
tion of the ſame powers: if they be falſe, it 
was an imitation, I will not ſay, of what had 
been wrought, but of what had been reports - 
ed ro have been wrought, by thoſe who pre- 
| ceded them. That imitation ſhould follow 
reality ; 3 fiction be grafted upon truth ; that if 

miracles. were performed at firſt, miracles 
ſhould be pretended afterwards, agrees ſo 
well with the ordinary courſe of human af- 
fairs, that we can have no great difficulty in 
beli ieving it. The contrary ſuppoſition is ve- 
ry improbable, namely, that miracles mould 
be pretended to by the followers of the apoſ- 
les and firſt emiſſaries of the religion, when' 
none were pretended to, either in their own 
perſons or that of their maſter, by cheſe apoſ- 
oi and emiſſaries themſelyes. 
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Thers bs hs Koide that many, N 
Jing to have been original witneſſes of the Chrife © 
tran Mi racles, paſſed their lives in labours, $ 
4 rs and ſufferings, wolentarily e 

in attteflation of” the arcmumty which they deli-- 

ver ru, and fokly in conſequence of their boligf 
of the truth of thoſt accounts; and that they 


40% fubmitted, ge Jn vow 
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Tr on once then 1 39k 1 that the wit 
propagators of the Chriſtian inſtitution did 
_ exert great activity, and. ſubject themſelves . 
to. great dangers and ſufferings, in conſe- 
- quence, and tr the ſake of an extraordina · | 
xy, and I think we may ſay, of a miraculous 
ſtory of ſome kind or other; the next great 
queſtion is, whether the account, Which our 
ſcriptures contain, be that ſtory; that which 
theſe men delivered, and for which ere ac 
ted and ſuffered as they did, p 


._ his queftiort is, aft esd, no other 4 
- whether the ſtory, which Chriſtians have nos, | 
be the Nr which — had thor; and 
| of 


3 

ol this the following proofs may bededuced 
from general conſiderations, and from con- 
 fidermtions prior to any enquiry into the pare 
oth Ae RET 
TE eee 


| la the firſt place, there exiſts no. unde or 
veſtige of any ocher ſtory. It is Bot, Jike 
the death of Cyrus the Great, a competities 
between oppelite accounts, or between the 


 gradix of different hiſtorians. There is. not 


a document, er ſcrap of account, either ean- 
temporary with the commencement of Cbriſ - 
tianity, or extant within many ages after that 
commencement, which aſſigus s hiſtory fab 
ſtentially different from our. The remote, 
brief, and incidental notices of che affair, 
which are found in heathen writers, ſo far 
as they do ge, go along with us, They bear | 
teſtimony to theſe facts; that the inſtitution 
originated from Jeſus; that the founder was 
put to death, as a malefactor, at Jeruſalem, 
by the authority of the Roman governor, 
Pontius Pilate; that the religion novertheleſs 
ſpread in that city, and throughout Juda; 
and that it was propagated from thence to 
diſtant countries; that the converts were nu- 
merous; that they ſuſſered great hardfhips 
and n for cheir profeſſion; 75 and chat all 


this q 
PIE on 
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. took Madan the age of the world which 
our books have aſſigned. They go on fur- 
ther, to deſcribe the manners of Chriſtians ur 
terms perfectly conformable to the accounts 
extant in our books,; that they were wont 
to aſſemble on a certain day; that they ſung 

bhymns to Chriſt as to a god; chat they bound 
themſelves by an 6ath not to commit any 
| crime, hut to abſtain from heft and adulte- 
ry, to adhere ſtrictly to their promiſes, and 
not to deny money depoſited in their hands* ; 
that they worſhipped him who was erueifi- 
ell in Paleſtine; that this, their firſt law- 

_ River, had taught them that they were all 

brethren; that they had a great contempt for 
the things of this world, and looked upon 
them as common; that they flew to one ano- 
ther's relief; that theycheriſhed ſtrong hopes 
ot immortality; that they deſpiſed death, and 
| maria chemſelres ro ran TY "This 


* + Vide PH Sr Irs 3 1 

5 preſſing himſelf, fays,—* Comparing Pliny's-Letter with tbe 

A ꝗccount in the As, it ſeems to me that I had not taken up 

another anthar, but that I was tilt reading the hiſtorian of 

that extraceiinary ſbeiety This is firong ; but there is un: 

doubtedly an „ — al the nity that could be. er. 

_ peed; © 

27406: i warerhble what expedition aaa » SL of 

their friends. are known to be in trouble. In a word, they 
"_ Tuch an occfion—for theſe miſerable men 


have 
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18 PO STORY? writers ho viewed the ſub- 
jet at a great diſtance, who were uninform- 
ed and unintereſted about it. It beard the 
characters of ſuch an account upon che facs 
of it; becauſe it deſcribes. effects, namely, che 
appearance in the world of a new religion, 1 
and the converſion of great multitudes to ie, 
without deſcending, in the ſmalleſt degree, 1 
to che detail of the tranſaction upon which 
it was founded, the interior of the inſtituti- 
on, the evidence or arguments offered by 
thoſe who drew over others to it. Yet ſtill 
here is no contradiction of our ſtory, no 
other or different ſtory ſet up againſt it, but 
ſo far a confirmation of it, as that, in the ge- 
neral points upon which the heathen account 
touches, it agrees with chat WE we find : 
Jorg nth wan e OM 


7 The n A e of 1 a 5 
Jewiſh writers, of that and the adjoining pe- 
riod, Which have come down to us. What- 


8 have no Aotbt 58 ſhall be immortal, and nue for aw, 
therefore they contemn death, and many furrender themſelves | 
to ſufferings. | Moreover their firſt law-giver has taught them 
that they are all brethren, when, once they have turned and 
renounced the gods of the Greeks, and worſhip the maſter of 

d theirs who was crucified; and engage to live according to his 
laws. They have alſo a ſovereign contempt for all — things 
of this world, and look upon them as e Lucian de 
e ty 1 t: r. p. 58. ed. . | 
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ee no - of hs trankaRion” 
chan that whagh we acknowledge, Joſephus, 


0 who wrote his antiquities, or hiſtory of the 
ems, about ſixty years after the commence» 


meat of Chriſtianity, in 3 paſſage gentrally 
admitted as genuine, makes mention of John 
under the name of John the Baptiſt that he 

was a preacher of virtue; that he baptized 
bis profelytes; chat he was well received by 


. the people ; that he was impriſoned and put 


to death by Henod ; and that Herod lived in 
_ v criminal cohabitation with Herodias, his 
brother's wife. In another paſlage, allow- 
ed by many, although not without eenſide - 
rable queſtion being moved aboutir, e hear 
of © James, the brother of him who was cal- 
led Jeſus, and of his being put to death f. 3 

| In a third paſſage, extant in every copy that 
remains of Joſephus s hiſtory, but the au- 
thenricity of which has novertheleſs been 
; long diſputed, we haye an explicit reſtimony N 
0 the. ſubſtance. of our hiſtory in abc 
words: At that time lived Jeſus, a wit 
man, if he may be called a man, for he per- 
formed many wanderful worker. 3s. mas 2 
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teacher of Gach- men as received the truth 
with pleaſure... He drew over to him many | 

"Jews. and. Gentilea. This was the Chriſt; 


and When Pilate, at the inſtigation vf the 
chief men amang us, had condemned him 
to the croſz, they, who: before had canceiv- 
. ed an affeQon. for him, did not ceaſe to ad- 
here to him; for on the third day heiappearn 
ed to. them alive again, the divine prophets 
having foretold theſe and. many wanderfal 
things concerning him. And the ſet of che 9 
Chriſtians, ſo ealled from him, fubſiſts to 5 
this time“ Whatever becomes of the con- 
troverſy concerning the genuineneſs: af this f 
paſſage; whether hecher p go the whole 
length of our hiſtory; which, if the paſſage 
be ſincere, he does; or whether he proceed 
only a very little way with us, which, if the 5 
paſſage be rejected. we confeſs. to be the caſes Bu. 
ſtill what we aſſerted. is true, that he gives 
no other or different hiſtory of che ſubject : 
from ours, no other or different account f 
the original-of the inſtitution. And I think _ 
alſo. that ĩt may with great reaſon be conten- 
ded, either chat the paſſage is genuine, or 
that che Glence of Joſephus was deſigned. For, 
. * e Wm of 
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our own books entirely, yet when Tacitus, 
_ who wrote not twenty, perhaps not ten, years 


after Joſephus, i in his account of a period in 


which Joſe phus was near thirty years of age, 


tells us, rhat a vaſt multitude of Chriſtians 


| were condemned at Rome; that they deri- 
ved their denomination from Chriſt, who, in 


che reign of Tiberius, was put 10 death, as a 


criminal, by the procurator Pontius Pilate ; 


That the ſuperſtition had fpread not only over 


Judæa, the ſource of the evil, but had reach- 
ed Rome alſo: when Suetonius, an hiſtori- 
1 Tacitus, relates, that, 


in the time of 5 
ing diſturbances at Rome, Chreſtus being 
their leader; and that, during the reign of 
| Nero, the Chriſtians were puniſhed ; under 
boch which emperors Joſe phus ved: 
When Pliny, who wrote his celebrated epiſ- 
le not more than thirty years after the pub- 
cation of Joſephus" 8 hiſtory, found the 


. Chriſtiaus in ſuch numbers in che province 


pf Bythynia as to draw from him a com- 
| plaint, that the contagion Rad ſeized cities, 


Ng towns, and villages, and had ſo ſeized them 


as to produce a general deſertion of the pub- 
lie rites; and when, as bath already been ob- 


ſerved, chere is no reaſon for imagining 
| hat the Chriſtians were more numerous in 


2 


alius, the Jews were mak- 


2 8 N 
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Bychynia than in many other parts of che Ro- 


man empire: it cannot, I ſhould ſuppoſe, 
after chis, be believed, that the religion, and 
che tranſaction upon which it was founded, 
| Were too obſcure to engage the attention of 
Joſephus, or to obtain a place in his hiſtory. 
Perhaps he did not know how to repreſent 
the buſineſs, and diſpoſed of his difficulties 


by paſling it over in ſilence. Euſebius wrote 


the lite of Conſtantine, yet omits entirely the 


moſt remarkable. circumſtance. in chat life, 
the death of his ſon. Criſf pus; undoubtedly 


for the reaſon here given. The reſerve of 


1 Joſephus upon the ſubject of Chriſtianity 


appears alſo in his paſſing over the baniſh- 


ment of the Jews-by Claudius, which Sue- 


tonius, we have ſeen, has recorded with an 
expreſs reference to Chriſt. This is at leaſt 
as remarkable as his ſilence about the infants 
of Bethlehem “. Be, however, the fact, or the 


| n of the be! in ane fo what it 


220091 21 10 0dr nl tiy'y 1; may, 


2 „ Michaclis has ak and, as it ſhould from fairly 
enough, that probably not more than twenty children periſh» 
ed by this cruel precaution, . Michael; Introd. to the I. 


2 tranſlated by Marſh. Vor. 1. e. ii, ſec, 11. 


"al There is no notice taken of Chriſtianity i in the Vins, a 
collection of Jewiſh traditions compiled about the year 180, 
although it contains. Trac, « De cultu Peregrino,” of 

5 ann aar, yet it cance be Sued but 

that 


1 * 
n 


A 


* 2 
1 
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may, no cher or d. « kiftory of the füb- | 
Ject has been given by him, or is pretended 
to have been given. But further, che whole 
feries of Chriſtian writers, from che firſt age 
of the inſtitution down to the prefent, in 
their diſcuſſions, apologies, arguments, and 
controverſies, proceed upon the general ſto- 
ry which our ſcriptures contain, and upon 
no other. The main facts, the principal 
agents, are alike in all. This argument will 
appear toe be of great force, when it is 
known that we are able to trace back the 
feries of writers to a contact with the hif- 
| torieal books of the New Teſtament, and 
to che age of the firſt emiſfaries of the reli- 
gion, and to deduce” if," By an unbroken 
 Eomtinvation,, from an end of the train to 
the preſent.” | 


AER ERISA of che wpofilir fund 
aww than #beir letters cun We 
- have) though written without the remoteſt 


| en Ehiinivatey vas perfeltly vel known in e hs; 
time. There is extremely little notice of the fübject in the 


Jeruſalem Talmud, compiled about the year 300, and not 
much more in the Babyloniſn Taimud, ofthe year 300, al- 


3 though both theſe works are of 2 religious nature, and al- 


though, when the firſt was compiled, Chriſtianity was upon 
the point of becoming the religion of the ſtate, _ whiter. 


CO ION * 200 years. 


) 


| 4 of tranſmitt 
or of Chriſtianity, to future ages, or even 
of making it known ro their conterapora- 
ies, incidentally. diſcloſe to us che follow-. 
ing circumſtances: * Chriſt's deſcent, and 
family, his. innocence, che meekneſs and 
| gentleneſs. of his character (a recognition 
which goes to the whole goſpel hiſtory), his 
exalted nature, his circumeißon, transſigu- 
ration, bis life of oppoſition and fuffering. 
his patience and refignation, the appoint- 
ment of the euchariſt and the manner of it, 
his agony, his confeſſion. hefore Pontius Pi- 
late, his firipes, crucifixion, burial, reſurrec- 
tion, his appearance after ic, firſt to Peter, 
then to the reſt of the apoſtles, his aſcenſion 
into heayen, and his defignativn, to be the 
future judge of mankind; the Rated reſi- 
dence of the apoſtles at Jeruſalem, cho work 
ing of miracles by the firſt preachers of the 
| 59 bed nana tage * 


* 


ban me elzape if we schieht fo great 


* Heb. i. 3.“ How 


— falvation, which, at the firſt, began to be ſpoken by the Lord, 


the hiſtory of Chriſt, 


and was confirmed unto us by them that beard bin, God alſo | 
| bearing them witneſs, both with Ken, and wude, and with 

. divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt,” T alledge this 
epiſtle without heſitation, for whatever doubts may have been 
raiſed about its author, there can be none concerning the age 
jo yhick is was e. nn carries 
| about 
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| the faccefsful propagation of the religion, the 
_ perſecution of its followers, the miraculous 
converſion of Paul, miracles wrought" by 
himſelf, and alledged in his controverſies | 
with his adverſaries, and in letters to the 


perſons amongſt whom they were wrought; 
5 4 that miracles were #he Ag * an 1 9 
In an epiſtle bearing the name of winds: 
bas the companion of Paul, prob ably genu - 
ine, certainly belonging to that age, we have 
the ſufferings of Chriſt, his choice of apoſ- 
tles and their number, his paſſion, the ſcarlet 
robe, the vinegar and gall, the mocking and 
2 piercing: the caſting lots for his coat f, his 
reſurrection on the eighth, (7. e. the firſt day 
of the week 1) and the commemorative diſ- 
3 of that day, his manifeſtation after 
his reſurrection, and dati, his aſcenſion, 


about iealte"indubirabls marks of: e Fa | 
It ſpeaks, for- inſtance, throughout, of the temple as then 
ſtanding, and of the worſhip of the temple as then ſubſiſting · 

e—Heb. viii. 4. For if he were on earth, he ſhould not be a 
prieſt, ſeeing there are prieſts that offer according to the law,” 
Again, Heb. xiij. 10. We have an altar whereof they have 
no right to eat which ſerve the tabernacle.” 

1 Cor. xii, 12. Truly, the figne of an apoſtle were wrought 
among you in all Ls in ſigns; and wonders, and . ; 


ty deeds,” ve OT 

© 2 e der g. eit „ 
LY: * e 
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tae) 
We have alſo his miracles, generally but po- 


ſitively referred to in the following words: 
3 finally teaching the people of Iſrgel, and 
doing many evonder's and figns among them, he 3 
- preached to them, and ſhowed the 3 43 
great War which he bare towards chem. 


In an epiſtle of Clement, a hearer of St. 


Paul, although written for a purpoſe remote- | 


ly connected with the Chriſtian hiſtory, we _ 
have the reſurrection of Chriſt, and the fab- 
ſequent miſſion of the apoſtles, recorded in 
theſe ſatis factory terms: The apoftles have 


preached to vs, from our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
from God-—Fpr having received their com- 


mand, and being thoroughly A ured by the re- 


ſurrection of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, they went 


abroad, publiſhing that the kingdom of God 


Was at hand F.“ We find noticed alſo, the 


humility, yet the power of Chriſt f, his de- 


| ſcent from Abraham, his crucifixion. We 
have Peter and Paul repreſented as faithful 


155 and righteous pillars of the church, the nu- 

merous ſufferings of Peter, the bonds, ſtripes, * 
and ſtoning of Paul, and more particularly, be 

his extenſive and unwearied ves. „ 


n * 
N 
I Ib. e. xvi, © 
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1 an epiſtle of Polyrarp, a diſciple of St. 
John, though only a brief hortatory letter, 
e have the humility, patience,” ſufferings, 
teſurrection, and aſcenſion of Chriſt, toge- 
cher with che apoſtolic character of St. Paul 
diſtinctiy recognized *. Of this ſame faber 
Vos are alſo aſſured by Irenæus, that he Ure- 
nus) hed heard him relate, what he had 
received from eye · witneſſes concerning the 
; Lord, both Saad his Miracles and his 

_ f. 


Im the eattlaining MP of Si ib | 
-  evnntenipotary of Polycarp, (yet, like thoſe of 
| Polycarp, treating of ſubjeQts in no wile lead- 
"Ing to any recital of che Chriſtian ' hiſtory) 
the oecafional alluſions are proportionably 
mote copious. The deſcent of Chriſt from 
David, Kis mother Mary, his miraculous 


wr conerption, the ſtar at his bur. his baptiſin 


by John, the reaſon” afſigned for it, his ap- 
| peal to the prophets, the ointment poured on 
| Ks head, his ſufferings under Pontius Pilate 
und Herod the Tetrarch, His refrreQton, 
the Lord's day called aud Repr. in commemo- 
ration of it, ad the Fuchariſt, in both its 
uw are unequivocally referred to. Upon. 


FA 
„ Pol. Ep. ad Phil, c. v. viii. ii. iii. | 
f bo 5 


(10% 
the refurrection this writer Wen 


Rantial; He mentions che apoſtles eating 
and drinking with Chriſt after he was riſen, 

cheir feeling and their handling him; from 
which laſt circumſtance Ignatius raiſes this 
juſt refle@tion—* They believed, being con- 
vinced both by his fleſh and ſpirit; for this 
cauſe-they deſpiſed ys and were ts a 


de above it 


- Quadratus, of the 4255 age with 8 
| has left us the fol lowing noble teſtimony ;— 
The works of our Saviour were always 
eonſpicuous, for they were real both they 
chat were healed, and they that were raiſed 
_ from the dead: So were ſeen not only 

# when they. were healed or raiſed, but for a 
long time after wards. Not only whilſt he 
dwelled on this earth, but alſo after his de- 
parture, and for a good while after it, inſo- 
much that 8 of * Taye ae to our 
| times f.“ | 


Juſtin IRS" came little more chan thirty | 
years after Quadratus. From Juſtin's works, 
which are ſtill extant, might be collefted a 


Tf tolerably complete account of Chriſt 8 s life, 


bf Ad. __ e. iii. : 
8 Ap. Euſ. H. E. I. iv, e. 3. 
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in an: points agreeing with that which is de- 
livered in our ſcriptures; taken indeed, in a 


great meaſure, from thoſe ſcriptures, but 


ſtill proving that this account, and no other, 
was the account known and extant in that 


age. The miracles in particular, which 
form the part of Chriſt's hiſtory moſt mate» 
rial to be traced, ſtand fully and diſtiatly 

recognized in the following paſlage:—< He 
healed thoſe who had been blind, and deaf, 
and lame, from their birth, cauſing, by his 


word, one to leap, another to hear, and a 
chird to ſee; and by raiſing the dead, and 


making them to live, he induced, by his | 
works, dae meu of ue par e e frag?” 


1 is en to carry theſe cmd: . 
lower, becauſe the hiſtory, after this time, 
occurs in ancient Chriſtian writings as fami- 


liavly as it is wont to do in modern ſermons ; ; 
oceurs always the fame in ſubſtance, and al- 


ways that which our EONS W ö 


\ * 


This! is not. Gay true of thoſe writings of 


_ Chriſtians: which are genuirie, and of ac- 


knowledged authority, but it is, in a great 
AY true of all their ancient writings 


1 * gil. cum. mg. * 288. ed. Thir). 
which 
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which remain; although ſome of theſe may 

have been erroneouſly aſcribed to authors to 
whom they did not belong, or may contain 
falſe accounts, or may appear to be undeſerv- . 
ing of credit, or never indeed to have ob- 
tained any. Whatever fables chey have 
mixed with che narrative, they preſerve the -_ 
material parts, the leading facts, as we have 
them; and, ſo far as they do this, although 
N evidence of nothing elſe, they are 
evidence that theſe points were fixed, were 
received and acknowledged by all Chriſtians 
in the ages in Which the books were written. 
At leaſt it may be aſſerted, that, in the places 
where we were moſt likely to meet with ſuch 
things, if ſuch things had exiſted, no re- 
liques appear of any ſtory ſabſtantially dif-. 

ferent from the preſent, as the cauſe, . 


the ens of fehr institution, 


Now that hi ene! Ntory, al ER de- | 


livered by the firſt preachers of the inftituti- 


on, ſhould have died away ſo entirely as to 

haye left no record or memorial of its exiſt. 

ence, although fo many records and memo» 
rials of the time and tranſaction remain; 


and that another ſtory ſhould have 
into its place, and gained excluſive poſſeſſion 
of me veer 0 all why: profeſſed themſelves 


Om” 


* . «7 — es _ 


— — —b_ I” Eats 


the varratiee upon which theſe perſons acted, 


) | 


diſkiples of hs inſtiturion, is beyond any 
- cxample of the corruption of even oral tra- 


and {till leſs eonfiſtenx with the ex- 


EF 
bability, which is very great, is rendered 


ſtill greater by the reflection, that no ſuch 
change, as the oblivion of one flory and the 


 ſabſtiration' of another, took place in any 
furure period of the Chriſtian ra. Chriſti- 


anity hag travelled rhrough dark and torbu- 


lent ages; nevertheleſs it came out of the 


clond and the ſtorm. fuck, in ſabſtznce, as * 


— - to the primitive hiſtory, and ihe: entitled 
do different degrees of credit; many doctri- 
nal errors alfo 1 were from time to time grafted 


into the public creed, but ſtim the original 


vs ſtory remained, and remained the fame. In 
All its principal parts it has been fixed from 
| the beginning. | Bs 5 


25 8 
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Thirdly, The Nane er a bs . 


chat prevailed amongſt the early diſciples of 
Chriſtianity were fach as belonged to, and 


ſprung out of, the narrative now in our 
hands; which accordancy ſhows, chat i it was 


and which they had received from their 


teachers. Our account makes the * 
as a 


7 
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6 ſhould be _ ee the firſt | | 


| Chriſtians were baptized. Our account 
makes him direct that they ſhould hold reli- 
gious allemblies. Qur accounts make the 


apoſtles affemble upon a ſtated day in che 


week: we find, and that from information 


| perfectly independent of our accounts, that = 
the Chriſtians of the firſt centuryidid-abſerve = 


ſtated days of allembling. - Our hiſtories re- 2 


cord che inftitution of che rite wich we 
call the Lord's Supper, and a command to 
re in 22 faccefnon we find. 
ee And indeed we find 
concutring in all the above-mentioned abſer- 
vances, Chriſtian ſocieties af many different 
nations and languages, removed from ohe 


another by great diſtance of place and ſiſu- 


militude of ſituation. It is alſo extremely 
material to remark, chat there is no roam for 


infinuating that our bocks were fabricated - 


with a:iſtudious accommodation to the uſages 
| which obtained at the time they were written; 
that the authors of the "books found che 
uſages eſtabliſhed, and framed the ſtory to 

account for their original. The ſcripture © 
accounts, eſpecially of the Lord's Supper, 
are too ſhort and * not to fay too ob- 


ſcure, 


| Tt -_ 110 3 
|  ſeure, and, in this view, deficient, n allow 
4 A . og _ ſuch ſuſpicion“. | 


7 ? 


J 


> Amongſt dhe proofs. of the PERS rag 

| pibpolaion, viz.. that the ſtory, which we 
have #040, is, in ſubſtance, the ſtory which 
the Chriſtians had ben, or, in other words, 
that the accounts. in our goſpels are, as to 
their principal parts at leaſt, - che accounts 
which the apoſtles and original teachers of 
ile religion delivered, one ariſes from ob- 
ſerving, that it appears by the goſpels them 
| ſelves, that the ſtory was public at the time; 
chat the Chriſtian community was already 


parts of the narrative. The goſpels Were 
not the original cauſe of the Chriſtian hiſto- 
ry being believed, but were themſelves 
among the conſequences of that belief. This 
is expreſsly affirmed by St. Luke in his brief, | 
but, as I think, very important and infirnc- 
tive preface. 7 Foraſmuch (ſays the evan- 
ane my have taken. e | 


_ Ws 3; 930 

„ 8 The. * W © 5 ee e eee 
4 comparing the ſhort ſcripture accounts of the Chriſtian rites 
above mentioned with the minute and circumilantial direc- 
Lions gontained in the pretended apoRolical conſtitutions, will 
ſee the; force of this obſervations; he, why between 

5 uh SORT, - wer Trop va 
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| in poſſeſſion of the ſubſtance and principal 


| had perfect underſtanding of all things from 


1 write, was already believed by Chriſtians; 


Hhuimſelf, was to trace each particular to its 


ö x: 1 1179 e 
| forth 3 in order a declaration of choſe chicks | 
_ which are moſt ſurely believed amongſt ys, even 
as they delivered them unto us, which, from thi 
beginning, were eye- witneſſes and miniflers of 
the word; it ſeemed good to me alſo, having 


the very firſt, to write unto thee in order, 
- moſt excellent Theophilus, that thou might- 
eſt know the certainty of thoſe things wwhercin- | 
thou haſt been infirufted.”” This ſhort intro- 
duction teſtifies, that the ſubſtance of he 
hiſtory, which the evangeliſt was about to 


that it was believed upon the declarations of 
eye-witneſles and miniſters of the word 
that it formed the account of their idem | 

in which Chriſtiaris were inſtructed; that | 
the office which the hiſtorian propoſed to 


origin, and to fix the certainty. of many 
things which the reader had before heard of. 
In St. John's Goſpel, the ſame point appears 
from hence, that chere are ſome principal 
facts, to which the hiſtorian refers, bur 
which he does not relate. A remarkable 


inſtance of this kind is the aſcenſion, which 


is not mentioned by St. John in its place, 
at the concluſion of his hiſtory, but which 
is plainly referred to in the following words 


2 c 


t 
of the fixth chapter : What and if ye 
hall fee the Son. of man aſcend up where 
| he was before.” And {till more poſitively 
in the words, which Chriſt, according to 
our evangeliſt, ſpoke. to Mary after his re- 


| farreQion, <Touch me not, for Iam not yet . 


aſcended to my father; but go unto my 
brechren, and ſay unto them, I aſcend unto 
my father and your father, unto my god 
and your god f.“ This can only be ac- 
counted for by the fuppoſition, that St. 


John wrote under a ſenſe of the notoriety of 
 _ Chrift's aſcenſion, amongſt thoſe by whom 


his: book, was ' likely to be read. The ;ſame 
account muſt alſo be given of St. Matthew's 
_ omiſſion of the ſame. important fact. The 
ching was very well known, and it did not 
ooecur to che hiſtorian, that it was neceſſary . 
to add any particulars concerning it. It 
agrees alſo with this ſolution, and with no 
other, that neither Matthew nor John diſpoſe 


of che perſon of our Lord in any manner 


whatever. . Other intimations in St. John's 
Goſpel of the then general notoriety of che 
ſtory are che following : His manner of in- 
troducing bis narrative, (ch. i. v. 15.) 
* © John Dare witneſs of him, and cried, 


EE. At John, 1. 3 and i 28. len. N 
825 N 12 ſaying, 


ö 
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| faying,” evidently preſuppoſes that his rea 

ders knew who John was. His rapid pa- 
renthetical reference to John's impriſon- 
ment, for John was not yet caſt into 
priſon *,” could only come from a writes 
whoſe mind was in the habit of conſidering | 
John's impriſonment as perfectly notorious, 
The deſcription of Andrew by the addition 
* Simon Peter's brother , takes ut for 
granted that Simon Peter was well known, 
His name had Not been mentioned before, 
| miſtearfiraAion 7 a diſcourſe, Which Chriſt 
held with the beloved diſciple, proves that 
the characters and the diſcourſe were already 


public. And the obſervation which theſes 


inſtances afford, is of equal validity for the 
purpoſe of the preſent argument, whoever 
was the author of the hiſtories. * | 


'Th ESE four circumſtances, firſt, the re- 
cognition of the account in its principal 
parts by a ſeries of ſucceeding writers; ſe- 
condly, the total abſence of any account of 
the origin of the religion ſubſtantially differ- 


John iii. 24. + Ibid. i. 40. 
1 John xxi. 24. | 
FFW 
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ent from ours ; thirdly, the early and ex- 
tenſive prevalence. of rites and inſtitutions, 
which reſult from our account; fourthly, 
our account bearing in its conſtruction 


proof that it is an account of facts, which 


were known and believed at the time; are 
ſufficient, I conceive, to ſupport an as. 
ance, that the ſtory, which we have now, 
is, in general, the ſtory which Chriſtians 


had at the beginning. I ſay i in general; by 


which term I mean, that it is the ſame in its 
texture, and in its principal facts. For in- 
- ſtance, I make no doubt, for the reaſons 
above ſtated, but that the reſurrection of the 
founder of the religion was always a part 
of the Chriſtian ſtory. Nor can a doubt of 


this remain upon the mind of any one, who. 
reflects that the reſurrection is, in ſome form 
or other, aſſerted, referred to, or aſſumed, 
in every Chriſtian writing, of every deſcrip- 


tion, which hath come down to us. 


And if our evidence ſtopped here, we 
ſhould have a ſtrong caſe to offer: for we 


ſhould have to alledge, that, in the reign of 
Tiberius Czfar, a certain number of perſons. 
ſet about an attempt of eſtabliſhing a new 


religion in the world; in the proſecution of 
which ren they voluntarily encountered 


great 


„ 
great dangers, undertook great labours, ſuſ- 
tained great ſufferings, all for a miraculous 


ſtory which they publiſhed wherever they 


came; and that the reſurrection of a dead 
man, whom, during his life, they had fol- 
lowed and accompanied, was a conſtant part 
of this ſtory. I know nothing in the above 
ſtatement which can, with any appearance 
of reaſon, be diſputed; and I know nothing 
in the hiſtory. of the human * ſimilar 
= 
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CHAP. VIII. 


There i fatigftetory ewidence that many pr ef. 
aug 40 be original wiineſſes ＋ the Chriſtian 
_ Abrracles, paſſed their lives in labours, dan- * 
_ wers, and ſufferings, voluntarily undergone in 
atteſtation of the accounts which they delivered, 
ind ſolely in conſaquence of their belief of the 
truth of theſe accounts; and that they alſo ſub- 


mitted from the ſame . to new rules of 
conduct᷑. 


| Tu AT the ſtory, which we have now is, 
in the main, the ſtory which the apoſtles 
publiſhed, is, I think, nearly certain from 
the conſiderations which have been propoſed. 
But whether, when we come to the particu- 
lars and the detail of the narrative, the hiſ- 
torical books of the New Teſtament be de- 
ſerving of credit as hiſtories, ſo that a fact 
ought to be accounted true becauſe it is found 
in them; or whether they are entitled to be 
conſidered as repreſenting the accounts, 
which, true or falſe, the apoltles, pub- 
hſhed; whether their authority, in either 
of theſe views, can be truſted 'to, is a 
point which neceſſarily depends upon what 
| „ 


. 
we know of the hooks and of their au- 
thors. 


Now, in creating of this 3 our ar- 
gument, the firſt, and a moſt material, ob- 
ſervxation upon the ſubject is, that, ſuch was 
che ſituation of che authars ta whom. the 
four goſpels are aſcribed, chat, if any one 
of che four be genuine, it is ſufficient for 
our purpoſe. The received author of the 
firſt was an original apoſtle and emiſſary of 
the religion. The received author of the 
ſecond was an inhabitant of Jeruſalem at che 
time, to whoſe houſe the apoſtles were wont 
to reſort, and himſelf an attendant upon one 
of the moſt eminent of that number. The 
received author of the third was a 
companion and fellow traveller of the moſt 
active of all the teachers of the religion, and 
in the courſe of his travels frequently i in the 
ſociety of the original apoſtles, The re- 
ceived author of the fourth, as well as of the 
firſt, was one of theſe apoſtles, No ſtronger 
evidence of the truth of a hiſtory can ariſe 
from the ſituation of the kiſtorian than what 
is here offered. The authors of all the hiſ- 
tories lived at the time and upon the ſpot. 
The authors of two of the hiſtories were pre- 
ſent at ae of the Fengy which they de- 
[34 ſcribe ; 4 
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There in fatiofaAtory evidence that manyprofiſe 
Aas iso be original wiineſſes of abe Cbniſtian 
Miraclet, paſſed their lives in labours, dan- 
Lern, and ſufferings, voluntarilyiundergone in 
atteſtation of the accounts aphich they delivered, 
nd. ſolely in conſequence of” their bel of the 
truth of theſe accounts; and that they alſo fub= 


mitted from the Jame c to new rules of” 
conduct. 


Tu AT che ſtory, which we have now is, 
in the main, the ſtory which the apoſtles 
publiſhed, is, I think, nearly certain from 
the conſiderations which have been propoſed. 
But whether, when we come to the particu- 
lars and the detail of the narrative, the hiſ- 
torical books of the New Teſtament be de- 
ferving of credit as hiſtories, ſo that a fact 
ought to be accounted true becauſe it is found 
in them; or whether they are entitled to be 
conſidered as repreſenting the accounts, 
which, true or falſe, the apoſtles, pub- 
hihed; whether their authority, in either 
of theſe views, can be truſted to, is a 
point which neceſſarily depends upon what 
7 | +: "1 
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we know of the n and of cheir au- 
thors. 


| Now, in creating of this 3 our ar- 
gument, the firſt, and à moſt material, ob- 


ſervation upon the ſubject is, that, ſuch was 


the ſituation of the authors to whom. the 
four goſpels are aſcribed, that, if any one 


of the four be genuine, it is ſufficient: for 


our purpoſe. The received author of the 
firſt was an original apoſtle and emiſſary of 
the religion. The received author of the 
ſecond was an inhabitant of Jeruſalem at the 
time, to whoſe houſe the apoſtles were wont 
to reſort, and himſelf an attendant upon one 
of the moſt eminent of that number. The 
received author of the third was a tated 
companion and fellow traveller of the moſt 
active of all the teachers of the religion, and 


in the courſe of his travels frequently i in the 
ſociety of the original apoſtles, The re- 


ceived author of the fourth, as well as of the 
firſt, was one of theſe apoſtles, No ſtronger 
evidence of the truth of a hiſtory can ariſe 
from the ſituation of the hiſtorian than whax 
is here offered. The authors of all the hiſ- 
tories lived at che time and upon the ſpot. 
The authors of two of the hiſtories were pre- 
ſent at any of the Bene Which they de- 

Go; ſcribe ; 
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ſcribe; eye-witnelſes of the facts, ear-wit- 
neſſes of the diſcourſes; writing from per- 
ſonal knowledge and weden and, what 


ſtrengthens their teſtimony, writing upon a 


ſubject in which their minds were deeply 


engaged, and in which, as they muſt have 
been very frequently repeating the accounts 


to others, the paſſages of the hiſtory would 


be kept continually alive in their memory. 
| Whoever reads the goſpels (and they ought 
to be read for this particular purpoſe) will 


find in them not merely a general affirmation 


of miraculous powers, but detailed circum- 


ſtantial accounts of miracles, with ſpecifica- 
tions of time, place, and perſons ; ; and theſe 
accounts many and various. In the goſpels, 
therefore, which bear che names of Matthew 
and John, theſe narratives, if they really 
proceed from theſe men, muſt either be true, 
as far as the fidelity of human recollection 
18 uſually to be depended upon, that is, muſt 
be true in. ſubſtance, and in their principal 
parts, (which 1 is ſufficient for the purpoſe of 


; OHA a ſupernatural agency) or they muſt 


be wilful and meditated falſchoods. Vet 


the writers who fabricated and uttered theſe 


falſchoods, if they be ſach, are of the num- 


ber of thoſe who, unleſs the whole 


contexture of the Chriſtian Rory - be a 
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dream, ſacrificed their eaſe and ſaßery in che 
cauſe, and for a purpoſe the moſt inconſiſtent 
that is poſſible with diſhoneſt intentions. 
They were villains for no end but to teach 
honeſty, and martyrs without the leaſt e 5 
pect of er or advantageG. 


The -ofpels Dd bear the name of Mark 
and Luke, although not the narratives of 
eye -witneſſes, are, if genuine, removed 


from that only by one degree. They are 
the narratives of contemporary writers, of 


writers themſelves mixing with the buſinefs, 


one of the two probably living in the place 


which was the principal ſcene of action, 
both living in habits of ſociety and correſ- 
pondence with thoſe who had been preſent 
at the tranſactions which they relate. The 

latter of them accordingly tells us, (and with 


apparent ſincerity, becauſe he tells it with- 
out pretending to perſonal knowledge, and 


without claiming for his work greater autho- 
rity than belonged. to it) that the things 
which were_ believed amongſt Chriſtians 
came from thoſe who from the beginning 
were eye-witneſſes and - miniſters of a 
word; that he had traced up accounts to their 
ref ; and d that he Was prepared to ren 


be * his 
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bis reader in che certaimy of the things 


which he related“. Very few hiftories lie ſo 
cloſe to their facts; very few hiftorians are 
fo nearly connected with the ſubje& of their 
narrative, or poſſeſs ſuch means of. — 
information , as theſe, 


_ - ie Gtwarion of the writers applies to the 
truth of the facts which they record. But 


ſomewhat ſhort of this, namely, that che 
facts recorded in the goſpels, whether true 
or falle, are the facts, and the ſort of facts, 

which the original preachers of the rdigion 
alledged. Strictly ſpeaking, I am concerned 
only to ſhow, that what the goſpels contain 
is the dame as what the apoſtles preached. 


Now how ſtands the proof of this point? 


A ſet of men went about the world publiſh- 
ing a ſtory compoſed of miraculous accounts 


exigeney of the cafe they muſt have been) 


e che en WE e accounts, 


2 Whiy wotld abt the candid and modeſt preface of this 
hiſtorian be believed as well as that which Dion Caſſius pre- 


fixes to his life of Commodus. « Theſe things and the fol. - 


- lowing 1 write not from che report of others, but from my 
own knowledge and obſervation.” I ſee no reaſon to doubt 
but that both paſſages deſeribe truly . the ſituation of 

the authors. 


called 


at preſent we uſe cheir teſtimony to à point 


(For miraculous from the very nature and 


34 


was frequently brought into the ſociety of 
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| eatted upon mankind to quit the religions 


in which they had been educared, and to take 
up, from thenceforth, a new ſyſtem of opi- 
tons, and new rules of action. What is 


more, in atteſtation of theſe accounts, that 


is, in ſupport of an inſtitution of Which 


theſe accounts were the foundation, the fame 


men voluntarily expoſed themſelves to harraſ- 
fing and perpetual labours, dangers and ff - 
ferings. We want to know what theſe ac- 
counts were. We have the particulars, 4. e. 


many particulars, from two of their own 


| number. We have them from an attendant a 


of one of the number, and who chere is rea- 
ſon to believe was an inhabitant of Jeruſas 
lem at the time. We have them from a 
fourth writer, who accompanied che moſt © 
laborious miſhonary of the inſtitution in his 
travels; who, in the courſe of theſe travels, 


the reſt ; and who, let it be obſerved, be- 
zins his narrative by telling us, that he is 
about to relate the things which had been - 
delivered by thoſe who were miniſters of the : 


word and eye-witneſſes of the fact. Ido 


not know what information can be more bs 
fatis factory than this. We may, perhaps, 


perceive the force and value of it more ſenſi- 


bly, if we reflect ho- requiring we ſhould 
„ bave 
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| have been if we had wanted it. Suppoſing 8 
it to be ſufficiently proved, that the religion, 
now profeſſed: among us, owed its original 
to the preaching and miniſtry of a number 
of men, who, about eighteen centuries ago, 
ſet forth in the world a new ſyſtem of reli- 
gious opinions, founded upon certain extra- 
ordinary things which they related of a won- 
derful perſon who had appeared in Judza; 
ſuppoſe it to be alfo ſufficiently proved, 
that, in the courſe and proſecution of their 
miniſtry, theſe men had ſubjected themſelves 
do extreme hardſhips, fatigue and peril; but - 
ſuppoſe the accounts which they publiſhed 
had not been committed to writing till ſome . 
ages after their times, or at leaſt that no hiſ- 
_ . tories, but what had been compoſed ſome 
ages afterwards, had reached our hands; we 
mould have ſaid, and with reaſon, that we 
were willing to believe theſe men under the 
| circumſtances in which they deliyered their 
F teſtimony, but that we did not, at this day, 
know with ſufficient evidence what their teſ- 
| timony was. lad we received the particu- 
lars of it from any of their qwn. number, 
from any of thoſe who lived and converſed . 
with them, from any of their hearers, or 
even from any of their contemporaries, we 
thould have had deren to rely upon. 
E | N OW; 
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Now, if our books be genuine, we have all 
theſe. We have the very ſpecies- of infor- 
mation which, as it appears to me, our ima- 
gination would have carved out for us, WR ir 
2 5 been W 7 | 


But I have ſaid, chat, if any one of the 
fotr goſpels be genuine, we have not only | 


direct hiſtorical teſtimony ro the point we | 


contend for, but teſtimony which, ſo far as 


that point is concerned, cannot reaſonably ' 

be rejected. If the firſt goſpel was really 
written by Matthew, we have the narrative 
of one of the number from which to judge 
what were the miracles, and the kind of 
miracles, which the apoſtles "attributed tq 
Jeſus. Although, for argument's ſake, and 
only for argument's ſake, we ſhould allow 


that this goſpel had been erroneouſly aſcribed 


to Matthew, yet if the goſpel of St. John be 
genuine, the obſervation holds with no leſs 
ſtrength. Again, although the goſpels both - 
of Matthew and John could be ſuppoſed to 
be ſpurious, yet, if the goſpel of St. Luke 


was truly the compoſition of that perſon, or 


of any perſon, be his name what it might, 


who was actually in the ſituation in which 
the author of that goſpel profeſſes himſelf to 


have been; or if the goſpel which bears the 


— ̃ , a 
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name of Mark really proceeded. from him; 
we ſtill, even upon the loweſt ſuppoſition, 
poſſeſs the accounts of one writer at leaſt, 
who was not only contemporary with the 
apoſtles, but aſſociated with them in their 
miniſtry; which au thority ſeems ſufficient, 
when the queſtion is ſimply what it was 


which theſe apaliles advanced, 


I ink! it material to have this well notic- 
ed. The New Teſtament contains a great | 
number of diſtin writings, the genuine- 
nels of any one of which is almoſt ſufficient 


to prove the truth of the religion; it con- 
tains, however, four diſtin& hiſtories, the 


genuineneſs of any one of which is perfectly 
fufficienc. If, therefore, we muſt be confi» 


| dered as encountering. the riſk of error in 


aſſigning the authors of our books, we are 


entitled to the advantage of ſo many ſeparate 


probabilities. And although it ſhould ap- 
pear that ſome of the evangeliſts had ſeen 
and uſed each other's works, this diſcovery, 


whilſt it ſubtracts indeed from their charac- 


ter as teſtimonies ſtrictly independent, dimi- 
niſhes, I conceive, little, either their ſepa- 
rate authority, by which I mean the autho- 

rity of any one that is genuine, or their mu- 


f dual (confirmation. For let the moſt diſad- 


vantageous 


| 
| 
: 
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vantageous ſuppoſition poffible be made con- 


cerning them; let it be allowed, what 1 


ſhould have no great difficulty in admitting, 
that Mark compiled his hiſtory almoſt entirely 
from thoſe of Matthew and Luke; and let ir 
_ alſo, for a moment, be ſappoſed, that theſe 
| hiſtories were not, in fact, written by Mat- 
chew and Luke; yet if it be true that Mark, 


a contemporary of the apoſtles, Tiving in 


habits of ſociety with the apoſtles, a fellow 
labourer with ſome of them; if, I ſay, it be 

true that this perſon made is compilation, 
1 follows, that the writings from which he 
made it exiſted/in the times of the apoſtles, 


and not only ſo, but that they were then in 
ſuch eſteem and credit that a companion of 
the apoſtles formed a hiſtory out of them. 


Let the goſpel of Mark be called an epitome 
of that of Matthew; if a'perſon 3 in the ſitu- 
ation in which Mark is deſcribed to have 
been actually made the epitome, it affords 
che ſtrongeſt poſſible atteſtation to the cha- 


racter of the original. Again, parallelliſms _ 


in ſentences, in words, and in the order of 
words, have been traced out between the 


goſpel of Matthew and that of Luke; which 


concurrence cannot eaſily be explained other- 


A ny than by garde either that Luke had 
confulted 


| 
| 
| 
| 
F 
ö 
i 
| 
| 
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conſulted Matthew's hiſtory, or, what ap- 
pears to me in no wile incredible, that mi- 
nutes of ſome of Chriſt's diſcourſes, as well 

as brief memoirs of ſome paſſages of his 
fe, had been committed to writing at the 
time, and that ſuch written accounts had by 
both authors been occaſionally admitted into 
their hiſtories. Either ſuppoſition is per- 

fectly conſiſtent with the acknowledged for- 
mation of St. Luke's narrative, who profeſſes 
not to write as an eye-witneſs, but to have 
inveſtigated the original of every account 
which he delivers; in other words, to have 
collected them from ſuch documents and teſ- 
timonies as he, who had the beſt opportu- 
nities of making enquiries, judged to be 
authentic. Therefore, allowing chat chis 
writer alſo, in ſome inſtances, borrowed from 
the goſpel which we call Matthew's, and once 
more allowing, for the ſake of ſtating che 
argument, that that goſpel was not the pro- 
duction of the author to whom we aſcribe 

it, yet ſtill we have, in St. Luke's goſpel, a 
hiſtory given by a writer immediately con- 
nected with the tranſaction, with the wit 
neſſes of it, with the perſons engaged in it, 
and compoſed of materials which that per- 
Jon, thus firuated, deemed to be ſafe ſources 
of inelligence: in other words, whatever 
| ſuppoſition 


E 

ſuppoſition be made concerning any or all che 
other goſpels, if St. Luke's goſpel be genuine, 
we have in it a credible evidence of the point 
which we maintain. The goſpel according 
to St. John appears to be, and is on all hands 
allowed to be, an independent teſtimony, 
ſtrictly and properly ſo called. Notwith- 
ſtanding, therefore, any connection, or ſup- 

| poſed connection, between ſome of the goſ- 
pels, I again re peat, what I before ſaid, that, 
if any one of the four be genuine, we have 
in that one, ſtrong reaſon. from the character 
and ſituation of the writer to believe, that 
we poſſeſs the accounts which the — 
emiſſaries of che e Gee 1 


nn 10 treating of the written e of 5 
Chriſtianity, next to their ſeparate, we are to 
conſider their aggregate authority. Now 
there is in the evangelic hiſtory a eumulation 
of teſtimony, which belongs hardly to any 
other, but which our habitual mode of read» 
ing the ſcriptures ſometimes cauſes us to 
overlook. When a' paſſage, in any wiſe re- 

lating to the hiſtory of Chriſt, is read to us 
_out of the epiſtle of Clemens Romanus, the 
epiſtles of Ignatius, of Polycarp, or from | 
any other writing of that age, we are imme- 
_ ſenfible of the confirmation which it 


affords 
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z affords to the ſcriprure account. Here is a 
new witneſs, Now if we had been accuſ- 
| tomed to read the goſpel of Matthew alone, 
and had known that of Luke only as the 
generality of Chriſtians know the writings 
of the apoſtolical fathers, that is, had known 
that ſuch a writing was _ and acknows. 
ledged; when we came, 4 for the firſt time, 
to look into What it contained, and found 
many of che facts which Matthew recorded, 
recorded alſo there, many other facts of a 
ſimilar nature added, and throughout the 


- whole work the ſame general ſeries of tranſ- 


Actions ſtated, and the ſame general charac» 


der of the perſon who was the ſubject. of the 


hiſtory preſerved, I apprehend that we ſhould 
feel qur minds ſtrongly impreſſed by this diſ- 
covery of freſh evidence. We ſhould feel a 
renewal of the ſame ſentiment in firſt read 
ing the goſpel f St. John. That of St. 
Mark perhaps would ſtrike us as an abridg- 
ment of tte hiſtory with which we were 
already acquainted; but we ſhould naturally 
reflect, that, if that hiſtory was abridged, by 
: ſuch a, Per fon as Mark, or by any per ſon of 
ſo early an age, it afforded one of the higheſt 
poſſible atteſtations to thę value of the work. 
This ſuceeſſive diſcloſure of proof Would 
Manta aſſured, chat chere muſt. have been 


* 
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nat leaſt Wwe reality in a 8 
one, but many, had taken in hand to com- 5 
mit to writing. The very exiſtence of four 
| ſeparate- hiſtories would ſatisfy us that the 
. ſubject had a foundation; and when, amidſt 
the variety which the different information 
of the different writers had ſupplied to their 
accounts, or which their different choice and 
judgment in ſelecting their materials had 
produced, we obſerved: many facts to ſtand 
the ſame in all; of theſe facts, ar leaſt, we 
ſhould conclude; that they were fixed in their 
credit and publicity. If, after chis, we ſhould 
come to the Enowledge of a diſtinct hiſtory, 
and that alſo of the ſame age vrith the reſt, 
taking ũp the ſuhject where the others had 


left it, and carrying on a narrative of the 


effects produced in the world by the extra- 
ordinary cauſes of which we had already 
been informed, and which: effects fubfiſt at 
this day, we ſhould think the reality of the 
original ſtory in no little degree eſtabliſhed 
by this ſupplement. If ſubſequent enqui- 
ries ſhould bting to our knowledge, one af- 
ter another, letters written by ſome of the 


principal agent in che buſineſo, upon the 


buſineſs, and during the time of their acti- 
vity and concern in it, aſſuming all along 
| ani-pecognizing, the 3 9 agitating 


: bat 3 5 the 
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| ahs matter ſtamds-thus:Whiltzxhbe wanſ- 
ation was. recent, and the original witneſſes 
were at hand to relate ty and awhilft the 
apoſtles were buſied w preaching and tra- 
5 N uin * * 
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che N aha: aroſe. out of it, alice 5 


the obligations v hiek reſulted from it, giving 


advice and directions to thoſe who acted up- 
on it, I conceive chat we ſhould find, in 
every one of theſe; a ſtill further ſupport to 
the concluſion we had formed. At preſent. 
the weight of this fſueceſſrve confitmiation is, 


in a great meaſure, unperceivbd by us. The 


evitlence does not appear to us, what: it is; 
bor, being from our in fancy accuſtomed to 
regarel che Na Teſtanitat as ont book, Wwe 
ſde in it day ene teſtimony. Tbe whole 
 bbeurs v0 us as! 1 ſingle evi, and its 


afferent parts, not as diſtinct atteſtations, 
but as different portions only of the ſame. 
Yet in this conception of the fubjeft we are 
certainly miſtaken; for the rerydiferepancies 


our volume prove, if alb other proof was 


 wantifg, chat in their original compofitinn 
_ they were feparate, and moſt of them inde- 
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and regulating ſocieties of converts, in fup- 
Porting themſelves againſt oppoſition; whilſt 
they exerciſed their miniſtry. under the har- 
railings of frequent perſecution, and in a 
tate af almoſt continual alarm, it is not 
Probable chat, in this engaged, anxious, and 
unſettled condition of life; they would chink 
immediately of writing hiſtories for che infor- 
mation of che publie or of poſterity*. But 


it is very probable that emergencies might 


draw, from ſome of them, occafional letters 
upon the ſabjec of their miſſion to converts, 


or to ſocieties ef converts, with which they 
Were connected; or chat: they might addrefs 
written diſcourſes and exhortations to the 


diſciples of the inſtitution at large, wich 


would be received and read with a reſpect 


Proportioned. to che character of the writer. 
Accounts in the mean time would get abroad 


af che extraordinary things chat had been 


Paſſiag, written with different degrees of in- 
formation and correctneſs. The extenſion 


of, che ne eie, bin Fn n 


* This 3 333 to Enſebing—« Nor, were * 


L 


2 of Chriſt greatly concerned about the writing of » 


books, being engaged in a more excellent miniſtry, which i: is 
rhe al human power?”  Ecc BR; 1, Ri. C. 24. The 
ame conſideration accounts. alſo for ns 
9 in the feſt Sy of its ra. 
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| longer be inſtructed by a perſonal intercourſe 
vith the apoſtles; and the poſſible circulation 

of imperfect or erroneous narratives, would 
ſoon teach ſome amongſt them the expediency 
of ſending forth authentic memoirs of the 
"te! and dectrine of their maſter. When 
: accounts appeared, authorized by the name, 
3 credit, and ſituatiom of the writers, 
recommended or recognized by the apoſttes 
and firſt preachers of the religion, or found 
_ to coincide with What the apoſlles and firft 
_ preachers of the religion had taught, other 
accounts would fall into diſuſe and negleck; 
whilſt theſe; maintaining their reputation 
(as, if genuine and well founded, they would 
. ander de reſt of time; ertquiry and con- 
tradiction, mighr be expecteck to make their 
1 way into the hands of Chriſtians of all coun- 
tries of the world; This ſeems the natural 
3 ol. che buſineſs; and with this the 
records in our poſſeſſion, and the evidence 
. concerning them, correſpond. We have re- 
maining; in che firſt. place, many letters of the 
kind above deſcribed, which have been pre- 
ſerved with a care and fidelity ariſwering to 
che reſpet with which we may ſuppoſe that 
ſuch letters would be received. But as 
theſe lerters were not written to prove the 
truth of the Chriſtian religion, in the ſenſe 
in which we regard that queſtion; nor to con- 


vey 


| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
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vey ——— of facts, of which thoſe to 
vrhom the letters were written had been pre- 
viouſly informed; we are not to look in them 
for any thing more than incidental alluſtons 
to the Chriſtian hiſtory. We are able, how=: -. 
ever, to gather from theſe documents various 
particular atteſtations which haverbeen alrea- 
dy enumerated; and this is a ſpecies of writ-, 
ten evidence, as far as it goes, in che higheſt 
degree fatis factory, and in point of time 
2 perhaps the farſt. But for our more circum- 
ſtantial information we have, in the one; 5 
place, five direct hi fariet, bearing che names 
of perſons acquainted, by their ſituation, 
wich the truth of what they relate, and three 
of them Purporting, in the very body of 
the narrative, to be written by ſuch perſons: | 
of which books we know that ſome were in. 
the hands of thoſe who were contemporaries 5 
of the apoſtles, and that, in che age imme ; 
diately poſterior to that, they were in the: 
hands, we may ſay, of every one, and re- 
ceived by Chriſtians with ſo much reſpet _ 
and deference, as to be conſtantly. ee 
and referred to by them without any doubt 
of the truth of cheir accounts. They were 
treated as ſuch hiſtories, proceeding from 
ſuch authorities, might expect to be treated.. 
In the Preface te to one of our hiſtories we have, 


1 | | intimations 


(oe) 
;ngiituriont bilo ES: axifience.of Gamer 


8 ancient accounts which are now loſt. There 


is nothing in this circumſtance that 8 


prize us. It was to be expected; from che 


magnitude and novelty. of rhe occaſion that | 


ſuch accounts would iar. When better 
accounts came forth, thefe died away. Our 
prefent. hiſtories fuperſeded others. They 
ſoon acquired a character and eftabliſhed a 


reputation which does not appear to have be- 
lenged to any other: chat, at leaſt, can be 
proved concerning them, which- waged 


CORY OO any other. $917 3 


But to return to with: which ted to 
cheſe reflections. By confidering our records 
in either of the two views in which we have 


_ repreſented them, we ſhalt perceive that we 


* 


poſſeſs n collection of progft, and not a naked 
, or- folitafy teſtimony; and that the written 


evidence is of ſuch a kind, and comes to us 
in ſuch a ſtate, as the natural order and pro- 
greſs of things, in the infancy of the inſti - 
Fg en Be expected to 28 1 9 8 5 B 


Thitdly ; The Jenaincnct of the bitorical 
books of the New Teſtament is undoubtedly 
2 point of importance, becauſe the ſtrength 
of their e is augmented by our know-. 

ledge 


Ke 

wage ef the fituation of their authors, their 
relation to the ſubject, and the part which 
they ſuſtained in the tranſaction: and che 
teſtimonies which we are able to produce 
compoſe a firm ground of perſuafion thi => 
gofpely were written by the perſons 
names they bear, Nevertheleſs 2 
allowed to fate; chat, to the argument which 
F em endeayouritng c maintain, this point 
is not effentia?; 1 mean, {6 eſſential as that 
the fate of the argument depends upon it. 
The queſtiqn before us is, whether the goſ- 
pels exhibit. the ſtory which che apoſtles and 
firſt emiſfaries of the religion publiſhed ; 
and for which they adted 0 ſuflred 3 in the 
manner, in which, for ſome miraculous 
ſtory. or qther, they dick act and ſuffer. 
. Now let us ſuppoſe that we pollaiſed no 
other. information concerning theſe bfoks 
| than that they. were written by early iſci- 
ples of Chriſtianity ; chat they were Rh p 
and read during the time, or near the time, 
of the original apoſtles of the religion; that 
by Chriſtiang whom the apoſtles inſtructed, - 
by ſocieties of Chriſtians which the apoſ- 
tles foynded, theſe books were received, (by 
which term received” I mean that they 
were believed to contain authentic accounts . 
of the tranſaction upon which the religion 


k "NO, 


2 136 2 
reſted, and accounts which were — | 
uſed, "regen; and relied upon) this recep- 
tion would be a valid proof that theſe books, 
whoever were the authors of them, muſt. 
* accorded with what the apoſtles taught. 


eption by the firſt race of Chriſtians is 

— chat they agreed with what the firſt 
teachers of the religion delivered. In parti- 
_ cular, if they had nat agreed with what the 
apoſtles themſelyes preached, how could. they 
' have gained credit in churches and ſocjeties 
N the ae eſtabliſhed 2 


Now the fact of cheir early 8 and! 
not only of their exiſtence but their reputa- 
tion, is made out by ſome ancient teſtimonies 
- which do not happen to ſpecify the names of | 
the e Praters : add to which, what hath been 
already hinted, that two out of the four gol-' 
pels ontain averments in the body of che i 
- hiſtorh, which, though they do not diſcloſe 


the names, fix the time and ſituation of the El 


authors, viz- that one was written by an eye 


- , witneſs ul the ſufferings of Chriſt, the other 


by à contemporary of the apaſtles. In the 
goſpel of St. Jo ohn (xix. 35.), after, deſcribing 
the crucifixion, with the particular circum- : 
ſtance of piercing Chriſt's fide with a ſpear, . 
che hiſtorian adds, as from e * ang he 
e 


* - 
- - 

T2 Px T 
. - 


ces the firſt perſon plural, declares himſt 


* * 
f 


9: ))- 

chat ſaw it bare record, and his record his 
true, and he knoweth that he fairh true, that 
ye might believe.” Again, (xxi. 24.) after 
relating a converſation which paſled between 


Peter and the diſciple, as it is there exprefled, 
the 


whom Jeſus loved, it is added, © this i 
diſciple which teſtifieth of theſe tha 
wrote theſe things.” This teſtimony 4 et it 
be remarked, is not the leſs worthy of regard, 

| becauſe 3 it is in, one view pal. The 
name is qt xpentioned, which, if a fraudu- 
lent purpoſe had been intended, would haxe 
been dons, The third of our preſent goſpels 
purports to have been written by the perſon 
who wrote the Acts of che Apoſtles; in Which 
latter hiſtory, or rather latter part of the ſame. 
hiſtory, the author, by uſing in various oy 


have been a contemporary of all, and a 


| Panion of one of the original | As Ga. 
. 5 | 04" 
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e, LA. their liver in Tabaurs, dan- 
PEN and 15 rings, . voluntarily undergone i; in . 
 atteflation of tt the accounts which they deligered, 
a4 ſalely in ranſequence of 2 their belief 0 Fg the 


truth A theſe s Accounts ; ; and that they ol 
4 e ke the e fame Mative. to new nk A, 
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any. one of the four goſpels. to be genuine; 
what edit is due to the goſpel, even ſuppo- 
ſing nothing to be known concerning them 
but that they were written by early diſciples 
of the religion, and received with deference 
by early Chriſtian churches ; more eſpecially 
not forgetting. what credit is due to the New 
Teſtament in its capacity of cumulative evi- 
dence; we now proceed to ſtate the proper 
and diſtin proofs, which ſhow not only the 
2 tine * of theſe e but their ſpe- 
n cific 


„ 
cific authority, andthe ih probability there 
zs that they actually came een vo . | 
Eng: Rey bear. 


There are; . 4 „Wer n 
refletions, by which we may draw up! with 
more regularity to the propoſitions, upon 
which the cloſe and particular diſcuffiony of 
the ſubject depends. Of aig 1 oy 
. N 8471585 


Ta 


— 


1. We FOE Ns to LY A great balls 
of ancient manuſcripts, found in many differ - 


ent countries, and in countries widely diſ- 


tant from each other, alt of them anterior 
to the art of printing, ſome certainly ſeven 
or eight hundred years ald, and fome which 
| Have been preſerved probably above a chou- 
ſand years“. We have alſo many ancient 
verſions of theſe books, and ſome of them 
into languages which are not at preſent, nor 
for many ages have been, ſpoken in any 
part of the wofld. The exiſtence of theſe 
manuſcripts and verſions proves that the 
ſcriptures were not the production of any 
en contrivance. 1 does 2 Alb the 


The Alezindrian manaſcripe now in the Kiag' s Iieary, 15 
was written e in the fourth or fifth century. 


2 


3 


r 
uocertainty which hangs over ſuch W | 
tions as the Works, real or pretended, of 
Offian and Rowley, in which the editors are 
- challenged to produce their manuſcripts, and 
to ſhow where they obtained their copies, 
The number of manuſcripts, far exceeding 
thoſe. of any other books, and their wide 
diſperſion, affords an argument, in ſome 
meaſure, to che ſenſes, that the ſcriptures 
anciently, in like manner as at chis day, 
were more read and ſ. dught after than any 
other books, and that alſo in many different 
countries. The greateſt part of ſpurious f 
Chriſtian writings are utterly loſt, che reſt. 

preſerved by ſome fingle manufcript. .. There 
zs weight alſo in Dr. Bentley's obſervation, 
that the New Teſtament has ſuffered leſs in- 
jury by the errors of tranſcribers than the 
works of any profane author of the ſamę 
_ irze and antiquity ; ; that is, chere never was 
any writing in the preſervation and purity 
of which the world was ſo nope or EY 
. rf 85 | 0 


UI. Fry A i Kg 1 _ 
thoſe who are judges of. the proofs upon 
which it is founded, and capable, through 
_ their teſtimony, of being addreſſed to every 


e is chat which ariſes from the 
e | 


| ed 3 of the New 5 
It is juſt ſuch a language as might be expect- 
_ ed from the apoſtles, from perſons of their 


glg and in their ſituation, and from no other 


perſons. It is the ftyle neither of claſſic au- 
thors, nor of the ancient Chriſtian fathers, 
but Greek coming from men of Hebrew 
origin; abounding, that is, with Hebraic 
and Syriac idioms, ſuch as would naturally 
be found in the writings of men who uſed 4 
language ſpoken indeed where they lived, but 
not the common dialect of che country. 
This happy peculiarity is a ſtrong proof of 
the genuineneſs of theſe writings; for Who 
ſhould forge them? The Chriſtian ' fathers 
were for the moſt part totally ignorant of 
Hebrew, and therefore were not likely to in- 
ſert Hebraiſms and Syriaſms into their Writ- 
ings. The few who had a knowledge of the 
Hebrew, as Juſtin © Martyr, Origen,” and 
Epiphanius, wrote in a language which bears 
no 5 to that of the New Teſta- 
The Nazarenes, who underſtoou 
— uſed chiefly, perhaps almoſt en- 
tirely, the goſpel of St. Matthew, and there 
fore cannot be ſuſpected of forging the reſt 
of the ſacred writings. The argument, at 
any rate, proves the antiquity of theſe books; if 
that 2 belonged to * age. of the apoſtles; 


„ oe 0): 
che they could * eat inder 


* 0 


III. Why ſhould, we a the. ge- 
men of theſe books? Is it for that they 
contain accounts of ſupernatural events? 1 
apprehend chat this, at the bottom, is the 
real, though ſecret, cnuſe of our heſitatian 
about them; for had the writings in ſoribed 
with the name af Matthew and Jolm related 
nothing but ordinary hiſtory, there would 

have been no mere doubt whether theſe 
writings. were theirs; than. there is concern- 
ing the acknowledged works of Joſrphus er 
Phile, chat is, chere would: have been no 
doubt at all. Now: it ought to be conſidered 


chat chis reaſon, however it Ma apply to che 


credit which is given to a writer's judgment 
er veracity, affacts the queſtion. of genuine- 
neſs very indirectly. The works of Bede 
exhibit many wonderful relations; but Ne 
for chat reaſon doubts chat they were written 
by Beda? The ſame of a multitudde of other 
authors. To cchich may be added, that we - 
aſk no more for our boo chan what we al- 
„ebnen e ſort e 


3 See this argument Rated. more at large in | Michaelis s in- 
troduction, (Marſh's tranſlation) * e. ts Ter. K. " from: 
anna REO 9G TSS0 21 

; ours. 


1 ) | 
ours. We do not deny; che gennineneſs of 
' the Koran. We admit that che hiſtory; of 
Appolloniuns Tyanzus,  purporting to be 


written by Fhiloſtratus, * een . 
by Philoſtratus. 0 82 4 


IV. IF. it had been 2 thing in the | 
bo the inſtitusion to have farged 
200074 pt zocke fargeries, 8s, we ſhould 5 
have had many. appearing . in the name f 
Chriſt J hinnſelf. No writing would have 
been received with. ſo, much avidity and ref- 
Pect as cheſe; conſequentiy none afforded, fo 
great temptation to forgery. Tet have we 
heard but f one attempt of this ſort deſer- 
Ving of the fazalleſt notice, that in a pier of 
a very few. lines, and ſo far from ſuccœoging, 


I mean from obtaining acceptance and repus 
tation, or an acceptance and reputation in 


any wife firflar to that which canbe prow 
to haye attended che books of the New Tel 
tument, chat it is not ſo much as mentioned 
by any writer of the chree firſt centuries: 
The leazned reader. need nat be informed 
that I mean the-epiſtle of Chriſt to Abgarus, 
king of Fitella, found at prefent in the worx 
of ang „ l a Piece acknowledged by 
n el E i eln 


| 21441ʃ FE H. Ecel. I. i. e. 13. ; 
* hi 
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FE 144.) | 
him, i not without conſiderable doubt 


Whether the whole paſſage be not an inter- 
polation, as it is moſt certain that, after the 
publication of Euſebius's work, \ this Epiſtle | 


bs rejected . eee F249 


V. If the aftfiption of the becher co their 
reſpectbde authors had been arbitrary or con- 
jectural, they would have been aſeribed to 
more eminent men. This obſervation holds 
2 the three firſt goſpels, the repu- 
ted authors of which were enabled, by cheir 
fſituation, to obtain true intelligence, and 
| were likety to deliver at koneft aceount of 
hat they knew, but were perſons not diſ- | 
tinguifbed in che hiſtory” by extraordinary - 
marki of notice or cothmendation. Of the 
apoſtles, 1 hardly know any one of whom 


Wen aid than of Matthew, or of hom the 


r fas 10 [Hoi 

* Auguſtin; AD 5, (de conſenſ, evang. * 
1 that the Pagans 2 to be poſſeſſed * an epiſtle 
from Chriſt to Peter and Paul, but he had never ſeen it, and 
appears to doubt of the exiſtence of any ſuch piece, either ge» 
nuine or ſpurious. No oiher ancient writer mentions it. He al- | 
ſo, and he alone, notices, and that in order to condemn it, an 
epillle aſcribed to Chriſt by the Manichees, A. V. 270, and 
a ſhort hymin/ attributed to him by the "Priſcilljaviſts, A. D. 
378, (cont. Fauſt, Man. lib. 28, c. 4.) The lateneſs of the 
writer who notices theſe things, -the manner in which he no- 
tices them, and, above all, the filence of every preceding 
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© writer, render them unworthy of conſideration. 
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5 little that is fad, is leſs calculated © 
fy his character. | 


1 ſon of that name in the acts, and in 


any per- 


tles, in no part beſtows praiſe or emin ence 


d cheſe writings to theſe authors pro- 


- © *ceeded, it may be preſumed, , upon proper 
155 knowledge and evidence, and not upon a vo- 


- 


ches appear to have ſoon. arrived at a very 


_ general agreement upon the ſubjeR, and that 


1 the decree of this uncil. rather declared 97 
Chan regulated che Public judgment, or, 


. 1 88 N 6 TEN. 
Col. iv. 14. 2 To nie Philem. 24. 


(t. . 


therefore, which 


more 


* - 


by che evangeliſts, whoſe name they bear, as 
We have for believing the Commentaries to 
be Cxfar's, the 'Fncid Virgif s, or the Orati- 

ons Ciceros, they contetit themſelves with - 


23 an imperfect repreſentation. They Ante no- 
| thing more than wha Is true, but they do 128 


1 


x 446 * 


Wore properly ſpeaking, 3 of 
ſome neighbouring churches, the council it- 
ſelf conſiſting of no more than thirty or for- 


ty biſhops of Lydia and the adjoining coun- 


tries *. Nor does its authority ſeem to have 30 
extended farther; for we find numerous 
| Chriſtian writers, after this time, diſcuſſing 


the queſtion, © what books were entitled to 
be received as fcripture,” with great freedonn, 


| upon: proper grounds of evidence, and wich- 
0 any reference to che decifion at Laodicea. 


Theſe conſiderations are not to be neglect- 
ed: but of an argument concerning che ge- 
nuineneſs of ancient writings, the ſubſtance 
undoubtedly and ſtrengrh is ancientteſlimony. ; 


This teſtimony it is necellery to 'exhibir 


ſome what 3 in detail; for when Chriſtian ad- 
vocates merely tell us, that we have the fame 


reafon for believing the goſpels to be written 


not fate the'eruth cbᷣrrectiy. In the um- 


* ber, variety, and catly date of our tedti mo- 
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nies; we far exceed · all other ancierit backs. 
For one, which the moſt celebrated work of 
the moſt celebrated Greek ur Roman Writer | 
can alledge, we produce many. But then it 
is more requifite in our books, than in theirs, 
| do ſeparate and diſtihguiſh them from: ſpurious 


cCormpetitors. The reſult, I am convinced will. 


be ſxxisfactory to every fait enquiret; butthis 
cireumſtanee renders an Saen necellary. 


Ina work, however, like the preſent, there 
| is a difficulty, in finding a place for evidence 8 
of this kind. To purſue the detail of proofs 
throughout, would be to tranſcribe a. great 


part of Dr; Lardrier's'eleven octa vo volumes; 


to leave the argumefit without proof, 1 0 | 
leave it without effect; for the petfnafi® 
on produeed by this ſpecies of evidence, de- 


perils upon a view and reduQiotf of the pats g. - 


ticulars which  eompoſe it. 


The method which 1 _—— Apfel is, 5 
firſt, to place before-the-reader, in one vie 


the propoſitions which compriſe the ſeveral 


heatls of our teſtimony, andf after warde, to 
repeat the'fattie ptopofſtlons itt o many A- 
tinct ſections, with In e e 
ſubjoitied to each“. hy 


„ The 3 a che opoſitions d bim, . 5 
Vill obſerve thatthe argument, er Arte 
i F IP | 
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The e then, are che nen 


upon the ſabjeR,. which are 7 of 5 77 i 
ing eſtabliſhed by Proof. : | 1 


1. That the hiſtorical tad of he New 
7 -———_— meaning thereby the four goſpels 
and the acts of the apoſtles, are quoted, or 
alluded: to, by a ſeries of Chriſtian writers, 
beginning with thoſe who were contempora- 
We - ry with the apoſtles, or who immediately fol- 
| lowed them, arid proceeding in cloſe and re- 
1 E enn ne time to wha pre- 


9 U. That 1 they: are 1 or . 1 
ha to, they are quoted or alluded to with pecu- | 1 
lar reſpect, as books ſui generis, as poſleſſing N 

an authority which belonged to no other 4 


7 books, and as conclufive in all ae Bud 
controverſies amongſt Chriſtians. | 1 


- > 
NH» $6 it. - 


IH. That they were, in re ane, 
; coll; into a Gifting volume.” p 


IV. That they were diſtinguiſhed by « * 
5 propriate names and tiles of reſpeR. 


CN v. That they were publicly read. 3 er- 
Wn 8 in the religious eren, of che 

| n 25 1 A1 e a 9515 age * 7:00 J 

| tien z. ker wy 8 VL That l 


( ) 
VI. That commentaries were written up- 
on them, harmonies formed out of them, 
different copies carefully collated, and ver- 
| fions of them made into different languages. 


VIII. That they, were received by Chriſti- | 
85 ans of different ſects, by many heretics as 
well as catholics, and uſually appealed to by 
both C 
| thoſe days. ar b 5 7 


VIII. That che Serbe 05 4058 ofthe 
apoſtles, thirteen epiſtles of St. Paul, the firſt 
epiſtle of John, and the firſt of Peter, were 
received, withoutdoubt, by thoſe who doubt- 
ed concerning the other books en *** AT 
Ton gots cat . | 


IX. That the goſpels were uctackid 5 the 
early adverſaries. of Chriſtianity,” as hooks 
containing the accounts: upon . 25 re- 

inmmenn 28 3 03-09 


X. That formal catalogues of authentic _ 
| ſcriptures were publiſhed; in all which . 5 
Preſent ſacred hiſtories, were included. 5 


El. That Weis propofttions e 

firmed of any other books, claiming to be 
books of ſeripture; by which I mean thoſe 
books, which are commenly called apochry- 
n books of the New Teſtament. 
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we he books of the New Tyftiment, mean- 
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ing thereby the four goſpels and the aft of the 


* © Apoftter, are quoted, or alluded to, by a'ſerice 


* Cbriſtian writers, beginning with thofe who 
wwere contemporary with the Apoſtles, or who 
- imedintcly followed then; ond procecding in == 
_ coſe nud eras NY nog a * 2 


_ 


— 


Taz Fo GIN. in this pron 
poſition is, of all others, the moſt unqueſti- 
enable, che leaſt liable to any practices of 
fraud, and is not diminiſhed by the lapſe of 
"ages, Biſhop Burnet, in the hiſtory of his 
oven times, inſerts various extracts from Lord 
| Clarendon's hiſtory. . One ſuch inſertian is a 


proof, that Lord Clarendon's hiſtory was en- 


| tant at the time when Biſhop Burnet wrote, 


that it had been read by Biſhop Burnet, that 


ui was received by Biſhop Burnet as a work 
of Lord Charendon s, and. alſo regarded by 
pe him as an authentic account of the tranſac- | 

ons Which it relates; and it will be a proof 
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of cheſs points a thouſand years hence, or as 


long as the books exiſt. Juvenal having quo- 
ted, aa Ciceros, that memorable line, "IN 


60 o fortunatam ram me confuae Romany," 


che quotation” would be ſtrong evidence, were 
there any doubt, that the oration, in which 
that line ia found, actually came from Cice- 
re's pen. | Theſe inſtances, however ſimple, 
may ſerve to point out ta a reader, who 1s 
little aceuſtomed OR: SO 
nn ß. 


The teſlimanies which we 9 0 75 1 
forward under (his propoltiqn are the fol- 
lowing: - 

1. There is extant an epiſtle aſcribed, to, 
3 *, the companion of Paul, It is 
quoted ag che epiſtle of Barnabas by Clement 
of Alexandria, A. D. 194: by Origen, A. D. 
230. It is mantioned by Euſebius, A. P. 315. 
and by Jerome, A. D. 392, as an ancient. 
work in their time, bearing the name of Bar- 
nabas, and as well known and read among 
Chriſtians, though not accounted a part of | 
| ideen Ic purports to have been Written 


Ladner Cred. ed. 1755, rel p. 23, et ſeq. The 


5 reader will obſerve from the references that the materials of 


theſe ſections are almoſt entirely extracted from Dr. Lardner's | 
gb office conſiſted i in INI and ſele®tion. 


* ſoon 
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1 after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, du- 
ring the calamities which followed that diſ- 

aſter; and it bears che character of the age 
to which it profeiiee to belong. 


In this: epiſtle enen the following re- 
markable paſſage: “ Let us, therefore, be- 
ware leſt it come upon us, as it is written, 


| there are many called, few choſen.” From 


the expreſſion, as it is written,” we infer 


with certainty, that, at the time when the 
author of this epiſtle lived, there was a book- 


extant, well known to Chriſtians, and of au- 


thority amongſt them, containing theſe words 
—* many are called, few choſen.” Such a 
booxk is our preſent goſpel of St. Matthew, in 


which this text is twice found, and is found 
in no other book now known. There is a 
farther - obſervation to be made upon the 


terms of the quotation. The writer of the 
epiſtle was a Jew. The phraſe © it is writ- 


ten“ was the very form in which the Jews 
quoted their ſcriptures. It is not probable, 
therefore, that he would have uſed this phraſe, 


and without qualification, of any books but - 
_ what had acquired a kind of ſcriptural au- 


thority, If the paſſage remarked in this an- 
cient writing had been found in one of St. 
Paul 8 Une, it would have been eſteemed 

| CSG oy 
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Bb voy one a high bean un d Mitt 3 
thew's goſpel: It ought, therefore, to be re- 
membered, that the writing in which it i- 


found was probably by dane op en _ . 
terior to chaſe af St. Paul. 


Bede vhis paſſage, 1 are allo, 8 g 
epiſtle before us ſeveral others, in which the 


ſentiment is che ſame with what we meet 


with in St. Matthew's goſpel, and two or 
three in which we recognize the ſame words. 
In particular, the author of the epiſtle repeat 
the precept, © give to every one that aſketh _ 
thee,” and ſaith that Chriſt choſe as his apoſ- ; 
tles, who were to preach the goſpel,” men 
who were great finners, that he might ſhow. 
that he came not to 'call-the Mt pj _ FA 
epa to ns.” . 


, We are in poſleſſion of an epiſtle- writ= 


2 ten by Clement, Biſhop of Rome“, whom 


ancient writers, without any 2 or ſeru- 
ple, aſſert to have been the Gamer whom 
St. Paul mentions, Phil. iv. 3. with Cle- 
ment alſo, and other my fellow labourers, 
whoſe names are in the book of life.” This 
_ Epiſtle is ſpoken of by the ancients as an epiſ- 


tle eee by all; and, as Irenæus 


— 


Noa Lardner's.Cred: vol. I. p. 62, et ſeq. | 
| well 


"5 al 


Mat.” v. 7.—* Forgive, and ye {hall be 
| ſhall be given unto vou. Luke vi. 3), 38.—“ Judge not, 


0 154 . 


well / repreſents its value, written by Cle- 
ment, who had {een the bleſſed 


apoſtles and 
converſed with them, who: had the preach- 


ing of the apoſtles ſtill ſounding in hie ears, 


and their traditions before his eyes.” Its 


addreſſed to the church of Corinth; and 
what alone may ſcem almoſt deeifive «fits 
authenticity, Dionyfius, Biſhop of Corinth, 
about the year 190, 7. e. about eighty or nine- 
ty years after the epiſtle was written, bears 
wienefs, that ir had been dere 
in chat ehurch from aneient times.” 


This epiſtle Sarda; mane others, the 
following valuable paſſages ;:—* Eſpecially re- 
memibering the words of the Lord Jeſus 
which he ſpake, teaching gentleneſs and long 
fuffering ; for thus he ſaid “: Be ye mereiful 
that ye may obtain mercy ; forgive, that it. 
may be forgiven unto you; as you do, ſo 
mall it be done unto you; as you give, ſo 


| ſhall it be given unto you; as ye judge, ſo 


ſhall ye be judged; as ye ſhow kindnefs, ſo 
hall kindneſs be thown unto. 70 with 


* 46 Bleſſed a are the merciful, for cheyl ſhall obtain mercy.” ; 


orgiven; give, an | it 


that ye be not judged ; for with-what judgmem je judge, ye 
ſhall be judged, and with what meaſure ye mete, it ſhall 30 


e to you Gn.“ 2 * vi. 25 


* 
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What meaſure ye mete, with the ſame ir ſhall 


be meaſured to yqu. By chis command, and 
by theſe rules, let us eſtabliſh - ourſelves, 
chat we may ne nd y nr his 
ann 1 


. oo EEE of the 

Lord Jeſus, for he ard, Wo to that man by 
 _ whom offences come; it were better for him 
chat he had not been born, than that he ſhould 
offend one of my det; it were better for 
him that a mill-ſtone ſhould be tied about 
his neck, and chat he ſhould be drowned in 
e ee e I | 
. 5 0 


m be theſe 6 
reſpect paid to the words of Chriſt as record 
ed by the evangeliſts: Remember the words 


of the Lord Jeſus—by this command and by 


| theſe rules let us eſtabliſh ourſelves that we 
0p always . obedientiy to his holy 


„ Mat. xyiii, 6. But eld ſhall offend one of theſe 
mile ones which belteve i in me, it were better for him that a 


mill lone were hanged about his neck, and that he were call 


into the ſea.” The latter part of the paſſage in Clement 
agrees more exaQly with Luke xvii. 2. It were better for 


him that a mill-Rone were hanged about his neck, and he | 


caſt into the ſez, than that he ſhould offend one of theſe 
latle ones. 


words,” 


5 
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wor 
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part of it. Whenever any thing now read 


in the goſpels is met with in an early Chriſ- 


tian writing, it is always obſerved to ſtand = 


: there as acknowledged truth, 7. e. to be in- | 


troduced without hefiration, doubt, or apo- I 


: logy. It is to be obſerved alſo, that as this 


epiſtle was written in the name of the church 


of Rome, and addreſſed to the church of 


rinth, it ought to be taken as exhibiting 


the judgment not only of Clement, who . 
drew up the letter, but of theſe churches 
themſelves, at leaſt as to the authority of * 


books We to. 


ORE may be ſaid, that, as Clement 1 not 


uſed words of quotation, it is not certain 


that he refers to any book whatever. The 
words of Chriſt, which he has put down, he 
might himſelf have heard from the apoſtles, 
or might have received through the ordinary 
medium of oral tradition. This hath been 


ſaid: but that no ſuch inference can be 


drawn from che abſence of words of quota- 
| tion 


We perceive alſo in Clement a total 
dncaiicionibie of doubt, whether theſe 
were the real words of Chriſt, which are 
read as ſuch in the goſpels. This obſerva- 
tion indeed belongs to the whole ſeries of 
teſtimony, and eſpecially to the moſt ancient 


1 


dn is proved by the three following conſi- 
derations:—Firſt, that Clement, in the very 


ſame manner, namely, without any mark 
of reference, uſes a paſſage now found in 
the epiſtle to the Romans * ; which pallage, 


from the peculiarity of the words which 


compole it, and from their order, it is ma- 


nifeſt that he muſt have taken from the 


book. The ſame remark may be repeated of 


ſome very fingular ſentiments in the epiſtle 
to the Hebrews. Secondly, that there are 


many ſentences of St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to 
the Corinthians ſtanding 1 in Clement's epiſtle 
without any ſign of quotation, which yet 
certainly are quotations ; becauſe it appears 


that Clement had St. Paul's epiſtle before 


him, inaſmuch as in one place he mentions 


it in terms too expreſs to leave us in any 
doubt Take into your hands the epiſtle of 


the bleſſed apoſtle Paul.” Thirdly, that this 


method - of adopting words of ſcripture, - 

| without reference or acknowledgment, was, 

as will appear in the ſequel, a method i in ge- 
neral uſe amongſt the moſt ancient Chriſtian 


writers. Theſe analogies not only repel the 


objection, but caſt the preſumption on the 
other fide; and afford a * degree 


I 
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daf politive proof, chat che words in queſtion: 
have been e eee 

o = 


ive he bs Jr. „ 5 3 
chat Clement had heard cheſe words from che 
apoſtles or firſt teachers of Chriſtianity; with 

reſpect to the preeiſe point of our argument, 
viz. that the ſeriptures contain what the 
apoſtles De * 1 e ow ſerve 
+ los; as * 


5 III. ws = „ 
| F St. Paul, amongſt others, ſends- 
the. following falutation: - Salute Aſyn- 
critus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobus,, Hermes, 

1 ud the e e with chem.“ aid 


— 1 
1 192 * 


ot 1 ;nghisecaleg 

of Roman Chriſtians as. contemporary with. 
St. Paul, a book bearing the name, and (it 
is moſt probable). rightly, is Rill remaining. 
It is called the Shepherd or Paſtor of Her- 
mas. Its antiquity... is inconteſtible,, from 
the quotations of ib in Irenæus, A. D. 178, 
Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, Ter- 
= , 22 90 e K. D. 230. 


| bs ; *  Lardner's Hees. vol I. p. 111. 
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The 


(259 » 
The notes of time extant in che epiſtle itſelk 
agree with its title, and wich the teftimmonies = 
concerning it, for it purports to have been 
written during the life-time: of Clement. | 


in üs piece wende sch 0 85 Mae 
thew's, St. Luke's, and St. John's goſpels, 
that is to ſuy, there are — im, 
and expreflions found in cheſe goſpels, with- 
out citing: the place or writer from which 


they were taken. in this form appear in | 


Hermas the confeſſing and denying of Chriſt; 
the parable of the ſeed fown; the compariſem 
of Chriſt's diſciples : to little children; the 
faying, © he that putteth away his wife, and 
marrieth another, commirteth adultery. The 
fingular expreſſion, having received all 
power from his father,” in probable alluſion 
: to Mat. xxviii. 18. and Chrift being the 
gate, or only way of coming, to God, 
in plain allafion to John ziv. 6.— X. 7 9. 
There , Wann n hon Ra V. 
32. a | e | MIGE 


3 Tbis piece i e of s city; _”— 
and has by many been accounted a weak and 
fanciful performance. I therefore obſerve, 
that the character of the writing has little 
to do with the N for which we adduce 


it. 


7 ·˙.¹.m cen 
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it. It is the age in 8 it was compoſed 


that gives the value to its benin 


IV. Ignatius, as it is , teſtified hi anci- 


ent Chriſtian writers, became Biſhop of An- : 
_ tioch about thirty<ſeven years after Chriſt's 
aſcenſion; and therefore, from his time, 


and place, and ſtation, it is probable that he 


had known and converſed with many of the g 
; apoſtles. - Epiſtles, of Ignatius are referred to 
by Polycarp his contemporary. Paſſages; 
found in the epiſtles now extant under his > 
name, are quoted by Irenæus, A. D. 178, 
by Origen; A. D. a 30; and the occaſion of 
writing the epiſtle is given at large by Euſe- 
bius and Jerome. What are called che ſmaller 
oepiſtles of Ignatius are generally deemed to be 


thoſe which were read 155 e Origen, 


2 and Euſebins*.. 4 


us | 
In theſe ids are various ndoubiet al- 


| lufions to the goſpels of St. Matthew and St. 
John; yet ſo. far of the ſame form with 
thoſe in the preceding articles, that, like 

them, they are not eee with marks . 


of quoration.. .- bee, Fee 
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Of theſe ausge, che following ne cla 
benen: "a 


«* Chriſt was baptiſed. of 1 
ha 5 par _ — 


5 


6 * whe a ſpent im 1 
things, and harmleſs as a dove, 


| < Yet the ſpirit is ack Jeb 
being from God; for it knows 
aobemcr it . and whither 12 


goes. | 


. © He (hail) is the dbor of thi 
| Father, by which enter in Abraham 
; * Apoſ- 
Les and the Charch,” ama 


Fans i. 7 


1 
> | 
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Aches quotation thas ab 
ſervable:—Agnatius, in one place, ſpeaks of 


* Ti. 15. Fos thus it becomes us to fulfil al righteouf- 
neſs.” | 


| 5:36 i« Be yo therefore wite #5 ſerpents and hare 
as doves,” 

1 m. 8. The wind bloweth where it ligeth, and thop 
beaceſt the ſound thereof, but canſt not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth ; fois every one that is horn of the ſpirit.” 

x. 9. „ IT am the door; by me if any man enter in, be 
ſhall be ſaved.” . | 


(n: 

St. Paul in terms of high reſpect, and quotes 
his epiſtle to the Epheſians by name; yet in 

ſeveral other places he borrows words and 
5 ſentiments from the ſame epiſtle without 

- mentioning it: Which ſhews, that this was 


his general manner of uſing and applying | 
8 1 chen extant, and chen of high au- 


(OY e 


v. i * "Bs been taught. by the 
apoſtles; had converſed with many who had 


_ ſeen Chriſt; was alſo by the apoſtles appoint- 


ed. Biſhop of Smyrna. This teſtimony con- 
cerning Polycarp is given by. Irenæus, who 
in his youth had ſeen him. © I can rell the 
place, ſaith Irenzus;. in which the bleſſed 


; .  Polycarp fat and taught, and his going out 


and coming in, and the manner of his life, 
and the form of his perſon, and the diſ- 
courſes he made to the people, and how he 


related his converſation-with John and others 


"Who had ſeen' the Lord, and how he related 
their ſayings, and what he had heard con- 
cerning the Lord, both concerning his mira- 
cles and his doctrine, as he had received 


Eo them from the eye-witneſles of the word of 


0 the ſcriptures.” 


life: all which TORO related amn to 


| . Ih. Vol. Lp 19s ee I ig ee 
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orf Polycarp, whoſe proximity to the age by 


and country, and perſons of the apoſtles, is 
_ thus atteſted, we have one undoubted epiſtle 
remaining. And chis, though a ſhort letter, 
contains nearly forty clear alluſions to books 
of the New Teſtament; which is ſtrong evi- 
dence of the reſpect which 8 of that 
c age bore for. theſe Hoke. 


- Adingt cheſe, 1 . n wy: 
St. Paul are more frequently uſed by Poly- 
| carp than other parts of ſcripture, there are 

. copious alluſions to the goſpel of St. Mat- 
| thew, ſome to paſſages found in the goſpels 
both of Matthew. and Luke, and, ſome 


which more Ws ch ee W words 3 in 
Luke: GO 6 


" . * . 77 
* 
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G of the Lord's prayer, and the uſe of 


it amongſt the primitive Chriſtians, if 


therefore we pray the Lord that he will For- 
ive Wh. we "Ws. a ſo to e | 


2 
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0 With eee Werbe * le- 
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And the following, for che ſake of repeat- 


ing an obſervation already mage, chat words : 
\ | M 2 "Lt bet? of f 
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of our Lord, found in our goſpels, were at 
this earhy day quoted as fpaken by him: and 
not only ſo, but quoted with ſo little queſ- 
tion or conſciouſmeſs of doubt, about their 


being realty his words, as not even to men- 


tion, much leſs to camvaſa, EI rang 


from which they were taken. 


_ © But remembering what the Lord faid, 
teaching, judge not, chat ye be not judged; 


forgive, and ye ſhall be forgiven; be ye 
_ merciful, that ye may nbtam mercy; with 
what meaſure ye metr, it thall e 

e 135 | 


| Soppoſing Miner to have {Ah theſe 


words from the books in which we now Gard 
them, it is manifeſt that theſe books were 


canfidered by ham, and, as he thought, con- 


Gigs oy. as authentic accounts 


f Chriſt's diſcourſes; and _ Wa point 
WU income. Sls" | 


The following is a . chough what 


we cull a tacit, reference to St. Peter a ſpeeck 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles: whom God 
., hath raiſed, e looſed che Paine of 


death.“ 
_ 1 
e 
% 


Vl. Papias, 


6165) 

VI. Papias *, a hearer of Jahn, and com- 

panion of Poly carp, as Irenzus. atteſts, and 
of that age, as all agree, in a paſſage quoted 
by Euſebius, from a work now loft, expyeſsly 
aſcribes the reſpective gofpets tu Matthew 
and Mark; and in a manner which proves,” 
that thefe goſpels muſt have publicly borne = 
the names of thefe authors at that titne, and 
probably long before; for Papias does not 
fay, that one goſpel was written by Mar- 
thew, and another by Mark, but, aFuring 
this as perfedlly welt known; he tells us from = 
what materiats Mark colleQed his account, 
viz. from Peter's preaching, and in what 
language Matthew wrote, vi2. in Hebrew. 
5 Wherher Papias was well informed in this 
ſtatement or not, to the point for which I 
produce his teſtimony, namely, that theſe 
' hooks bore theſe names at this time, ** au- 
x pay 18 ; complece. f 
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"vii. The writers Werts e bad 
all lived and converſed with fome of the 
apoſtles. The works of theirs which remain, 
are in general very ſhort pieces, yet rendered 
extremely valuable by their antiquity z and 
None, ſhort as 2 are, but what contain 
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Nen a After i: has is, not 4 


more than twenty years after the laſt, fol- 
lows Juſtin Martyr T. His remaining works 


are much larger than any that have yet been 


noticed. Although the nature of his two 
principal writings, one of which was ad- 
dreſſed to heathens, and the other was a con- 
ference with a Jew, did not lead him to 
ſuch frequent appeals to Chriſtian books, as 


would have appeared in a diſcourſe intended 


for Chriſtian readers; we nevertheleſs reckon 
up in them hetween twenty and thirty quo- 
. tations — * OO _ acts of the _— 


. \ Tha the hne are more thioly 1 in weſf, 
than in the wri ings of the next, and of ſucceeding ages, is, 


ini A good meafure, accounted for by the obſervation, that the 


ſcriptures of the New Teſtament. had not yet, nor by their 
receney hardly could have, become a genera] part of Chriſ- * 


| tian education; read, as the Old Teſtament was, by Jews 
and Chriſtians from their childhood, and thereby intimately 
mixing, as that had long done, with all their religious ideas, 


aud with their language upon reſigious ſubjects. In proceſ, 
of, time, and as ſoon perhaps as could be expected, this came _ 


to be the caſe. "And then we perceive the effect, in a pro- 
3 3 7 8 88 as well as ee of al. 


luſion t. 5 
Ne" {+528 00M Ib. Vol. I. p. 258. 


1 Mich. Inte, c. ii. ſeR. vi. 


wo 0 * 


certain, diſtinct, and copious: if each WY ' 
be counted ſeparately, a much greater num- 


b if wen ne a enn great one“. 


| We u meet ich. quotations of three. df oh 
; zoſpels within the compaſs of half a page; 
and in other words he ſays, depart from me 
into outer darkneſs, Which the Father hath: 
prepared for Satan and his angels, (which, 
is from Matthew XXV. 41.) And again 


he ſaid in other words, I give unto you 


power to tread upon ſerpents and ſcorpions, 
and venomous beaſts, and upon all the power 


of the enemy, (This from Luke x. 19.) 
* And, before he was crucified, he ſaid, the 


ſon of man muſt ſuffer many things, and be; 

rejected of the Scribes and Phariſees, and, 
be crucified, and riſe again the third tay; 

| (This from Mart viii. 31). | 


"i 8 1 Juſtin HON. a * in 
the hiſtory of Chriſt's birth, as delivered by 
Matthew and John, and fortifies his * 
tion by this remarkable teſtimony; a 

. have 1 who: have writ the binary 


* «« "Ya cites our e canon, and 1 our lucy 
goſpels continually, I dare ſay, above two hundred times. 

Jones's new and full method. Su ate vol. 1. . 555 ef. 
176. | . 


te vg 


of | 
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of all things. concerning our —— 
Cheift; . A 


e dare found from the gol 
n Led „ 


4 


F 

Wet, Adseorer, a extremely ma- 
revial to be obſctved; is, chat in all Juſtin's 
works, from which might be extracted al- 


thing as ſaid or done by Chriſt, which is 
not related concerning him in our e 
Soſpels: which thews that theſe goſpels, and 
theſe, we may fay, alone, were the authori- 
ties from which the Chriſtians of that day 
| crow the information upon which they de- 
Pended. Ons of theſe inſtances is of à ſay- 
ing of Chriſt not met wich in any book 

da eee The 3 5 a « circumiiance 
; * A; N £744] | ITY | in 


Fre 8 
„ * 
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FEE 1 
Whatever I tall find you, in tha fame I will ao judge you. 
Paſſbly Juſtin deſigned not ta quote any text, but to repreſent 
the ſenſe of many of our Lord's fayings. Fabricius has ob- 
ſerved, that this ſaying has been quoted by many writers, and 
' thay Juſtin it the only one who afcribes it to our Lotd, and 


that: perhaps by a flip of kis memory 
Words reſembling theſe ate read repeatedly in Ezeliets. 
will judge 8 ways.“ (vii. 3. Xx lil. 
5 20). 


moſt a complete hfe of Chriſt, there are but 
two kiſtances, in which he refers to any 


— 


in Chrift's baptiſimt, namely, a fiery or lau- 
minous appearance upon the water, which, 
according to Epiphanius, is noticed in the 
goſpel of the Hebrews; and which might 
de true; but which, whether true or fable, 
is mentioned by juftin, with a plain mark 
of diminution, when compared with what 
he quotes as reſting upon ſcripture authority. 
The reader will advert to this diſtinction; 


e and then, when Jeſus came to the river 
; Jordan where John was baptizing, as Jeſus 
defcended into the water, a fire alſo was 
Eindled in Jordan; and when he eame up 
out of the water, the aer of this our Chrift 
have der it, e er e | 
him as a dove.” FE DE 


An the e in nid made 
without mentioning the author; which 
proves that theſe books were perfectly noto- 
rious, and that there were no other accounts 
ee IN I0y ar leafy, . . 


7 


20). Ahn bessianle * Joſt had bur _ ls. 
Prefsly austed Ezekiel; Mr. Jones upon this cicrumſtance 
| founded a conjecture, that Juſtin writ only © the Lord hath 
aid,“ intending to quote the words of God, or rather * 
ſinſe of thoſe words, in Efekiel, aud that ſome tranſeriber, 
imagining theſe to be the words of Chriſt, inſerted i in his copy 
the addition 6 Jeſus Chriſt.” vel I. p- ö | 


fo 


( 17 * 
ſo . and credired, as to make it — 
en to e 9 Tons the oſt. 


i ” 4 — F 


uf au akhough Juſtin mentions: not 80 au- 
thor's names; he calls the books, Memoirs 
compoſed by the apoſtles,” © memoirs com- 
poſed by the apoſtles W heir companions; 
which deſcriptious, che latter eſpecially, ex- 
2 ly ſuit: with the titles which the the .gpſpels 

nl AG of HI IN dar de, 1 
N. 


\;:HeneGppns *: came „ about. winy : 
_ 3 Juſtin. His teſtimony is re- 
markable only for this particular; that 0 c 
relates of himſelf, that, travelling from Pa- 5 
leſtine to Rome, he viſited upon his journey 
many biſhops; and that © in, every ſucceſ- 
ion, and in every eity, che ſame doctrine 
is taught, which the law, and the prophets, - 
and the Lord preacheth. This is an import 
ant atteſtation, from good authority, and of 
high antiquity. It is generally underſtood 
that by the word © Lord,” Hegeſippus in- 


tended ſome writing or writings, containing 
che teaching of Chriſt, in whieh ſenſe alone, 


the term combines with. the other. terms 


4. law and. prophet,” ; which n writings ; * 


. 7 544 5 
--and 


- 


d 
an together with them admits of che 3 
preacheth, in the preſent tenſe. Then, 
js: theſe writings were ſome or all. of the 
| books of the New Teſtament, is rendered 
probable from hence, that, in the fragments 
of his works, which are preſerved in Euſe- 
bius, and in a writer of the ninth century, 
that Hegelippus expreſſed divers things in the 
ſtyle of the goſpels, and of the Acts of the 
Apoſtles; that he referred to the hiſtory in 
che ſecond chapter of Matthew, and recited. 
ene ee eee * arc 


IX. Ap this Fa viz. pee — 5 year = ay 
the churches of Lyons and Vienne in France 
{ent a relation of the ſufferings of their mar- 
tyrs to the churches of Aſia and Phrygia . 

The epiſtle is preſerved entire by Euſebius. 
And what carries in ſome meaſure the teſti- 
mony of cheſe churches, to a higher age is, 
that they had now ſor their biſhop. Pothinus, 
who was ninety ygars old, and whoſe early 
life conſequentily muſt have immediately 
joined on with the times of the apoſtles. In 
this epiſtle are exact references to che goſpels 
of Lake and John, and to. the Acts of the 


m lf. 5 54 c 
Apoſtles. | 


. 


N. 172 8 
 Apoſites, we nn es dene the. b. 


as i all the preceding articles. That from 
St. John is in theſe words; * then was ful- 


filled that which was ſpoken by the Lord, 


bud doeth God fervice®.” 


Acker. Irenzns f fucceeded Pothinus as 


1 
8 


that whoſoever 9% 


W 


11. 


af Sh ji e apt e he 


Biſhop of Lyons. In his youth he had been 


| a difeiple of Polycarp, who was 4 diſciple | 
of John. In the time in which he liyed, he 
was diftant not much more chan a cen 


from the publication of the goſpels; ; in his 


inſtruction, only by one ſtep- ſeparated yo : 
- the perſons of the apoſtles. He aſſerts of 
bimſelf and his contemporaries, that ckey 
were able to reekon up, in all the principal 
churches, the fueceſſion of biſhops. from the 
1 firſtf. I remark theſe particulars concern- 
ing Irenzus with more formality than uſual ; 
| becauſe che teftimony which this' writer af- 


 fords to the hiftorical books of the New Tec 
tament, to their authority, and to the cles 
_ which they; bear, TY expreſs, 1 4 5 
exclaßve. Ode printipal paflage, 
this. teſtimony 7 contained, . pA « 4a 


UF: [I Oi John avi: 2. - Im 1 84. f 
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. © 15 preciſe 
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grelle aſſertion of the point which we have 
laid down as the foundation of our argu- 
ment, viz. that the' tory which the goſpels 
exhibit 1 is, the Rory: which the apoſtles told. 
We have not received, faith d 
the knowledge of the way of our ſalvation 
by any others than thoſe by whom the goſ- 
pel has been brought to us. Which goſpel 
they firſt. preached, and e by the. 
will of God, committed to writing, chat it 
. might be for time to come the foundation 
and pillar of out faith. For after that 
our Lord roſe from the dead, and they {the 
apoſtles) wete endowed from above with the 
power of the Holy Ghoſt coming down upon 
them, they received a perfect knowledge af 
all things. They then went forth to all che 
ends of che earth, declaring to men che bleſ- 
; Ang of heavenly peace, having all of them, 
and every. ane alike, the goſpel of God. 
Matthew then, among the Jews, writ a gaſ- 
| Fel in their own language, while Peter and 
Paul were preaching the goſpel at Rome, 
| and founding | a church there. And after 
their exit, Mark alſo, the diſciple and 1 in- 
terpreter af Peter, delivered to us in writ- 
ing the things chat had been preached by 
Peter, And Luke, the companion of Paul, 
cm Jenn 8. 5 BYE? the ' goſpel preached, by ; 


nuineneſs of the g 


( 44.) : 
bim (raub)! Afierwards John; the diſciple 
of the Lord, who alſo leaned upon His Breaſt, 
le Rkewiſe publiſhed x goſpel While he 

dwelt at Ephefus im Afia“ If any modern 
divine ſhould write a" bock upon the ge- 
8 ie goſpels, he could not aſſert it 
855 more expreſoly, or ſtate their original more 
diſtinctly, than lrenzus hath done within 
8 Birle more fv rot a hundred TOO after "ney 


- 4b rden RN the 624098 tents, 5 
: of the oral and written tradition, and the de. | 
duction of the oral tradition through various 
channels from the age of the apoſfles, which 
vas then lately paſſed, and, by conſequence, 
the probability that the books truly deliver- 
ed what the apoſtles taught, is inferred alſo 

with ſtrict regularity from another paſſage 
of his works. The tradition of che apof- 
tles (this Father faith) hath ſpread itſelf over 
the whole univerſe; and all they, who fearch 
after the ſources: of truth, will find this tra- 
dition to be held ſacred in every church. We 
might enumerate all thoſe who have been ap- 

pointed biſfiops to tlieſe churches by the 

"apoſtles; and all their -facceſlors, up to our 
days. It is by this unintettupted ſucceſſion 
" "ny we have received hy cradition which 
„„ „ actually 


8 


1. | 

actualiy exiſts in the church, as alſo the doc- 
trines of truth, as it was. preached by che 
apoſtles The reader wilt obſerve vp 
- this, that. the ſame Irenæus, who is ow ſtas 

ting the ſtrength and uniformity: of the wa- 
dition, we have before ſeen, recognizing, in 
the fulleſt manner, the authority of the writ- 
ten records; from which we are entitled to 
conelude, that they were then conformable 
ro each other. 

1 have ſaid, that the de of Irezus 3 
in favour of our goſpels is exclaſive of all 
others. I Allude to a remarkable paſſage in 

his works, in which, for ſome reaſons ſuffi- 
_. ciently fanciful, he endeavours to ow, that 
there could be neither more nor fewer gol- - 

pels than four. With his argument we have 
no concern. The poſition itſelf proves chat 
four and only four goſpels were at that time 
publicly read and acknowledged. That 
theſe. were our goſpels, and in the ſtate in 
which we now have them, is ſhown from 
many other places of this writer beſide that 
which we have already alledged. He men- 
tions how Matthew begins his goſpel, how 
Mark begins and ends his, and their ſuppo- | 
ſed reaſons for ſo doing. He enumerates at 
; en the ſeveral paſſages of a4 e 


25 IL; Fj * 4 * 
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„ OTF 1 20 ) 
in Lake, which are not furl in any uf the 

_ ether (cyangeliſts... He ſtates the particular 
deſign with which St. John compoded' hie 
goſpel, and accounts for the dogriral decla- | 
2 ran which precaic the nn’, 6h 


| To che book of the adts of the Apoſiles, it 
author and credit, the teſtimony of Irenzus 
| a no leſs explicit. Referring to che acconnt 
of St. Paul's converſion and vocation, an the 
. ninth chapter of that book, © Nor can they, 
j (gays he, meaning the parties with whom he 
argues) ſhow chat he is not to be credited, 
Who has related +0 us the truth with the 
greateſt exactneſs. In another place, be 
1 accurately collected the ſeveral texts, in : 
5 which the writer of the hiſtory is repreſent- 
ed as accompanying St. Paul, which leads 
him to deliver a ſummary of almoſt the 
whole of the laſt twelve chapters of the book. 


In an author, thus abounding with refe- 

| rences and alluſtons to the ſcriptures, there 
is not one to any apocryphal Chriſtian wri- 
ting whatever. This is a broad line of diſ- 
tinction between our facred books, and the, 
pretenſions of all others.” * 


Ae dener of the reſtimony of the period — 3 
which we have conſidered, is greatly ſtrength- 5 
ened 


— 


dS * 1757 9 5 
2 by the obſervation, char ic is che teſti- | 
mony, and the. concurring teſtimony, of 
one another. Clement flouriſhed at Rome, 
Ignatius at Antioch, | Polycarp at Smyrna, 
Juſtin mn in ere 3, pop: Irenzus in 
France, e 7-307 885 | 
KI. 0 Achenagoras 0 e e 
who lived about this time ; in the remain- 
ing works of r eee a are clear 
references to Mark and Luke; and in the 
works of the latter, who was Biſhop: of An 
 rioch, che ſixth in fucreſhom from che apoſ- - 
tles, evidert alluſions to Matthew and John, - 
and probable allufions to Luke, (which, con- 
fidering the nature of che compoſitions, that 
they were addreſſed to heathen readers, 1 is as 
much as could be expected); obſerving alſo, 
chat the works of two. learned Chriſtian wri- 
ders of che ſame age, Mikiades and Pantænus f, 
are now loſt; of which Miltiades Euſebius 
records, that his writings: were inonuments 
of zeal for the divine oracles; and which 
Pantænus, as Jerome teſtifies, was a man f 
prudence and learning, boch in the divine 
e and ſecular literature, and had left | 


. Ib, vol. J. p. 400.—Ib. 8 . 10 4 | 
+ Ib. vol. I. p. 48, 4%. 
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many commentaries upon the holy ſcriptures 
then extant: paſling by theſe without further 
| remark, we come to one of the moſt volumi- 
nous of ancient Chriſtian writers, Clement 


of Alexandria :. Clement followed Irenæus 
at the diſtance of only ſixteen years, and 


therefore may be ſaid to maintain the ſeries 


of teſtimony in an u uninterrupted continu- 


ation. 
| / 


"Il certain of Clement s works, now loſt, 
but of which various parts are recited by Eu- 
ſebius, there is given a diſtinct account of 
the order in which the four goſſ pels were 
written. The goſpels, which contain the ge- 
nealogies, were (he ſays) written firſt, Mark's 
next, at the inſtance of Peter's followers, and 
John's, the laſt; and this account (he tells us) 
that he had received from Preſbyters of more 
ancient times. This teſtimony proves the 


following points; that theſe goſpels were the 


| hiſtories of Chriſt then publicly received, and 


relied upon; that'the dates, occaſions, and 
- circumſtances of their publication, were at 
that time ſubjects of attention and enquiry 
amongſt Chriſtians. In the works of Cle- 
ment which remain, the four goſpels are re- 
peatedly quoted by the names of f their au- 


Ib. vol. II. p. 469. 
ö thors, 


— 


| + mv ) 

thors, and the: acts of the apoſtles is 2 
ly aſcribed to Luke. In one place, after men- 
tioning a particular circumſtance, he adds 
theſe remarkable words: We have not this 
paſfage in the four goſpels delivered to us, but 
in that according to the Egyptians;” which 
puts a marked diſtinction between the four 
goſpels and all other hiſtories, or pretended . 
hiſtories of Chriſt. In another part of his 
works, the perfect confidente, with which he 
received the goſpels, is ſignified by him in 
theſe words : © That this is true appears from 
hence, that it is written in the goſpel accord- 
ing to St. Luke;” and again, ] need not uſe 
many words, but only to alledge the evange- 
lic voice of the Lord.“ His quotations are 
numerous. The ſayings of Chriſt, of which 
he alledges many, are all taken from our goſ- 
pels, the ſingle exception to chis obſervation 
appearing to be a looſeꝰ quotation of : a paſ- 
ſage in St. Matthew” s goſpel. 


— 


*« Aſk TOR things, and the ſmall ſhall be added unto 
you.” Clement rather choſe to expound the words of Mat- 
thew (vi. 33.) than literally to cite them; and this is moſt un 
deniably proved by another place in the ſame Clement, where 
he both produces the text and theſe words as an expoſition :. _ 
—* Seek ye firſt the kingdom of heaven and its ri ghteouſueſs, . 
for theſe are the great things; but the ſmall things, and things 
relating to this life, ſhale added unto * * s New 
and Full Method, \ vol. Ep. 3%: > 
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KR m Im the age in which they lived 7. 
Tertullian joins on with Clement. The num 
ber of the goſpels then received, the names 
of the evangehi ſts, and their proper deferip- 
tions, are exhibited by this writer in one 
ſhort ſentence ;—* Among the apoſtles, John 
and Matthew teach ws the faith; among eprf= 
 Tolical men, Luke ard Mark refreſh | it.” The 
next paſſage to be taken from Tertullian, af- 
fords as complete an atteſtation to theauthen- 
ticity of our books, as can be well imagined. 
Aﬀeer enumerating the churches which had 
been founded by Paul, at Corinth, in Galatia, 
at Philippi, Theſfatonica, and Epheſus; the 
church of Rome eſtabliſhed by Peter and 
Paul; and other churches derived from John'; 
he proceeds thus; — Tray then, that with 
them, but not with them only which are 
apoſtolical, but with all who have fellowfhip 
with them in the fame faith, is that gofpel of 
Luke received from ĩts firſt publication, which 
we ſo zealouſly maintain: and preſently af- 
ter wards adds The fame authority of the 
apoſtolical churches will ſupport the other 
-polpels, which we have from them, and ac- 


--. eording to them, I mean John's and Mat- 


_thew's, although that likewiſe, which Mark 
publiſhed, may be ſaid to be Peter 5, whoſe 


„ Ib. vol. II. 561, 
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interpreter Mark Was. In another * 
Tertullian affirms, that the three other goſ- 
ws were in the hands of the churches from. 

e beginning, as well as Luke's. This no- 
ble teſtimony fixes the univerſality with 
which the gaſpels were received, and their 
antiquity ; that they were in the hands gf all, 
and had been ſo from the firſt. And this 
evidence appears not more than one hundred 
and fifty years after the publication of the 


books. The reader muſt be given to under- | 
ſtand that, when Tertullian ſpeaks of main- * 


taining or defending (tuendi) the goſpel of 

St. Luke, he only means maintaining or de- 

fending the. integrity of the copies of Luke 

received by Chriſtian churches, in oppoſition 

do certain curtailed copies uſed by Nac, 
N Whom he ria, 


This author fraquently cites che Acts . 
the apaiits woke that title, once calls at 
ban commentary, and obſerves how St. 

aul's cpiſties confirm 3 Me x 


| After this general 3 it is Annees. 
fary to add particular quotations. Theſe, 
however, are fo numerous and ample, as to 
have led Dr. Lardner to obſerve, * that there 


are more, and larger quotations of the ſmall 


volume 


c 


(18) 


volume oa the New Teſtament i in this one 
Chriſtian author, than chere are of all the 
works of Cicero in writers of all characters 


5 for ſeveral ages. | 


'» 


Tertullian quotes no Chriſtian writing a 


of equal authority with the ſcriptures, and 
no ſpurious book at all; ax broad line of diſ- 


tinction, we may once more obſerve, between 


our. ſacred books and all others. ; 


We may: again likewiſe e 


extent through which the reputation of the 
goſpels, and of thè acts of the apoſtles, had 
ſpread, and the perfect conſent in this point 


of diſtant and independent ſocieties. It is 


now only about one hundred and fifty years 
ſince Chriſt was crucified; and within this 
petiod, to ſay nothing of the apoſtolical fa- 
thers who have been noticed already, we have 


Faſtin Martyr at Neapolis, Theophilus at 


Antioch, Irenzus in France, Clement at 
Alexandria, Tertullian at Carthage, quoting 


the ſame books of hiſtorical ſcriptures, and, 
I may ſay, quoting; theſe alone. 5 = 


2855 „ Lune Cre, vol. II. 5. 0. 
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XIII. An interval of only a years; : 
and that occupied by no ſmall number of 


Chriſtian wrirers*, whoſe works only remain 
in fragments and quotations, and in every 
one of which is ſome reference or other to 


the goſpels, (and 3 in one of them (Hippolytus, 
as preſerved in Theodoret) is an abſtract of 


the whole goſpel hiſtory) brings us to a name 
of great celebrity in Chriſtian. antiquity, - 
Origen + of Alexandria, who, in the quan- 
tity of his writings, exceeded the moſt labo- 
rious of the Greek and Latin authors. No- 

thing can be more peremptory upon the ſub- 
ject now under conſideration, and, from a 
writer of his learning and informatien, more 


fatisfactory, than the declaration of Origen. ? 


preſerved, in an extract from his works, by 
Euſebius: © That the four goſpels alone, are 
received without diſpute, by the Whole 
church of God under heaven; to which 


declaration is immediately ſubjoined a brief 


hiftory of the reſpective authors, to whom _ 
they were then, as they are now, aſeribed. 


The language holder: concerning the goſpels + | 


a aa the works of Longer which re- 


>. Minucins Felix, Apollonins, Caius, Alerias, Urbanus, 


Alexander Biſhop of 3 —— et 
Julius Africanus. | 


+ Ib. vol. III. p. 234 
| main, 


6184) 
main, entirely correſponds with the teſtimony 
dere cited. His atteſtation to the acts of the 

apoſtles is no leſs poſitive: © And Luke alſo 
ence more ſounds the trumpet relating the 
acts of the apoitles.” The univerſality with 
which the ſcriptures were then read, is well 
fignified by this writer, in a paſſage in which 
he has occaſion to obſerve againſt Celſus, 
© That it is not in any private books, or 
ſuch as are read by a few only, and thoſe 
ſtudious perſons, but in books read by every 
body, that it is written, the inviſible things 
of God from the creation of the world are 
clearly ſeen, being underſtood by things that 
are made. It is to no purpoſe to ſingle out 
duvotations of ſcripture from ſuch a writer as 
this. We might as well make a ſelection of 
de quotations of ſcripture in Dr. Clark's 
ſermons. They are fo thickly ſown in the 
works of Origen, that Dr. Mill fays, © If we. 
had all his works remaining, we ſhould have 
. e N 
1 Bj TS 1 | 


. Origen. notices, in ir to cenſure, cer- 
tam apocryphal goſpels. He alſo uſes four 
Exell ew of this torr; that i is, e his 


= 
- ; 


8 Mill. proleg. cap. vi. 2 66. 
| large 
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large works, he once or twice, at che moſt, 
quotes. each of che four; but always with 
ſome mark, either of direct reprobation, or 
of caution to his readers, manifeſtly eſteem- 
F eee. St 


"Iv. Gregory, Biſhop of Neocæſarea, 
ind Dionyſius of Alexandria, were ſcholars 
of Origen, Their teſtimony, | therefore, | 
though | full and particular, may be reckoned 
a repetition: only of his. The ſeries, how- 
ever, of evidence, is continued by Cyprian, 
Biſhop of Carthage, who flouriſhed within 
twenty years after Origen. * The church 
(days this father) is watered, like Paradife, 
by four rivers, that is, by four goſpels. 
The Acts of the Apoſtles is, alſo frequently 
quoted by Cy prian under that name, and 
under the name of the © divine ſcriptures.” 
In his various writings are ſuch conſtant and 
copious citations of ſcripture, as to place 
this part of che teſtimony beyond contro- 1 
verſy. Nor is chere, in the works of this . 
eminent African Biſhop, one quotation of a 
ſp ITO | or apocryphal Chriſtian writing. 


XV. Paſſing over a crowd * of writers fol- £ 


13 Novatus, Rome, A. D. 257. Dionyſius, Rome, A. D. 
259. Commodian, A. D 270. Anatolius, Laodicea, A 
D. 270. Theognoſtus, A. D. 282. Methodius, Lycia, " "SITY 
D. 2 P. hileas, Eyre, 290. f 
lowing 


(186) 

lowing Cyprian, at different diſtances, but 

all within forty years of his time, and who + 
all, in the imperfe& remains of their works, 
either cite the hiſtorical ſcriptures of the New 
Teſtament, or ſpeak of them in terms of pro- 
found reſpect ; | I fingle out Victorin, Biſhop 
of Pettaw in Germany, merely on account 
of the remoteneſs of his ſituation from that 
of Origen and Cyprian, who were ' Africans ; 
by which circumſtance, his teſtimony taken 
in conjunction with theirs, proves that che | 


_ ſcripture hiſtories, and the ſame - hiſtories, 


were known and received from one ſide of 
the Chriſtian world to the other. This Bi- 

ſhop * lived about the year 290; and in a 
commentary upon this text of the Revela- | 
tions, © the firſt was like a lion, the ſecond - 

like a calf, the third like a man, and the 
fourth like a flying eagle,” he makes out that 
by the four creatures are intended the four 
goſpels, and, to ſhow the propriety of. the 


_ Hmbols, he recites the ſubjet with which 


each evangeliſt opens his hiſtory. The ex- 
plication is fanciful, but the teſtimony poſi- 
tive. He alſo as, ang cites the acts 2 . 3 


apoſtles. 
2 „ rel v. pi 114. eg 


1 
XVI. Arnobius and Lactantius“, about 
che year 300, compoſed formal argu- 
ments upon the credibility of the Chriſtian 
religion. As theſe arguments were addreſſed 
to Genriles, the authors abſtain from quoting 
Chriſtian books-by name, one of them giving 
this yery reaſon for his referve: but when 
they come to ſtate, for the information of 
their readers, the outlines of Chriſt's hiſtory, 
it is apparent that they draw their accounts 
from our goſpels, and from no other ſources; 


for theſe ſtatements exhibit a ſummary of al- 


moſt every thing which is related of Chriſt's 
actions and miracles by the four evangeliſts. 
Arnobius vindicates, without mentioning 
their names, the credit of theſe hiſtorians, 
obſerving that they were eye-witneſſes of the 
facts which they relate, and that their igno- 
rance of the arts of compoſition was rather a 
confirmation of their teſtimony, than an ob- 
jection to it. Lactantius alſo argues in de- 
fence of che religion, from the conſiſtency, 
fimplicity, difintereſtedneſs, and ſufferings 


of the Chriſtian hiſtorians, OY * * 
term our evangeliſts. Is 


XVII. We cloſe the fries of teſtimonies 
with that of Euſebius*, Biſhop of NI. 


* Ib, vol. VII. p. 43, 201, f Ib. vol. VIII. p. 33. 
| who 


| 
| 
| 


* 
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| who rc in the year 315, contempo- 
rary with, or poſterior only by fifteen years, 


to the two authors laſt cited. This volymi- 


nous writer, and moſt. diligent colletar of 
the writings of ethers, beſide a variety of 
large works, compaſed a hiſtory of the affairs | 

of Chriſtianity from its origin to his own - 


time. His teſtimony to the ſcriptures, is the 
teſtimony of a man much conyerſant in the 


Works of Chriſtian, authors, written during 
the three firſt conturies of its zra; and wha 


had read many which are now loſt. In a 
paſſage of his eyangelical demonſtration, 


Euſebius remarks, with great nicety, the de- 
| licacy of two of the evangeliſts, in their 


manner, of noticing any circumſtance which 


| regarded themſelves, and of Mark, as writ- 
ing under Peter's direction, in the circum- 


ſtances which regarded him. The illuſtra- 
tion of this remark leads him to bring to- 


gether long quotations from each of the 


evangeliſts; and the whole paſſage is a proof, 


that Euſebius, and the Chriſtians of thoſe ; 
days, not only read the goſpels, but ſtu- 


died them with attention and exactneſs. 
In a paſſage of his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, he 


weate, in form, and at large, of the octa- 
ſions of writing the four goſpels, and of che 


order 1 in which * were written. The title 
| of 


( 1690 
of the chapter is"* Of the Order or a | 
Goſpels ;” and it begins thus: Let us ob- 
ſerve the writings of this apoſtle John, which 
are not contradicted by any; and, firſt of 
all, muſt be mentioned, as acknowledged by 
all, the goſpel according to him, well known | 
to all the churches under heaven; and that 
it has been juſtly placed by the ancients the 
fourth in order, and after the other three, may 
be made evident in this manner.” Euſebius 
then proceeds to ſhow that John wrote the 
laſt of the four, and that his goſpel was in- 
' tended to ſupply the omiſſiens of the: others, 
eſpecially in the part of our Lord's miniſtry, 
which took place before the impriſonment of 
John the Baptiſt. He obſerves, chat the 
apoſtles of Chriſt were not ſtudious of the 
- ornaments of compoſition, nor indeed for- 


ward to write at all, being Many occuney 
with their miniſtry.” als | 


3 


Thie ned mickor Selen es ue is all 
of Chriſtian writings, forged with the 
names of Chriſt's apoſtles, or their compa- 


We choſe this branch of our evidence 
here; becauſe, after Euſebius, there is no 
room for oy ras a the ſubject, the 
works 


Eo 
works of . Chriſtian writers being as fl of 
texts. of ſcripture, and of references to ſcrip- 
ture, as the diſcourſes' of modern divines. 
Future teſtimonies to the books of ſcripture 


could, only prove that i never loſt their 
charafter or Ts: 8 
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When thi ae are quoted, or allided 105 | 
" they are quoted with peculiar reſpect, as books 
fu generis, as poſſeſſing an authority which 
belonged to no other books, and as concluſive in 
"all queſtions and bene rug . Chrif- 
'F tians. e 


Brstr DE the A ſtrain' of reference 
-and quotation, which uniformly and ſtrongly 
indicates this diſtinction, the following may 
be e as 1 ana teſtimonies. 5 


1 Theophilus?, Biſhop of Antioch, the 
4 in ſucceſſion from the apoſtles, and 
Who flouriſhed little more than a century 


* Lard, Cred. pr. ii. vol. I. p. 49. 
| . N after 


** „ 
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after the books of the New Teſtament were 
written, having occaſion to quote one of our 
goſpels, writes thus: Theſe things the 
holy ſcriptures teach us, and all who were 


moved by the holy ſpirit, among whom John 
ſays, in the beginning was the word, and 
the word was with God.” Again; con- 
cerning the righteouſneſs which the law 
teaches, the like things are to be found in 
the prophets and the gyſþels, becauſe that all 
being inſpired, ſpoke by one and the ſame 
ſpirit of God“. No words can teſtify more 
ſtrongly than theſe do, the high and pecu- 


Liar eee in which theſe books were pen 


I.. 4 writer ke is 1 hay | 
be ſuppoſed to come about one hundred and 
fifty-eight years after the publication of the 


ſcriptures, in a paſſage quoted by Euſebius, | 
uſes theſe expreſſions: © Poſſibly what they 
(our adverſaries) ſay, might have been cre- 

dited, if firfl of all the divine ſcriptures did 
nor contradict them; and then the writings 


of certain denchren, more ancient than the 


times of Victor. The brethren mentioned 
by name, are, Juſtin, Miltiades, Tatian, 


Clement, Irenzus, Melito, with a general 


* Lard. Cred. p. 448... + Ib. vol. HI. p. 4% 


appeal 


( ge 

appeal eo many more not named. This paſ- 

tage proves, firſt, chat there was at that tine 

a collection called divine ſcriptures; ſecond- 
by, that theſe feriptures were eſteemed of 
higher authority chan the writings. of hs . 

* ___—_ and 1 9 Ned 


ul. . 2 piece e to  Eippolituss, 
WEL live& near the fame time, the author 
proteſſes, in giving his correſpondent iuſtruc · 
* ta dra out of che ſaed fountain, amd o 
| ſet. before him the ſacred! ſcriptures, what 
may afford kim ſatisfaction,” He then quotes 
immediately Paul's epiſtles to Timothy, 
and aſterwands many books of the New 
Teſtament. This preface to the quotations, 
_ carries. x as bear be 
IE and aher books, . 


IV. « Our Mt.” * Aeg, | 
auh Origen , are unworthy of credit; 
we maſt roceiue the /cryptreres as watneſles,” 
After treating of the: duty of . he 
Wirk his argument thus: © what 
we have ſaid may be proved from the divine | 
W "In eee eee 


Lad. Foe ul p. 112. + . p. 287, 288, 289. 
8 fend 
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Find this pallage : That our religion 
'teaches us to ſeck after wiſdom, ſhall be 
ſhown, both our of the ancient Jewiſh ſcrip- 
tures which we: alſo: uſe, and out of thoſe 
written ſince Jeſus; which are believed in ke 
churches to be divine.” Theſe expreffions 
afford abundant evidence of the peculiax 
and excluſive EY which the ſcriptures 


e 8 Biſkiop: of n whoſe”. 
age lies cloſe to that of Origen, earneſtiyx 
exhorts Chriſtian teachers in all doubtful 
caſes, (to go back to the fountain; and if 
the truth has in any caſe been ſhaken, ts. 
recur to the goſpels and apoſtolic writings.” 
—* The precepts of the goſpel,” ſays he in 
another place, are nothing leſs than autho- 
ritative divine leſſons, the foundations of. 
our hope, the ſupports of our faith, the 


guides of our way, the ſafe-guards of our 
courſe” to 1 3 | 


* 
SA 44S; CE 
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VI. We. a Neben, e 15 
with Cyprian, appeals to the ſcriptures, as 3 
the authority by which all errors were to be 


cepelled, and 9 decided. 9 Chriſt 4 
e | 


Ti Lard. Cred. val. IV, p. 840. 7 Ib. l p. . | 
* O V 


n 
is nor only man but God: alſo, is proved by 
che ſacred authority of the divine writings.” 
he divine ſeripture eaſily detects and 
eonfutes the frauds of heretics.” “ It is not 
by the fault of the heavenly ſeriptures, which 
never deceive“ gs ou en Fn theſe 

| "OE not be uſed; 


VII. . the ene 5 twenty years 
from the writer laſt cited, Anatolius*, a 


learned Alezandrian, and Biſhop of Laodicea, 
ſpeaking of the rule for keeping Eaſter, a 
queſtion at that; day agitated with much ear- 
neſtneſe, ſays of choſe whom he oppoſed, 
(they can by no means bedr rex 
eee, of: the divine ſcripture. 


Vn. The Arians, who f prung up. San 
fifty Fears after this, argued. renuouſly 
againſt, the uſe. of the words conſubſtantial 
and eſſence, and like. phraſes ; "* becauſe they 
| were not in ſeripture f. And in the fame 
ſtrain, one of their advocates opens a confe- 
rence with Auguſtine, after the following 
manner: « If you, ſay what is. reaſonable, 
1 muſt ſubmit. If you alledge any ching 
from the. divine ſcriptures, which are com- 
mon to both, I muſt hear. Bur unſcriptural 


| d. Coed. vol. V: p. 146. f Ib. vol. VII. p. 283, 284: 
_ expreſhons 


„ . 
etpreffions (quæ extra ſeri ipturam funt) de- 5 
ſerve no regard. a 


5 Atianaies, the great antsgöniſt of Aria 
niſm, after having enumerated the books of 


the Old and New Teſtament, adds, *theſe | 
are the fountains of ſalvation, that he who 


thirſts may be fatisfled with the oracles con- 


tained in them. In theſe alone the docttine 


of falvation is proclaimed. Let no man 
add to them, 1 ching from chem“. * 


| IX. Cyril, Biſhop of Jeruſalem f, SON 

wrote about twenty years after the appear- 
anee of in, uſes theſe remarkable 
mee * concefning the divine and holy 
myſteries of faith, not the leaſt article ought 


| to be delivered without the divineſeriptures:” 


We are aſſured, that Cyrit's fcriptures were 
the ſame as ours, for he has left us a cata- 
logue of the books included under that Og 


X. Epiphaniuet, twenty years after Cyril, 

| * the Arians, and the followers of _ 
Origen, to produce any paſſage of the Old 
or New ene ee cheir _ 
ments.“ 


er vol. XII. p. 184; #1. Avi. p. 126 
i x re- 


EW. - - 

XL; Phæbadius, a Gallic Biſhop who liv- 

ed about thirty years after the council of 

Nice, teſtifies, that © the. biſhops of that 

council firſt conſulted the ſacred gn 
and then gs their faith“. as 


2 RV. Baſil Biſhop of 8 in ede g 
0 cia, contemporary with Epiphanius, ſays, 
e that hearers inſtructed in the ſcriptures, 
ought to examine what is aid by their teach- 
ers, and to embrace what is agreeable to the 
5 ſcriptures, and to reject what 1 fr otherwiſef.” 


XIII. Epheaten, the. mn a celebrated 


writer of the ſame times, bears this conclu- 


five teſtimony to the propoſition which forms 
the fubject of our preſent chapter: The 
truth written in the ſacred volume of the 


golpel,. is a perfect rule. Nothing can be 


taken 8 it, nor added to 2 W * 
| guilt f. 35 | ; 


| XIV. If we add Jerome to theſe, it is ty MW 
for the evidence which he affords of the 
| judgment of preceding ages. Jerome ob- 
ſieertves, concerning the quotations. of ancient 
Chtiſtian Nr that is, of writers Who 


. Lend. Cred. Ib. Vol. W. 2 + Ib. Vol. IX. p. 124; 
oy | . were | 


Os 197 ) 
were ancient i in rhe year 400, chat . A | 
a diſtinction between books, ſome they quot 
ed as of authority, and others not: which 
obſervation relates to tie books of fcripture, 


8 compared with other DN Ke 
or * 


IE wb yo SEC "= III. | 
The ſcriptures were in very early times collected 
into a no volume. 

5 FS a Biſhop « of Antioch 
within forry years after the aſcenſion, and 
who had lived and converſed with the apoſ- 
tles, ſpeaks of the goſpel and of the apoſtles, 

| | in terms which render it very probable, that 
de meant by the goſpel, the book or volume 
of the goſpels, and by the apoſtles; the book 

or volume of their epiſtles. His words in 

one place are“, © flecing to the goſpel as 

the fleſh of Jeſus, and to the apoſtles. as the 
preſbytery of the church; that is, as Le 
ere interprets them, in order to under- 

ſtand the will of God, he fled to the golpels, 5 


* Lard. Cred.v vol X. p. 123, 124. 
+ b. pr. · ii. vol. 1. p. 180, 


| which 


45 198 AE NE. | 
whilh he belizved np left chan if Chriſt in 
"the fleſh had been {peaking to him; and to 
the writings of the apoſtles, whom he eſ- 
teemed as the preſpytery of the whole Chriſ- 


tian church. re It muſt be obſerved, . that F 
. about eighty years after this we have direct 
proof, in the writings of Clement of Alex- 


abdria*, that theſe two names, ** goſpel” and 


e apoſtles,” were the names by which the 


_ . © writings of the New Teſtament, and the di- 


9 55 viſion of cheſe bh a. Ah were Oy ex- 


es e "OVA 8 is the fol- | 


lowing:—** But rhe goſpel has fomewhat in 
it more excellent, the appearance of our 


Lord . and reſury 


rection . 


| iii x think; ®.Ye ought ddl 27 
the prophets, but eſpecially to the goſpel, in 
. which the paſſion has been manifeſted ta us, 
and the reſurrection perfected. In this laſt 
_ paſſage the prophets and the goſpel are put 
in conjunction; and as Ignatius undoubt- 
edly meant by the prophers a collection of 
wings, it 18 probable that he e | 


3? * Lard. end vol. II. p. 516. · Ib. p. 182 


Ne _ 1 2199 „ 
ſame by the goſpel, the two terms ſtanding 
in unt ee with pack . | 


* This zntirpenation. of the mn « , WY 
in the paſſage above quored from Ignatius, 
is confirmed by a piece of nearly equal anj-—- 

tiquity, the relation of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp by the church of Smyrna. All 
things,” fay they, © that went before were 
done, that the Lord might ſhow us a mar- 
tyrdom according to the goſpel, for he ex- 
pected to be delivered up as the Lord alſo 
did“. And in another place, © we do not 
commend thoſe who offer chemſelves, foraſ- 
_ much as the goſpel teaches us no ſuch thing. 
In both theſe places, what is called the goſpel | 
ſcems to be r of Jeſus * . 
of his doarine, 


If this be the true lald of the 2 $ 
' they are not only evidences of our propolition, 
but ſtrong, and very ancient, proofs of the 
hig h ede in which the books of the New | 
Teſtament were holden. _ 


. Euſebius relates, that 3 op” 
. forts others, who "Ow. the nn fuc- 


5 Ig. 55 C. i. th + Ib. e. ir. 


; 4 _ 
ceſſors of the? apoſtles, travelling oa PR 


pPreach Chriſt, carried the goſpels with them 
And delivered them to their converts. The 


words of Euſebius are, then travelling 


5 | abr oad, they performed the work of evange- 


liſts, being ambitious to preach Chriſt, and 


deliver the feripture of the divine gofpels*.” Eu- 


ſebius had before him the writings both of 


. Quadratus himſelf, and of many others of 


that age, which are now loſt. It is reaſon- 
able, therefore, to believe, that he had good 
grounds for his aſſertion.” What i 18 thus re- 
corded of the goſpels took place within ſirty, 
or at the moſt ſeventy, years after they were 
| publiſhed; and i it is evident, that they muſt, 
before this time, and, it is probable, long 
before this time, have been in general uſe, 


And in high eſteem in the churches pl anted 


by che apoſtles; inaſmuch as they were now, 


we find, collected into a volume, and the 


immediate ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, they 


who preached the religion of Chriſt to thoſe 


who had not already heard it, carried the 
volume with n, and delivered it to their £ 


converts. 5 5 | 
WY III. 8 in . 78 1, PTS the 5 
evangelic and apoſtolic writings in connection 


* Lard. Cred. p. ii. vol. I. p. 236. f Ib. vol. I. p. 383. 
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with he law pry the prophers, wanifeltly 
intending by the one a code or collection of 


Chriſtian ſacred writings, as the other ex- 


preſſed the code or collection of Jewiſh ſa- 23 
cred wrongs. And. Get, 


IV. Melito, at this t time h of Sardis, 


1 8 to one Oneſimus, tells his correſpon- 


dent *, that he had procured. an accurate 
2 of the books of the OLD Teſtament. 


The occurrence, in this paſſage, of the term 


O14 Teſtament, has been brought to prove, i 
and it certainly does prove, that there was 


then a volume or collection of "OD al 


the New 7 Teſtament. 


. In the time of e of F 
d fifteen years after the laſt quoted teſti- 


mony, it is apparent that che Chriſtian ſcxip- 


tures were divided into two parts, under the 


general titles of the goſpels and apoſtles; and 
that both theſe were regarded as of the high- 
eſt authority. One, out of many expreſſions” 


of Clement alluding to this diſtribution, is 
the following :—* There is a conſent and 
harmony between. the law and the Porte, 


the apoſtle and the e goſpel 1. 


- . 


| i ' Ib. p. 331. f lb. a 1 b. 516. | 
e VI. The 


f . | 
VI. The ſame diviſion, « prophets, goſpels, 
and apoſtles, appears in Tertullian“, the 
contemporary of Clement. The colleQion 
of the N! is likewiſe called by this wri- 
ter che Evangelic eee 55 the 
whole volume, the © New Teſtament; and 
we two Parte, the Goſpels and Ant. 1 


VII. Tron many writers alſo + the Ag 
century, and eſpecially from Cyprian, who 
ved in the middle of it, it is collected, chat 
the. Chriſtian ſcriptures were divided into 
two codes or volumes, one called the © goſ- 
pels or ſcriptures of the Lord,” the other, the 
| © Apoſtles, or epiſtles of the Apoſtles 9 


VIII. Euſebius, as we have already ſeen, 
takes ſome pains to ſhow, that the goſpel of 
St. John had been juſtly placed by the anci- 
ents © the fourth in order, and after the other 

_ threeT.” Theſe are the terms of his propoſi- 
tion; and the very introduction of fuch an 
argument proves inconteftibly, that the four 
_ pdfpels had been collected into a volume to 

the exchafion. of every other; that their or- 
der i the volume had been adjuſted with 
_ conſideration ; and —_ this 11 been 


. sl p. 631. 4 Ib. vol. 11 p. 574. f Ib. p. hos. 
$ Ib. vol. IV. p. 846. 41 Ib. vol. Wr x . 
e | 8 c done 
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4 by __ od werecalled ancients in the | 


time of Euſebius. 


SORE: © the Diocleſian 5 in Fe year 
303, the. ſcriptures were ſought out and 
burnt; many ſuffered death rather than 
deliver them up; and thoſe who betrayed 


them to the perſecutors were accounted as | 


lapſed and apoſtate. On the other hand, Con- 


ſtantine, after his converſion, gave directions 


for multiplying copies of the divine oracles, 


and for magnificently adorning them at the 
expence of the imperial treafury} . What 


the Chriſtians of that age ſo richly « embelliſh- 
ed in their proſperity, and, which is more, ſo 
tenaciouſly preſerved under perſecution, was 


the very volume of the New e R 
We now read. 


Dur preſent ſacred writings were foon diftinguifh= 
0d by appropriate names a titles hy” 

:L P 1 cruſt that ye are _ , 
exerciſed in the oy e in theſe 


* w. vol, VII. p. 214, We + Ib. p. 432. | 
1 8 . {criptures £1: 


— — w——_— w___ 


FE 20%) 


8 . it is | Laid; be ye angry and fin not, 
and let not the ſun go down upon your 
_ wrath*.” This paſſage is extremely 1 impor- 

* ant. becauſe i it proves that, in the time of 
| Polycarp,. who. had lived with the apoltles, 


there. were Chriſtian. writings diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of © holy ſcriptures,” or ſacred 
| writings. Moreover the text quoted by Po- 
lycarp is a text found in the collection at this 
day. What alſo the ſame Polycarp hath elſe- 


| where quoted 1 in the ſame manner, may be 


conſidered as proved to belong to the collec- 
tion; and this comprehends St. Matthew's, 
and, probably, St: Luke's goſpel, the Acts of 


the Apoſtles, ten epiſtles of Paul, the 1" „ 
epiſtle of Peter, and the firſt of John . 


another place Polycarp has theſe 3 3 


=_ Whoever perverts the oracles of the Lord 


to his own luſts, and ſays there is neither re- 


ſurrection nor judgment, he is the fiarſt-born 


of Satan 4.“ It does not appear what elſe 
Polycarp could mean by the © oracles of the 


Lord, but thoſe ſame holy ſcriptures,” or 
5 ſacred: . of which he had A be- 
1 | | 


II. Jottin 3 what apology? was writ- 5 


5 ten about chirty ones after Poly _ 8 epiſtle, 


* Lard. Cred, vol. I. p. 203. +. Ib, p. 223, 4 Ib. p. 222. 
1165 | yy 


1 — 
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n cites ſome of our preſent hiſtories 


under the title of oO, and that, not As a 


name by him firſt aſcribed to them, but as 
the name by which they were generally : 
| known in his time. His words are theſe;— _ 
| 4 For the apoſtles, in the memoirs compoſed 


by them, 0hich are called goſpels, have thus 


delivered it, that Jeſus commanded them to 
| take bread, and give thanks *. There exiſts - 
no doubt, but that, by the memoirs above 
mentioned, Juſtin meant our preſent hiſtori= - 
cal ſcriptures, for, throughout his e He. KY 
quotes theſe, and no others. 5 


3 


III. Dionyſius, Biſhop of Corinth, who | 
came thirty years after Juſtin, in a. paſſage 
preſerved in Euſebius, (for his works are: Joſt) 5 
n of © the ſcriptures of the Lord +. N 


IV. And at the ſame time, or very 3 85 


ſo, by Irenæus, Biſhop of Lyons in France , 


1 they are called ” divine ſcriptures, '— * di- 


vine oracles, ! ſcriptures of che Lord? — 
evangelic and apoſtolic writings) .” The 


quotations of Irenzus prove decidedly, that 


our N goſpels, and theſe one, together : | 


Ib. p. 271. + w. p. 298. 8 
| S x The reader will obſerve the remoteneſs of theſe two Wri- 
ters in country and fituation. 
$ Ib. p. 243, et ſeq. 


ww © 
* - 


with 
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with the acts fee apoſtfes, were che kiffori. 
cal books'comprehended REY under thefe | 


"2  appeffarions. | 


V. St. Matthew's cel is gers dy The- 3 
ophilus, Biſhop of Antioch, contemporary 
with lrenæus, under the title of the © evan+ 
gelic voice; and the copious works of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, publiſhed within fifteen 
ef the New Teſtament the various titles of 
* facred books,” —* divine ſcriptures, di- 
vinely Janice ſcriptures,” —* n of 


ey Lord,” —* the true evangelical canon f. Je 


| VE Tertullian, who joins on with. Cle- 
ment, befide adopting molt of the names and 
epithes abovenoticed, calls the goſpels our 
digeſta,” in alluſion, as it ſhould ſeem, to 


5 e e Roman laws} chen Ae, 1 


Vn. By*Ovigret,. which came chirty years 
after Tertulſian, the fame, and others no leſs 
ſttrong titles; are applied to the Chriſtian ferip- 


raves ; and im addition thereuntd, this writer 


frequently-ſpeaks of the Old and New Teſ- 
tament, —* the ancient and new ſcriptures,” | 
che ancient and new oracles {.” 


„Lard. ered p. 427. f lb. vol. II. p. $15. Ky tb. p. 630. 
S lb. vol. III. p. 280. | DS a ons 8 Ws 


VIII. In 1 vis was not twenty 
years later, they are © books of the ſpirit,” — 
« divine fountains,” “ fountains of the di- 


Ulle ulneſs.” . E 
The expreſſions we e have i 3 are 


evidences of high and peculiar reſpect. They 
all occur within two centuries from the pub- 


cation of the books. Some of them com- : 
mence with the-companions of the apoſtles; 


and chey increaſe in number and. variety, 
| through a ſeries of writers, touching upon 


one another, and deduced from the ure age 0 


of the religion.” 


'5xer: v. 


Our „ e aud 3 : 
in the religious afemblics of the * _ | 


Hans, 


bn MARTYR, who wrote in er 


140, which was ſeventy; or eighry years after 
ſome, and leſs, probably, after others of the 


wei were. puſhed, giving, in iy KR 


* Lard:Cred. vol. IV. p. 844. | 
apology, 


| 
? 
' 
| 
| 
| 


ny 2 208. 8 | 
1 an account to che 3 * the 


| Chriſtian worſhip, has: is reachable on 
| ſage: _ * | 3 


[ * - 


70 The memoirs of the aptiffles,” or 2 
writings of the prophets, are read according 
as the time allows, and, when the reader has. 
ended, the preſident makes a diſcourſe, ex- 

horting to the imitation of o excellent 8 


| things*.” 5 


48 % 
© 


A few FO obſervations will ſhow de vas ; 


| we of this e 


oO | The ec, memoirs af he apoſiles,” Juſtin . 
in another place expreſsly tells us are what 
are called goſpels;” and that they were the 
goſpels, which we now uſe, is made certain 
by Juſtin's numerous quotations of them, 
ns his filence about any others. 


2. Juſtin deferibes the yn uſage, of the 
Chriſtian chureh. $9405 35 : 


3. \Juſtin does not ſpeak of 3 it as recent or 
newly inſtituted, but in the terms in Which 
me ſpeak of eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. 


1. Tertullian, HO followed Juſtin at tho 
diſtance of about fifty years, in his account 
„Lad. Cred: vol. 1 P- 275. 


= * * ud 
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of che religious Allemblies of Chriſtians as 
they were conducted in his time ſays, © We 
come together to recolle& the divine ſerip- 
tures; we nouriſh our faith, raiſe our hope, 
confirm our reuſt, by the ſacred word“. 


III. Euſabius records of Ori gen, and cites 
for his authority the letters of Biſhops con- 
temporary with Origen, that, when he went 
into Paleſtine about the year 216, which 
vas only 16 years after the date of Tertul- 
lian's teſtimony, he was defired by the Bi- 
ſhops of chat country to diſcourſe and ex- 
pound the ſcriptures publicly in the church, 
though he was not yet ordained a preſbyter f: 
This anecdote recognizes the uſage, not onlỹxf 
of reading, but of expounding, the ſcrip- 
tures; and both as ſubſiſting in full force, 
Origen alſo himſelf bears witneſs to the ſame 
practice: This (ſays hef we do, when the 
ſcriptures are read in the church, and when 
the diſcourſe for explication is delivered to 
the people}.” And, what is a ſtill more am- 
ple teſtimony, many homilies of his upon 
the ſcriptures of the New Teſtament, deli- 


vered by him in the aſſemblies of the "Ow 
are {tilt pr 5¹ 


* Lard, Cred. vol. II. p. 628. + Ib, vol. III. p. 68. 
7 yy. T- 302. 8 


* IV 


. 


ks) 


4 IV. Cyprian, whoſe age was not twenty | 


_ years lower than that of Origen, gives his 
people an account of haying ordained two 


perſons, who were before confeſſors, to be 
readers, and what they were to read, appears 


by by the reaſon which he gives for his choice: 


Nothing (ſays Cyprian) can be more fit, 


| chan that he, who has made a glorious con- 
feſſion of the Lord, ſhould read publicly in 
the church; that he who has ſhown himfelf 
willing to die a martyr, ſhould read the goſ- 
. oo of * by which martyrs are made. * 


v. Matitaatous of che ſame: cuſtom may 


be traced in a great number of writers in the 


beginning and throughout the whole of the 


fourth century. Of theſe teſtimonies I will 
only uſe one as being, of itſelf, exprefs and 
full. Auguſtine, who appeared near the 


concluſion of the century, difplays the bene- 


fit of the Chriſtian religion on this very ac- 
count, the public reading of the ſeriptures 
in the churches, © where (ſays he) is a con- 
- fluence-of all ſorts of people of both ſexes, 
and where they hear how they ought to live 
. well in this world, that they may deſerve'to 


live happily and eternally in another.“ And 


* Lard. Cxed. vol. IV. p. $42. 


; 8 10» 
5 5 | e 
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this 1 he declares to be univerſal: 


The canonical books of ſcripture being 


read every where, the miracles therein re- 


- corded are well known to all people v. 1 


It does not appear chat any books, ber 


chan our preſent ſcriptures, were thus pub- 


licly read, except that the epiſtle of Clement 
was read in the church of Corinth, to which 
it was addreſſed, and in ſome others; and 
-that the Shepherd: of Hermas was read in 


many churches. Nor does it ſubtract much 
from the value of the argument, that cheſe 
two writings. partly come within it, becanſe 
we allow them to be the genuine writings of 
apoſtolical men. There is not the leaſt evi- 


dence, that any other goſpel, than the four 
which we receive, was ever admined to this 
diſtinction. 2 tts“ y 


r eee 
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4 
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- Commentaries were anciently written ahn the 
„ harmonies formed out of them ; 


e copies carefully collated ; ani verſions 
made wy them iuto Arent 9 F 


15. greater WT, can be given of * 


eſteem in Which theſe books were helden by 
the ancient Chriſtians, or of the fenſe then 


entertained” of their value and importance, 
chan the induſtry beſtowed upon them. 
And it ought to be obſerved, that the value 


5 and importance of theſe books conſiſted en- 


citely in cheir genumeneſs and truth. There 
was nothing in them as works of taſte, or 

as compoſitions, which could have induced 
any one to have written a note upon them. 
Moreover it ſhows that they were even ther 
conſidered as ancient books. Men do not 
write comments upon publications of their 
own times: therefore the teſtimonies cited 
under this head, afford an evidence which 
carries up the Kane writings much be- 
yond- the age of the teſtimonies them- 
ſelves, and to that of their reputed authors. 
* Tatian, 


( 23 ) | 

I. Tatian, a follower of Juſtin, Martyr, 
and who flouriſhed about the year 170, com- 
poſed a harmony, or collatien of the goſpels, 
which he called Diatefſarou of the four*. 'The 
title, as well as the work, is remarkable; be- 
cauſe it ſhows that then, as now, there were 
four, and only four goſpels, in general uſe 
with Chriftians. And this was Bttle more 

than a hundred years after e 

ſome of em. | 


i. 8 of the Alan en bed 
2 man of great reputation and armin, who. 
commentaries upon: og holy ſeriptures, 
which, ann en r me en 
timef, 5 


Ul. Clement of cores Wei | Poon 
explications of many books of the Old and 
New . 1. | 


* 


IV. Tertulkan e from 25 ub 
of a later verſion then in uſe to the % at 
chentie Greek 9. <a | 1 


„ Lard. Cred. vol. I. p. 30). Þ Ib. vol. I. p. 455: 
＋ Ib. vol. II. p. 462. $ Ib. p. 638. 


* 


Ea: 

v. x An: anonymous author, quoted by 
x Eufsbius, and who appears to have written 
about the year 212, appeals to the ancient 
copies of the ſcriptures, in refutation f 


ſome corrupt readings made ti x6 the fol- : 
e of Artemon“. | 


18 | VL The "TRY Tabs, PR Le OL by - - 
| name ſeveral writers of the church who lived 
ul at this time, and concerning whom he ſays, 
Tl - © there ſtill remain divers monuments of the 
laudable induſtry of thoſe ancient and ec- | 
cleſiaſtical men, (i. e. of Chriſtian writers, 
who were conſidered as ancient in the year 
Zoo) adds, © there are beſides treatiſes of 
many others, whoſe names we haye not been 
able to learn, orthodox and eccleſiaſtical men, 
as the interpretations of the divine ſerip 
rures, dre by: each of rn ow f. . 


vn. The five laſt teſtimonies may be re- 
ferred to the year 200, immediately after 
Which, a period of N mee 58 


4 ulius 8 wi wrote an epiſtle 
upon the apparent difference in the genealo- 
Lies in Matthew and Luke, which he endea- 


2 Tard, Cred. vol. III. p. 46. + Ib. vol. II. p. 551. 
0 | vours 
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vours to reconcile by the diſtinction of na- 
tural and legal deſcent, and conducts his hy- 
potheſis with great induſtry through ae 
whole W of Fame; „ 

— a learned Anne wh 
compoſed, as Tatian had done, a harmony 
of the four goſpels ; which proves, as Tatian's - 
work did, that there were four goſpels, and 
no more, at this time in uſe in the church. 
It affords alſo an inſtance of the zeal of 
Chriſtians for thoſe writings, and of their 
ſolicirude about chem f 5 | 


Aid abs both theſe, Origen, who wrote 
commentaries, or homilies, upon moſt of 
the books included in the New Teſtament, 
and upon no other books but theſe. In par- 
ticular, he wrote upon St. John's goſpal, 
very largely upon St. Matthew's, and com— 
mentaries, or amine, U che acts of the 


. * 


IIIV. In addition to theſe, the chird cen- , 
ry likewiſe contains, ; 


Dioogdin of Alexandria, Pl very a 
man, who. W AER. with great Ty, 


. * lb. vol. Ul. p. 170. + Ib. p. 122. 
3 be. Ib. P. 352, 19% e 
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the accounts in the four gaſpels of the time 
of Chriſt's reſurrection, adding a reflection 
which thowed his opinion of their autho- 
rity: Let us not think that the evange- 


liſts difagree, or contradi each other, al- 


though there be ſome ſmall difference; but 


let us haneſtly and faithfully ne. to 


reconcile what we real”. wa 


Victorin, Biſhop of Pettaw i in 1 


who wrote comments upon St. Mather: 8 


goſpel. T 


Lucian, a . of Antioch, and He- 
ſychius, an Egyptian Biſhop, who put arch 


editions of the New ann 


IX. The fourth century ſupplies a cata» 
logue 4 of fourteen writers, who expended 


their labours upon the books of the New 


* Lard. Cred. vol. IV. p. 661. A + Ib. p. 195. : 


F Euſebios, 5 31 5 Gregory, Nyſſen, 471 


Juvencus, Spain, 330 Didymus of Alex. - 370 
Theodore, Thrace, - 334 Ambrofe of Milan, 374 
Hilary, Poitiers, - 354 Diodore of Tarſus, 378 


\ Fortunatus, += 340 Gaudentius of Breſeia 387 


Apollinarius of Laodi - Theodore of Cilicia, 394 


cen, - 36 Jerome, — 392 
Damaſus, Rome, 366 Chryſoſtom, — 398 


V Teſtament, 


- 


1 


Teſtament, and whoſe works. or names are 


come down to our time; amongſt Which 
number, it may be ſufficient, for the pur- 


poſe of ſhowing the ſentiments and the ſtu- 
dies of learned Chriſtians of that e. to no- 


tice the following; 


Euſebius, in che very beginning of the 


century, wrote expreſsly upon the diſcrepan- 


cies obſervable in the goſpels, and likewiſe a 


_ treatiſe, in which he pointed out what things 


are related by four, what by three, what by 


two, and what by one evangeliſt *. This au- 


thor alſo teſtifies, what is certainly a mate- | 
rial piece of evidence, thar the writings of the 


apoſtles had obtained ſuch an eſteem, as to 
be tranflated into every language both of 


Greeks and Barbarians, and to be diligently | 
ſtudied by all nations F.“ This teſtimony | 


was given about the year 300; how long 


before that date aſs tranſlations were 28 


ns not we ach 


% 


Hoc Biſhop of Rome, coreſponded 
with St. Jerome upon the expoſition of diffi- 


cult texts of ſcripture; and, in a letter ſtill 
remaining, defires Jerome to 55 bim a clear 


TOM Cred. vol. viii. b. 46. + Ib. p. 201. 


explanation 


CY 
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nn of the word Hoſanna, found in 
the New Teſtament ; te he (Damaſus) having 
met with very different Interpretations of it 
in the Greek and Latin commentaries of ca- 
tholic writers which he had read “.“ This 
laſt clauſe ſhows the number and variety of 
eee then extant, 


Gregory of Nyen, at one time, PR PREY 
the moſt exact copies of St. Mark's goſpel ; 
at another time, compares together, and pro-- 

Poſes to reconcile, the ſeveral accounts of the 
reſurrection given bythe four evangeliſts; which 
limitation proves, that there were no other 
| hiftories of Chriſt deemed authentic beſide 
theſe, or included in the ſame character with 

theſe. This writer obſerves; acutely enough, 
that the diſpoſition of the clothes in the ſe- 


pulchre, the napkin that was about our Savi- | 


our's head not lying with the linen clothes, 
but wrapped together in a place by itſelf, did 


not beſpeak the terror and hurry of thieves, 


and therefore refutes the e of the body 
being ſtolen. r | 


Ambroſe, Biſhop af Milan, hd va- | 
rious readings in the Latin copies of the New 
9 and appeals to the — Greek; 


d C, Vol. IX. p. 108. + w. r. 163. 
And 


| ("#19") '.- | 
And Jerome, towards the concluſion of 
this century, put forth an edition of the New | 
*Teſtament in Latin, corrected, at leaſt as to 
the goſpels, by Greek gies N and eb 
| ſays) ancient.” 


| Laſtly, Chiyſoſtom, it is well 1 de- 
livered and publiſhed a great many homilies, 
or ſermons, upon the 2 © and * acts of 
the apoſtles. 


It is needles to 5 His down. chis article 
lower; but it is of importance to add, that 
there is no example of Chriſtian writers of 
the chree firſt centuries compoſing comments 
upon any other books than thoſe which are 
found in che New Teſtament, except the ſin- 
| gle one, of Clement of Alexandria comment- 
ing upon a book called the Revelation of | 
Peter, | 


Of the ancient verfions of the New Teſta- 
ment, one of the moſt valuable is the Syriac. 
Syriac was the language of Paleſtine when 
Chriſtianity was there firſt eſtabliſhed: And 
although the books of ſcripture were written 
in Greek, for the purpoſe of a more extend- 
ed circulation than within the precincts of 
Judza, yet it is probable that they would 
ſoon be tranſlated into the vulgar language 

ts * of 
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of the country where the religion firſt pre- 
vailed. Accordingly a Syriac tranſlation is 
now extant, all along, ſo far as appears, uſed” 
by the inhabitants of Syria, bearing many 
internal marks of high antiquity, ſupported 
in its pretenſions by the uniform tradition of 
the Eaft, and confirmed by the diſcovery of 
many very ancient manuſcripts in the libra- 
ries of Europe, It is about 200 years fince a 
Biſhop c of Antioch ſent a copy of this tranſla- 
tion into Europe to be printed; and this 

| ſeems to be the firſt time that the tranſlation 
became generally known to theſe parts of the 
world. The Biſhop of Antioch's teſtament 
was found to contain all our books, except 
the ſecond epiſtle of Peter, the ſecond and 
third of John, and the revelation; which 
books, however, have ſince been org 
in that language in ſome ancient manuſcripts 
of Europe. But in this collection, no other. 
book, beſide what is in ours, appears ever to 
have had a place. And, which is very wor- 
| thy of obſervation, the text, though preſerved 
in a remote country, and without communi- 
cation with-ours, differs from ours very lit- 
yan ip nothing that is important. 


e Jones on the canon, vol. I, e. xiv. NE 


sror. 
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SECT. . . 


Our — were cio by ancient Grit 
ans of different ſefts and perſuaſions, by many 
| heretics as well as catholics, and were uſually 
| appealed to by both fides in the Ne Ne 
which aroſe in thoſe oh 


TH E * moſt ancient topics of contro- 
verſy amongſt Chriſtians, were the authority 
of the Jewiſh. inſtitution, the origin of evil, 
and the nature of Chriſt. Upon the firſt of 
theſe, we find, in very early times, one claſs 
of heretics rejecting the Old Teſtament en- 
tirely, another contending for the obligation 
of its law, in all its parts, througbout its 
whole extent, and over every one who ſoughht 
acceptance with God. Upon the two latter 
ſubjects a natural, perhaps, and venial, but a 
fruitleſs, eager, and impatient curioſity, 
prompted by che philoſophy, and by the 
ſcholaſtic habits, of the age, which carried 
men much into bold hypotheſes and conjec- 
tural ſolutions, raiſed amongſt ſome who- 
profeſſed Chriſtianity very wild and unfoun- 
ded opinions. I chink chere is no reaſon to 
: | | believe, ; 


| (222) 
believe, that the number of theſe bore any 
conſiderable proportion to the body of the 
Chriſtian church; and amidſt the diſputes, 
which ſuch opinions neceſſarily occaſioned, 


it is a great ſatisfaRion to perceive, what in 
_ yaſt Plurality of inſtances we do perceive, 
all ſides recurring to the ſame ſeriptures. | 


15. Baſilides lived near the age of the apoſ- 
tles, about the year 120, or perhaps ſooner f. 


le rejected the Jewiſh inſtitution, not as 


ſpurious, but as proceeding from a being in- 


ferior to the true God; and in other reſ- 


pects advanced a ſcheme of theology widely 


different from the general doctrine of the 
Cbriſtian church, and which, as it gained 
over ſome diſciples, was warmly oppoled by 
Chriſtian writers of the ſecond and third 
century. In theſe writings there is poſitive 
evidence, that Baſilides received the goſpel 
of Matthew; and there is no ſufficient proof 
that he rejected any of the other three; on 


the contrary, it appears that he wrote a com- 
mentary upon the goſpel, ſo copious, as to as 
divided into twenty-four books Tr. 


* The ern of the fornier part af this ſeQion : are 8 | 
from Dr. Lardner's hiſtory of the heretics of the two firſt 
centuries, publiſhed ſince his death, with additions by the 
Rev. Mr. Hogg of Exeter, and inſerted into the ninth volume 


of his works, of the edition of 1788. 


Vol. IX. p. 271. big t Ib. p. 305, 306 
i „ II. The 
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is The Valentinians appeared 8 the 
Gang time . Their hereſy . conſiſted in cer- 
tain; notions. concerning angelic natures, 
which can hardly be rendered intelligible, to 
a modern reader. They ſeem, however, to 
have acquired as much importance as any of 
the ſeparatiſts of that early age. Of this ſeQ, 
Irenæus, who wrote A. D. 172, expreſsly 
records, that they endeavoured to feteh ar- 
guments for their opinions, from the evan- 
gelic and apoſtolic writings f. Heracleon, 
one of the moſt as, of the ſect, and 
who lived probably ſo early as the year 125, 
wrote commentaries upon Luke and John. 
Some obſervations alſo of his upon Matthew 
are preſerved by Origen 9. Nor is there any 
_ reaſon to doubt, that he received he w_ 


E New Teſtament. 


III. The 838 were >: all; an as 
| herefy, little, if at all, later than the two 

preceding J. Some of their opinions reſem- 
bled, what we at this day mean by Socinia- 
niſm. With reſpe& to the ſcriptures, they 
are: ſpecifically charged by Irenzus and by 
Epiphanius, with endeavouring to Ne a 


Vol. IX. ed. 1788, p. 350, 351. + vol. l. p. 383. 
+ Vol. IX. ed. 1788, p. 353. Ib. 353. J Ib. 309. 


paſſage 


( 2244 ). 
palſage in e, which amounts to à po- 
fitive proof, that they received chat goſpel “ 
Negatively, chey are not accuſed dy their ad- 


verſaries, of er wy Part . che — 200 
Teſtament. e 


IV. The Scthians, 1 D. _ e 
| raniſts, A. D. r56t t; the Marcoſians, A. P. 
| Hermogenes, A. D. 180; Praxias, 
K. D. 19600 Artemon, A. D. 200%; The- 

odotus, A. D. 200; all ineluded under the 

denomination of heretics, and all engaged 
in controverſies with catholic | Chriſtians, 
received. ihe. e of the New Teſta» | 
e Dogg 72 Mis 01 


V. Tai, 1 Fen in he. 1 1725 
went into many extravagant opinions, was 
the founder of a ſect called Encratites, and 
was deeply involved in diſputes with the 
Chriſtians of that age; yer Tatian ſo re- 
ceived the four goſpels, as to ee a Haro 
_ from ran [541 


V. From a writer, dee by: Evſebins 
of about the year 200, it is NE 


„ Lard. Cred. 318. | vel. IX. ed. 1788, D. 21 
I b p. 484. P 1b p. 348. I 15. p. 473. 
e 433-  ** 1b. p. 466. , 


| - 
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they; Who, at that time, contended for the 


mere humanity of Chriſt, argued from the | 


ſcriptures; for they are accuſed by this wri- 
ter, of making alterations in their copies, in 
7 order to > favour their opinions“. 


VI. Origen! s ſentiments excited great con- 
troverſies; the Biſhops of Rome and Alex- 


andria, and many others, condemning, the 


Biſhops of the Eaſt eſpouſing them; yet there 
is not the ſmalleſt queſtion, but that both 
the advocates and adverſaries of theſe opini- 
ons acknowledged the ſame authority of 


ſcripture. In his time, which che reader 


will remember was about one hundred and 
fifty years after the ſcriptures were publiſhed, 
many diſſenſions ſubſiſted amongſt Chriſti- 
ans, with which they were reproached by 
Celſus, yet Origen, who has recorded this 
accuſation without contradicting it, never- 
theleſs teſtifies, © that the four goſ pels were 


received without diſpute by the whole church ; 
of God: under heaven : | 


VII. paul of Samoſata, about thirty years 
after Origen, -ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
controverſy concerning the nature of Chriſt, 


Tard. Cred. Vol: III. p. 46. + Ib. vol. IV. p. 642. 


as 
a 4 | 
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"us hes two TY a 
öds, aſfernbled dt Antibch, upon his Op- 
"Hibns. Let he is net charged by His adver- 
Aries with Tejectiig Ay 'bodk of the New 
Teſtament. On the coritrary, Bpiphatiius, 
Who wrote a hiſtory of -heretics a hundred 
yeirs after warde, fays, (iat Paul endedvour- 
e to ſuppert his doctrine By tents ef ſerip- 
ture. And Vincents Lirinenfis, A. P. ug. 
; FPeakitig 6f Paul und other heretics of che 
Kane uge, has theſe words: Here, perhaps, 
Aitie une may "wk, whether heretics ulſo 
N urge the teſtimony of ſciipture. They urge 
it indeed explicitly and vehemently; for 
3 ſee them flying e book 
"OF the tete a., 8 Bon 75 


E. A bontroverfy at the farne ativexiſted ; 
with che Noetiaris or Sabellians, who ſeem to 
have gone into the oppoſite extreme from 
"that af Paul of Samoſata, and his follow- 
ers. Vet, "according to therexprefs teſtimo- 

- » ny of Epiphanius, Sabellins received all the 
ſcriptures. * And with both ſects catholic 
Writers conſtantly alledge che ſcriptures, and 
reply to the arguments which their oppo- 
dente drew fon? 3 "his" isa 


9 proof, 


l * 827 * 
ad that parties, who were hi moſt op- 
poſite and irreconcileable to one another, ac- 

knowledged the authority of e * 
ee eee, . 


X. And as a general teſtimony to. | the . N 
point, may be produced what was faid hy 
one of the biſhops of the council of G. 
time. © I am of opinion chat blaſphemops 
and wicked heretics, who pervert the ſaci 
and adorable words of the ſcriptures, ſhould 
be execrated *.” DT What ey 
DIG, they received. | 


XI. The Millenium, SORT Pb the 
baptiſm of heretics, the keeping of Eaſter, 
engaged alſo the attention, and divided .the 
opinions of Chriſtians, at and before that 
time (and, by the way, it may be obſerved 1 
that ſuch diſputes, though on ſome accounts 
to be blamed, ſhowed how much men were 
in earneſt upon the ſubject) yet every one 
.appealed for the grounds of his opinion to 
ſcripture. authority. Dionyſius of Alexap- 
dria, who flouriſhed. A. D. 247, deſcribing 
2 4 neren, or public driporation, TY the 


ED a 
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1 . p. 58. 
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Millenarians 


— 


1) 


Millenarians of Egypt, confeſſes of them, 
though their adverfary, © that they embrac- 
ed whatever could be made out by good ar- 
guments from the holy ſcriptures“.“ Nova- 
tus, A. D. 251. diſtinguiſhed by ſome rigid 
ſentiments concerning the reception of thoſe 
who had lapſed, and the founder of a nu- 
merous ſect, in his few remaining works 
quotes the goſpel with the ſame reſpect as 
other Chriſtians did; and concerning his 
followers the teſtimony of Socrates, who 
wrote about the year 440, is poſitive, viz. 
that, in the diſputes between the catholics 
and them, each ſide endeavoured to ſupport 


itſelf by the authority o& the divine ſerip- 
tures f.. | 


XII. The Donatiſts, who ſprung up in 
the year 328, uſed the ſame ſcriptures as we 
do. © Produce (faith Auguſtine) ſome proof 
from the ſeriptures, whoſe authority 1 is com- 
mon to us bothf. FN” | 


« Is 


XII. It is perfectly notorious, TM in the 
Arian controverſy, which aroſe ſoon after 


the year zoo, both ſides appealed to the 


f ſame ſcriprures, and with equal profeſſions 


—_— 


he 3 Cred. vol. IV. p. 666. + Ib. vol. v. p. 10g. 


of 


4815 f + Ib. vol. VII. p. 243. nes 
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of deference and regard. The Arians, in 
their council of Antioch, A. D. 341. pro- 
nounce, that, if any one, contrary: to the 
ſound doctrine of the ſeriptures, ſay that 
the ſon is a creature, as one of the creatures, 
let him be anathema *.” They and the 
Athanaſians mutually accuſe each other of 
uſing «n/criptural phraſes, which was a mu- 
tual acknowledgment of the conghyſine . 
. of Scripture, Tx | 


XIV. The Priſcillianiſts, A. D. 478 + FR 


pelagians, A. D. 4054, received the ſame 
TOO" as We do, . * 


XV. The demea of Chryſoliom, Who 
| lived near the year 400, is ſo poſitive in af- 
firmation of the propoſition which we main 
tain, that it may form à proper concluſion 

of the argument. The general reception 
of che goſpels is a proof that their hiſtory 18 

true and conſiſtent; for ſince the writing of 
the goſpels, many hereſies have ariſen; hold- 
ing opinions contrary. to what is contained 
in them, who yet receive the goſpels either 
entire or in paxt 5. I am not moved by 


* Lard. Cred. p. 2. f Ib. vol. IK. 5. 325. 
+ Ib. vol. XI. p. 52. $ Ib. vol. =o p. 316. 


what 


( 2.) _ 
what thay ſeem. a deduction from Chryſof- 
W teſtimony, the words entire or in 
F part;“ for, if all che parts, which were 
ever queſtioned 3 in our goſpels, were given 
| up, it would not affect the miraculous origin 
of the religion in the ſthalleft degree: e. g. 


. * 


Cerinchus is aid by "Api" to kave 


Er of Matthew, but not en- 
| What the omiſhons were does not ap- 
_ The common opinion, that he reject- 
ed che two firſt chapters, ſeems to have been 


a miſtake “. It is agreed, however, by all 
who have given any account of Cerinthus, 


that he taught that the Holy Ghoſt (whether 


he meant by that name a perſon or a power) 
deſcended upon Jeſus at his baptiſm; chat 
Jeſus from this time performed many mira- 


cles, and chat he appeared after his death. 
He muſt haye retained therefore 55 eſſential | 


parts of che biſtory. 


"Of all the amefent 1 he moſt ex- 
ty was" Marcion f. One of his 


tenets was the rejection of the Old Teſta- 


ment, as proceeding. from an W 


e Lai Chad. et IX. . 1788, p. 3a. 
i Lü Ca. e x. Alſo Michael. vol. I. c. 1. ſect. xviii. 


imperfect 


* * 
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hypotheſis, he eraſed, from the New, and 


that, as it ſhould ſeem, without. entering into 
any critical reaſons, every paſſage which rer 


cognized the Jewiſh ſeriptures. He ſpared 

not a text which contradicted his opinion. 
It is Feaſpaable to believe, that Marcion 
treated books as he treated texts: yet this: 


on, og chaſtiſed edition, of St. Luke's, goſe 


neither the fury of oppaltion. nor the inr 
temperance gf controverſy, would venture 
to call in queſtion, There is no reaſon to 


believe that Marcion, though: full of reſent- 53 
ment againſt the catholic Chriſtians, ever 


charged them with forging their books. 
* The Goſpel of St. Matthew, the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews, with thoſe of St. Peter and St. 


James, as well as the Old Teſtament in ge- 


neral, (he ſaid) were writings not for Chriſ- 
tians but for Jews*,” This deglaration ſhows 


* I have W this 8 from Michaelis, ( page 


38,) who has not, however, referred to the nay upon 


w bich he attributes theſe words to Marte, 


inperfeQ deity: and in purſyance, of thig 


and wild controverſialiſt publiſhed 4 negenſi- ; 


psl, contaimng the leading facts, and all. 
Which is neceſſaxy to authenticate the religion. 
This example affords proof, that there were 
always me points, and thoſe the main 


. the 
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the ground upon which Marcion proceeded 


in his mutilation of the ſcriptures, viz. his 


' diſlike of the paſſages or the books. Mar- 
cion flouriſhed about the year 1 30. 


80 Lardner, in his General Review, FRAN 
up this head of evidence in the following 
words: Noetus, Paul of Samoſata, Sabel- 
ius, Marcellus, Photinus, the Novatians, 
Donatiſts, Manicheans * Priſcillianiſts, be- 
ſide Artemon, the . the Arians, and 
divers others, all received moſt or all che 
ſame books of the New Teſtament which 
the catholics received; and agreed in a like 
reſpect for them as writ by N or their 
| dſciples and e N * 


This muſt be with an exception, however, of Fauſtus, 
who lived ſo late as the year 384. 
IIb. vol. XII. p. 12.—Dr. Lardner's future enquiries ſup: 
— 2 5 him with many other e 0 


0 


* 
* Li . 9 þ 
— * - 
be 4 : 1 — - 
I x * * , 
. 
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"The four goſpels, the act of the apofiles, thir- 
teen epiſtles of St. Paul, the firſt epiftle of 
Jobn, and the firſt of Peter, were received 

. awithout doubt by thoſe ,wwho doubted concern- 
ing the other books, which are included in our 


. preſent canon, | 


I STATE this propoſition, becauſe, if made 
out, it ſhows that the authenticity of their 
books was a ſubject amongſt the early Chrif- 
tians of confideration and enquiry ; and that, 
where there was cauſe of doubt, they did 
doubt; acircumſtance which ſtrengthens very 
much their teſtimony to ſuch books as were 
received by them with full acquieſcence. 


I. Jerome, in his account of Caius, who 


was probably a preſbyter of Rome, and who 


5 | flouriſhed near the year 200, records of him, 


that, reckoning up only - thirteen epiſtles of 


Paul, he ſays the fourteenth, which is inſcrib- 
ed to the Hebrews, is not his; and then 
Jerome adds, With the Romans to this 


day it is not looked upon as Paul's.“ This 
agrees, in the main, with the account given 


— 


| 7 234 ) 5 
by Euſcbius of the ſame ancient author and 
his work; except that Euſebius delivers his 
own remark in more [guarded terms, and 
indeed_to this very time, by ſome of the 
Remans, REIN Wee | 
OE" N | 


: eee Caius, 
„ 1 obſerves 
that ſome might diſpute the authority of 
that epiſtle, and therefore proceeds to quote 
to the fame point, as uxdoubteq books of ſerip · 
rure, the Goſpel of St. Matthew, the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, and Paul's firſt opiſtle ta the 
Theſſalonians . And in another place, this 
author ſpeaks of the epiſtle to the Hebrews. 
thus: The account come down to us 1s 
various, ſome ſaying that Clement, who was 
Biſhop of Rome, wrote this epiſtle; athers, 
that it was Luke, the ſame who writ the 
| goſpel and the Acts. Speaking alfo in the 
fame paragraph of Peter, Peter (ſays he) 
has left one epiſtle acknowledged; let it be 
granted likewiſe that he wrote a ſecond, for 
it is doubted of. And of John, He has 
alſo left one epiſtle, of a very few lines; 
grant alſo a n * A tink, for all art 


1 Lend. Cred, wok Il. 9. 2% 0 et. 


ee 


| > 080 "i 
not allow theſe to be genuine.” Now: let it 


be noted, that Origen, who thus diſcrimi- 
nates; and thus confeſſes his own doubts, 
and the doubts which ſubſiſted in his time, 


: exprefely witneſſes concerning the four goſ- 


pels, © that they alone are received withour | 


diſpute by cy Nor church — n __ 
ee 122 


/ 


II. Pin of Alexandria, in the year 


247, doubts concerning the Book of Reve- 


lation, whether it was written by St. John; 


ſlates the grounds of his doubt; reprefents 


the diverfity of opinion concerning it, in his | 


own time, and before his time f. Yet the 


ſame Dionyſius uſes and collates the four | 


golpels, i in a, manner which ſhows that he 
_ entertained not the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of their 
authority, and in a manner alſo which 


| ſhows, that they, and they alone, were re- 
| ceived * authentic hiſtories of CHOIR 


Iv: Vic this ſection may be ſaid to have 


been framed on purpoſe to introduce to the 


reader two remarkable paſſages, extant in 


Euſebius s eccleſiaſtical e The firſt 


* Lard. Cred. wt 3. p. 234. + Ib, vol. IV. p. 650; 
1 Ib. P. 660. 8 ; | : 2 | 


-- 


pallage - 
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paſſage opens with - theſe words—* Let us N 


obſerve che writings of the apoſtle John, 
Which are uncontradicted; and, firſt of all, 


muſt be mentioned, as acknowledged of all, 


the goſpel according to him, well known 
to all the churches under heaven.” The 


author chen proceęds to relate the occaſions 
of writing the goſpels, and the reaſons for 


placing St. John's the laſt, manifeſtly ſpeak- 


ing throughout of all the four as parallel in 
their guthority, and i in the certainty of their 
original*, The ſecond paſlage is taken 


from a chapter, the title of which is, Of 
the Scriprures wniver/ally. acknowledged, and 


of thoſe that are not ſuch. Euſebius begins f 
his enumeration in the following manner; 
In the firſt place, are to be ranked the 


| ſacred four goſpels, then the book of the 


acts of the apoſtles, after that are to be 
reckoned the epiſtles of Paul. In the next 


place, that called the, firſt epiſtle of John, 


and the epiſtle of Peter, are to be eſteemed 
authentic. After this is to be placed, if it 


be thought fit, che revelation of John, about 
which we ſhall obſerve the different opinions 


at proper ſeaſons. Of the controverted, but 
yet well * or 9 by the 3 


* Lard. Cred. vol. VIII. p. 90. 


are 


— 
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are that called the epiſtle of James, and 
that of Jude, and the ſecond of Peter, and 
the ſecond and third of John, whether they 
are written by the evangeliſt,” or another of 


the ſame name“. "He then proceeds to 


reckon up five others, not in our canon, 


which he calls in one place ſpurious,” in ano- 


ther controverted, meaning as appears to 


me, nearly the ſame es by theſe two 
words f. 


It 1 manifeſt from this daſlige, that 


the four goſpels, and the acts of the apoſtles, 


(the parts of ſcripture with which our con- 
cern principally lies) were acknowledged 


without diſpute even by thoſe who raiſed 


objections, or entertained doubts, about 
ſome other parts of the ſame collection. 
But the paſſage proves ſomething more than 
this. The author was extremely converſant 
in -the writings of Chriſtians, which had 


\ 


S Lat, Cred. vol. VIII p. 98. 


1 That Euſebius could not intend, by the word au þ 


% ſpurious, what we at preſent mean by it, is evident from 
a clauſe in this very chapter, where, ſpeaking of the goſpels 
of Peter and Thomas, and Matthias and ſome others, he ſays, 
They are not ſo much as to be reckoned among the ſpurious, 


but are to be rejected, as altogether abſurd and into. Vol. 
VIII. p. 90. 


the 


been 8 from the commencement of 


(lags ) >> 
8 the inſtitution to his own time; and it was 
from theſe writings chat he drew his know- 

ledge of che character and reception of the 
boaks in queſtion. That Enſebius recurred 
| io this. medium of information, and that 
be had examined with attention this ſpecies 
of proof, is ſhewn, firſt, by a paſſage in the 
very chapter we are quoting, in which, 
of che books which he calls ſpu- 

rious, © None (he ſays) of the eccleſiaſtical 


writers, in the ſucceſſion of the apoſtles, have 


vouchfafed co mike any mention-of chem in 
. their writings; and ſecondly; by another 
paſſage of the ſame work, wherein, ſpeak- 
ing of the firſt epiſtle of Pexer, © This (he 
ys) the preſbyters of ancient times have 
quoted in their writings as undoubtedly ge- 
nuine “; and then ſpeaking of ſome other 
writings bearing the name of Peter, We 
know (he ſays) chat they have not been deli- 
vered down to us in che number of catholic 
writings, foraſmuch as no eceleſiaſtical wri- | 

rer of the ancients, or of our times,. has 
made uſe of teſtimonies out of them“ But 
in the progreſs of this hiſtory,“ the author 
Proceeds, © we fhall make it our buſineſs to 
thow, „ 'rogethor with the ſucceſſions from the 


dard. Cred- vol. Vir. p. 99. 


apoſtles, 


- 
ws? 
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apoſtles, what eceleſſaſtlbal writers, in every 
Age, have ufd ſuck writitips as cheſt ochich 
we 'contradicted, and what they have fd, 
With regard do the fcriptures rvceived in che 
New Teſtament, and acinbꝛolhgE BY ul, 
und with Oe Vo thoſe which ave not 
_ . | 


Acker this is is 8 to bln that 
when Euſebius ſtates the four goſpels, and 
che acts of the apoſtles, as uncontradicted, 
unconteſted, and acknowledged by all; and 
|. when he places them in oppoſition, not only 

to thoſe which were ſpurious in our ſenſe of 
that term, but to thoſe Which were contro- 
verted, and even to thoſe which were well 
known and approved by many, yet doubted 
of by ſome; he repreſents, not only the 
ſenſe of his dn age, but the reſult of the 
evidence, which the writings of prior ages, 
from the apoſtles' time to his own, had fur- 


iſhed to his enquiries. - The opinien f 


Fuſebius and his contemporaries, -appears-to - 
have been founded -apon the teſtimony of 
writers whom they then called ancient; and 


we may obſerve, that ſuch ef the works t 


theſe writers, as e come > down 0 our 


8 Tank. Cred. vol. VIII. p. 111. Ek > 


3 


„ 
times, entirely confirm the judgment, and 
ſupport the diſtinction which Euſebius pro- 
poſes. The books, which he calls “ books 
univerſally acknowledged,” are in fact uſed 
and quoted; in the remaining works of 
_ Chriſtian writers, during the 250 years be- 


tween'the apoſtles' time and that of Euſebius, 


much more frequently than, and in a differ- 
ent manner from, thoſe, the authority o of 
r he n n was diſputed, | 5 


1 
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Our hiſtorical ſcriptures were attacked by the 
early adverſaries of | Chriſtianity, as contain- 
ing the accounts * which the IND Was 
Nan | | 


ain (fs aides chic ee e 
tury; Celſus, a heathen philoſopher, wrote a- 
profeſſed treatiſe againſt Chriſtianity. To 

this treatiſe, Origen, who came abour fifty 
years after him, publiſhed an anſwer, in 
which he frequently recites his adverſary's 
words and arguments. The work of Celfus 
is loſt; but that of Origen remains. Origen 


- — 


* 
% 
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ae to 10 given us the words of Cellus, 
where he profeſles to give them, very faith- 
fully; and, amongſt other reaſons for think- 
ing ſo, this is one, that the objection, as 
ſtated by him from Celſus, is ſometimes 
ſtronger than his own anſwer. I think it 
alſo probable that Origen, in his anſwer, has 
retailed a large portion of the work of Cel- 
ſus: that it may not be ſuſpected (he ſays) 
that we paſs by any chapters, becauſe we 
have no anſwers at hand, I have thought it 
beſt, according to my ability, to confute 
every thing propoſed by him, not fa much 
obſerving the natural order of wn as the 
order which he has taken r 5 


Cech w wrote about 100 years * che wal 
pels were publiſhed; and therefore any no- 
tices of theſe books from him are extremely 


important for cheir antiquity. They ar, . _ 


however, rendered more fo by the character 
of the author; for the reception, credit, and _ 
notoriety of theſe books muſt have been well 
eſtabliſhed amongſt Chriſtians, to have made 
them ſubjects of animadverſions and oppoſi- 
tion by ſtrangers and by enemies It evin- 
ces the truth of what Chryſoſtoch. ke cen- 


ion 


* Or. cont. Calf. I. i. c. 44. | 
; R 8 2 pF Tho turies 
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mand ads: obſerved, chat Sh 
pels, Shen Wirten, were nat had m a corner, 
or buried in obſcurity, but chey were made 

known to all the world, before enemies as 
Wan others, even as they are mo. ee 


Gas Celſus, | or the Jew Sn he perſonates, 
uſes theſe words could ſay many things 
Concerning the affairs of Jeſus, and thoſe, 
too, different from thoſe written by the diſci- 
ples of Jeſus, but 1 purpoſely omit them #57 
a Upon this paſſage it has been rightly 3 5 
ved, that it is not eaſy to believe, that if Cel- 
ſus pike} have contradicted the diſciples up- 
on good evidence in any material point, he 
would have omitted to do ſo; and that che 
aſſertion is, what Origen calls it, a mere 


orstorieal Huf. 


Ic En 4 apo tha. in 

Wh the time of Celſus, there, were: books well 
| known, and allowed to be written by the 
Aiſei ples of Jeſus, which books contained a 
kigory of him. By the term diſciple, Celſus 

does not mean che followers of Jeſus in ge- 
neral, for them he calls, Chriſtians, or belie- 
vers, or the like, but thoſe who had been 

taught hy Jeſus ! Hin are a8 


- Companions. 

5 + 301 3 

1 Lardaer's Jewiſh and Heathen Teſum. vol. II. p. 274. 
2. In 


e 
2. js anode paſſage, Celſus accuſes the 
Chriſtians of altering che goſpel *. The ac- 
cuſation refers to ſome varieties in the read- 
ings of particular paſſages; for Celſus goes 
on to object, that when they are preſſed hard, 
and ane reading bas been conifured, they dif- 
own that, and fly to another. We cannot 
perceive from Origen that Celſus ſpecified 
any particular inſtances, and without fach | 
ſpecification the charge is of no value. But 
the true concluſion to be drawn from it i, 
that there were in che hands of che Chritti- 
ans, Hiſtories, Which were even then of ſome 
ſtanding; for various readings and corrup- 
tions do not take 2 in receny CLE 
ons. Ig * | n 3138 


The 3 Ct 8 
| Ss proved chat theſe boaks were com- 
. poſed by che diſciples of Jeſus, Mricthy ſo 
though objections were taken by che adser- 
ſaries of the religion to the integrity of _ 
books, there was Dane co thear mmnegag. 
3. In g card paſlage, che Jew, Aber 0 


ſus e Ahuts up an argument 10.this- 
manner ;— ** Theſe things then v we © have al- 


. K 405 if oe x 85 
Ka: _ +. Rdged- 


ein 


5 to you out of your 021 ; eoritings, not 
needing any other weapons. It is manifeſt 


that this boaſt proceeds upon the ſuppoſition. 
that the books, over which the writer affects 
to triumph, poſſeſſed an authority, by which | 


Chriſtians confeſſed themſelves : to be bound. 


4. That the books to which Celſus refers 


were no other than our preſent goſpels, is 
made out by his alluſions to various paſſages 
ſtill found in theſe goſpels. Celſus takes no- 
tice of the, genealogies, which fixes two of theſe 
_ goſpels; of the precepts, reſiſt not him that 
' injures you, and, if a man. ſtrike thee on the 
- one cheek, offer to him the other alſo ; of 

the woes denounceed by Chriſt; his predicti- 


ons; his ſaying that it is impoſſible to ſerve 


to maſters}; of the purple rohe, the crown 
of thorns; and the reed in his hand; of the 


blood that flowed from the body of Jeſus 
W the croſs 5, which circumftance is re- 
corded by John alone; and (what is inſtar 


-omnium for the purpoſe for which we pro- 


duce it) of the difference in the accounts 


given of the reſurrection by the evangeliſts, 


fome mentioning rwo 1 at the ſepulchre, 


| otters only real 1 2 
bb. 5. 26 . 1 
5 Ib. p. 280, 281. Ib. b. *. | 
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It is extremely material to remark, chat 
Celſus not only perpetually referred to the 
accounts of Chriſt contained in the four goſ- 
pels , but that he referred to no other ac- 
counts; that he founded none of his objecti- 
ons to Chriſtianity upon any ching Ron 
in e ae 4 ren 


II. What Celſus v was in hy 33 centu- 
ry, Porphyry became ini the chird. His work, 
which was a large and formal treatiſe againſt 
the Chriſtian religion, is not extant. We 
muſt be content therefore to gather his ob- 
zections from Chriſtian writers, who have 

noticed in order to anſwer them; and enough 
remains of this ſpecies of information, to 
prove completely, that Porphyry's animad- 
verſions were directed againſt the contents of 
our preſent goſpels, and of the acts of the 
ahpoſtles; Porphyry conſidering that to over- 
5 throw them was ro overthrow the religion. 
Thus he objects to the repetition of a genera- 
tion in St. Matthew's genealogy; to Mat- 
thew's call; to the quotation of a text from 
Ilaiah, which is found in a pſalm aſcribed to 
Aſaph; to the calling of the lake of Tiberias 
a fea; to the expreſſion i in St. Matthew, # the 


* 


* The particulars, of which theadove dere few, are 
well collected by Mr. Bryant, p. ou 


. een 


— 
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-bonainacion of deſdiation; to the variation 
in Matthew and Mark upon the text © the 
voice of one erying in the wilderneſs,” 


Mat- 
thew citing it from Ifaias, Mark from the 
prephets; to John's application of the term 


* cord;“ to Chriſt's change of intention 


exiſts in the writings of ancient Chriſtians 
general evidence, that the places of ſcripture, 


"NP azar 


about going up to the feaſt of tabernacles 
(John vii. 8); to the judgment denounced 


by St. Peter upon Ananias and Sapphira, 
> Wh he calls an imprecation of death ?. i” 


The inſtances here alledged n in ome. 
en to ſhow the nature of Porphyry's 


objections, and prove that Porphyry had read 


the goſpels with that ſort of attention, which 


a writer would employ, who regarded them 
as the depoſitaries of that religion which he 


attacked.” Befide theſe ſpecifications; there 


upon which r had remarked, were 


In Gans of the 1 W cu — 6 


phyry, ſpeaking of St. Matthew, calls him 


your evangeliſt; he alſo uſes the term evan- 


geliſis in the plural number. What was ſaid 


of Celſus is true likewiſe of Porphyry, that 


does not Appear chat he conſidered any hiſ⸗- 


be” 


* dend and Heathen ren., Rt III. p. 166, et ſeq. 
| tory 


( ”* ) 2s 0 
eee 4 hating anther 
a wi Arne; 


III. A third great writer againſt the Chriſ- 
tian religion was. the emperox Julian, whoſe 
work was compoſed about a century after 
that of Porphyry. 


A various long extracts, cranferibed from 
this work by Cyril and Jerome, it appears * 
that Julian noticed by name Matthew and 
Luke, in the difference between their genea- 
logies of Chriſt; that he objected to Mat- 
thew's application oc the prophecy, Out of 
Egypt have I called my ſon Wo 15), and to 
that of“ a virgin ſhall conceive” (i, 22); that | 
he recited ſayings of Chriſt, and various pat. 

ſages of his hiſtory, i in the very words of the 
- evangeliſts; in particular, that Jeſus- healed 
lame and blind people, and exorciſed demo- 
niacs, in the villages af Bethſaida and Betha- 
ny; that he alledged that none of Chriſt's 
diſciples aſcribed to him the creation of the 
world, except Jahn ; that neither Paul, nor 
Matthew, nor Luke, nor Mark, have dared 
to call Jeſus, God; that John wrote later than 
the other evangeliſts, and at a time when a 
great number of men in the cities of Greece 

| and EINE, were eonxerted j that 5 al to 


w vl IV. f mh, er 
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the converſion of Cornelius and of Sergius 
Paulus, to Peter's viſion, to the circular letter 
ſent by the apoſtles and elders at Jeruſalem, 
which are all recorded in the acts of the apoſ- 
tles; by which quoting of the four goſpels 
and the acts of the apoſtles, and by quoting 

no other, Julian ſhows that theſe were the 
hiſtorical books, and the only hiſtorical 
books, received by Chriſtians as of authori- 
ty, and as the authentic memoirs of. Jeſus 
Chriſt, of his apoſtles, and. of the doctrines 
taught by them. But Julian's teſtimony 


© ſomething more than repreſent the judg- 


ment of the Chriſtian church in his time. It 
_ diſcovers alſo his own. He himſelf expreſs- 


Iy ſtates the early date of theſe records. He 


all along ſuppoſes, he no where Ueda to 
. queſtion, their genuineneſs. 


The argument | in n dir of ns Saks of 
the New Teſtament, drawn from the notice 
taken of their contents by the early writers 
againſt the religion, is very conſiderable. It 
ſhows that the accounts, which Chriſtians 
had then, were the accounts which we have 
now; that our preſent ſcriptures were theirs, 
It ſhows, moreover, that neither Celſus in 
the ſecond, Porphyry in che third, nor Juli- 
an in the fourth century, ſuſpected the au- 
. of theſe books, or ever inſinuated ; 
5 9 e 


(000 
chat Chriſtians were miſtaken in the authors 
to whom they aſcribed them. Not one of 
them expreſſed an opinion upon tbis ſubject 
different from that which was held by Chriſ- 

_ tians.. And when we conſider how much it 


would have availed them to have caſt a doubt 


upon this point, if they could; and how rea- 
dy they ſhowed themſelves to be, to take 
every advantage in their. power; and that 

they were all men of learning and enquiry ; 
their conceſſion, or rather their ſuffrage, up- 
on the ſubject, 18 extremely e. | ? 79 


In che caſe of Parpbory.. it is made Qill . 
ſtronger, by the conſideration that he did in 
fact ſupport himſelf by this ſpecies of objec- 
tion, when he ſaw any room for it, or when 
his acuteneſs could ſupply any pretence for 
alledging iz. The prophecy of Daniel he at- 
tacked upon this yery ground of ſpuriouſneſs, i 
inſiſting chat it was written after the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and maintains his 
charge of forgery by ſome, far-fetched indeed, 

but very ſubtle criticiſms. Concerning the 
yritings- of the New Teſtament, no trace of 
this Mus 18 any; . to be ung, 8 
a „ 
2 Michadlis's Introdudion to the New Teſt. vol. Lo 43: a 
Marſh's Tranfating. ”: 7? : 
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Formal | N of 5 2 were 
Publiſbed, in all which,our ie * . hi - 


tories were included. 


— > <a otra 
the reſt, as it was not natural that catalogues 
* - of any particular claſs of books ſhould be 
put forth, until Chriftian writings beeame 
numerous, or until ſome writings ſhowed 
themſelves, claiming titles which did not be- 
long to them, and thereby rendering it ne- 
ceffary to ſeparate books of authority from 
others. But, when it does appear, it is ex- 
tremely fatisfactory; the catalogues, though 
numerous, and made in countries at a wide 
diftance from one another, differing very 
kitle, differing in nothing which is material, 
and all containing the four goſpels. To this 
laſt article there 1 is no 25 E 


114 


'E 10 the writings of Origen which re- 
* and in fome extracts preferved by Eu- 
ſebius, from works of his which are now 
| loſt, there are caumerations of che bocks 
| of ſcripture, in which the four goſpels and 
FG HE BHT, ok FER y the 
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rhe acts of the apoſtles are diſtinctly and ho- 
_ ntourably ſpecified, and in which no books 
appear beſide what are now received“. The 
reader, by this time, will eafily recollect that 5 
_ the date of Origent's Work is 2 A. P. alert | 


II. Arkitide! about a century | nds | 
delivered a catalogne of the books of the New 
Teftament in form, containing our ſcriptures 
and no others; of which he fays, © In thefe 
alone the doctrine of religion is taught; let 
no man add to _—_ or take N . 
chem 1. . | | 


Ul. A 20 years ale Arhahafins, Cy- 
ril, Biſhop of Jeruſalem, ſet forth a catalogue 
of the books of ſcripture, publicly read at- 
that time in the church of Jerulalem, exactt- - 

Iy the ſame as ours, except that the © reve- 
lation” is omitted T. 9555 


1 1 after Gyril, the 
: Gonngil of Laodicea delivered an authorita- 
tive catalogue of canonical ſcripture, like 


Cpribe, the ſame as ours, with ny I 


oy of the * revelation.” . 


* vol. lt. p. 254 fg Vol, VIIL. f. 196. | 
17 Vol. VN N28. 1 lb. p. 270. 
et | 1 3 Cata- 


* 
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v. Catalogues now become ns, 
Within thirty years from the laſt: date, chat 
is, from the year 363 to near the concluſion 
of the fourth century, we have catalogues by 
Epiphanius * by Gregory Nazienzen r, by 
Philaſter, Biſhop of Breſcia in Italy 4, nag 
Amphilochius, Biſhop of Iconium, all, 
they are ſometimes. called, clean ee 
(chat is, they admit no books into the num 
ber beſide what we now receive) and all, for 
every purpoſe of hiſtoric een the ſame 
* . 


VI. Within che Pod period, 1 che 
moſt learned Chriſtian writer of his age, de- 
livered a catalogue of the books of the New 
Teſtament, recognizing every book now re- 
ceived, with the intimation of a doubt con- 
cerning the epiſtle to the Hebrews alone, and 


taking not the leaſt notice of any book which 
is not now received ||. ws 


VII. Contemporary with Jervitie, who 
lived! in e was s St, OS, in hc 


. * Ib. p, 368. ; 1 Vol. IX. p. 133. en p. 37372 
19 Epiphanius omits the acts of the apoſtles, This muſt 
have been an accidental miſtake either in him or in ſome 
- copyilt of his work, for he elſewhere N y refers to this 
book, and aſeribes it to Luke. 
} Vol. X. p. 77. 


Kica, 


— 


02830 ; 
| rica, who publiſhed likewiſe a catalogue with- 
out joining to the ſcriptures, as books of au- 
thority, any other eccleſiaſtical writing what- 
ever, and without e eee SIO n | 
this day ane | | 


VIII. ea ih chaſe concurs - con- 
5 anmiperary writer, Rufen, preſbyter of Aqui- 
* leia, whoſe catalogue, like theirs, is perfect 
and unmixed, and concludes with theſe re- 
markable words: © Theſe are the volumes | 
which the Fathers have included in the ca- 
non, and out of which they would have us 
ow _ 22 of our en if 
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nge . cannot be . if any 17 
thoſe books, which are commonly called apo= 
he. rat diy New Teflament.. Wen 


1 DO not Rooks that the objection res jo 
from apocryphal writings is at preſent much 
relied u Pom by ae But thers are 008m 


w. b. 213. 7k P, 1 


© who, 


15 105 264 * | 
who, 8 ne exit in 
ancient times under the names of che apoſ- 
tles, may have taken up a nation, that the 
was rather an arbitrary ar accidental chaice, 
that founded in any clear and certain cauſe of 
preference. To theſe it may be very uſeful 
to know nnen en 1 ON 
n We 


1 — That, ee e dicafs of 
che e h an ey, claiming 

. to be written by an apoſtle or apoſtalical | 
man, is quoted within three hundred years 
_ after the birth of Chriſt, by any writer now 

__ extant, or known. or, if quoted, is not 
quoted with marks of cenſure and rejection. 


I have not advanced this aſſertion without 

_ enquiry; and I doubt not, but that the paſ- 
ſages cited by Mr. Jones and Dr. 4 al 
under the ſeveral titles which the apocryphal 
books bear; or a reference to the places where 
they are mentioned, as collected in a very 
accurate table, publiſhed 1 in che year 1773 
by the Rev. J. Atkinſom; will make ont che 
truth of the propoſition to the ſatisfaction of 
every fair and competent judgment. If there | 
wy book which may deen d form. an ex- 7 
4 ception 


(255 * 


n eee e ; | 
goſpel, Which was circulated under the was 


rious titles of che goſpel according to the 


_ Hebrews, the goſpel af the Nazarenes, of 
_ the Ebionines, ſometimes called of the twelve, 
by dome afcribed to St. Matthew. This guſ- 
pel is cnc, and only once, cited by Clement 
Alexandrinus, who lived, the reader will 
remember, in the latter part of the ſocond 
century, and which ſame Clement” quotes 
one or other of our four goſpels in almoſt 
every page of his work. It is alſo trice 
mentioned by Origen, A. D. 2303 and both 
times with marks of diminution and,diſcre- 
Ait. And this is the ground upon which the 
exception ſtands.  Burwhar is ſtill more ma- 
terial to obſerve, is, that this goſpel, in the 
main, m_ with. our ONE INED : 


Now if, with TO account * the apocry- 
phal goſpels, we compare what we have read, 
concerning the- canonical ſeriptures in the 
nen ee ace eg; ee n 


* "2" * . 8 Fx ' F 14 1 


. i a a dd. a 
_ of the fourth century has mentioned of a Hebrew goſpel, 
| I think it prohable that we ſometimes confaund it with a 

Hebrew copy of St. Matthew's goſpel, whether an OT 

Mes, which was then extant. : 

| general, 


. 


. 0 8 * - 

1 but well-founded, aſſertion of Dr. 

Lardner's, chat in the remaining works of 
Irenæus, Clement of Alexandria and Tertul- 

Han, who all lived in the two firſt centuries, 
there are more, and larger quotations of the 
ſmall volume of the New Teſtament, than of 
all the works of Cicero, by writers of all 
characters, for ſeveral ages“; and if to this 
we add, that, notwithſtanding the loſs of 
many works of the primitive times of Chriſ- 
tianity, we have, within the above-menti- 
oned period, the remains of Chxiſtian wri- 
ters, who lived in Paleſtine, Syria, Aſia Mi- 
nor, Egypt, the part of Africa that uſed the 
Latin tongue, in Crete, Greece, Italy and 
Gaul, in all which remains, references are 
found to our evangeliſts; I apprehend, that 
we ſhall perceive a clear and broad line of 
diviſion, between thoſe writings, and all 
others A e to a ſimilar er 

1. But belide Sear a bijfories which adum- 

bor: the names of apoſtles, and which were 
forgeries properly ſo called, there were ſome 
other Chriſtian writings, in the whole or in 

158 os an een ee, bert 722425 
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e L697) ; 
not forgeries, are denominated apocryphal, 
as being of uncertaing or .of no n | 


Of this ſecond, claſs of writings, I how Y 
found only two, which are noticed by any 
author of the three firſt centuries, without 
expreſs terms of condemnation; and theſe 
are, the one, a beak entitled the Preaching 
of Peter, quoted repeatedly by Clement Alex- 
andrinus, A. D. 196; the other, a book en- 


titled the revelation of Peter, upon which the 5 


above- mentioned Clement Alexandrinus is 
ſaid, by Euſebius, to have written notes; and 
which is twice cited in a work till extant, 
5 aſcribed to the ſame author, 


I conteive therefore, that the propofition 
we have before advanced, even after it hath 
been ſubjected to every exception, of every 
kind, that can be alledged, ſeparates, by a 
wide interval, aur hiſtorical ſeriptures, from 
all other writings which profeſs to give an 
account of the lame fuddeck. 


We may be permirced however to als, 


1. That there is no exldenca, has any ſpu- 
rious or apocryphal books whatever, exiſted 
in the firſt century of the Chriſtian æra; in 

vw —— all our hiſtorical books are 
. 8 9 


D 


1 586 


proved to have been extant. © There ate 


no quotations of any ſuch books in the apoſ- 


tolical fathers, by whom I mean Barnabas, 
; Clement of Rome, Hermas, Ignatius and 
Polycarp, whoſe writings reach from about 


the year of our Lord 70, to the year 108; 


(and ſome of whom have quoted each and | 


erer one of our hiſtorical ſcriptures) © I ſay 


= this,” k adds Dr. Lardner, * becauſe I THEN 
it has been proved *,” 8 


0 


2. Theſe apocryphal writings were not 


read in the churches of Chriſtians : 


3. Were not admitted into their volume; * 


# Do not appear in heir catalogues; 


8. were not noticed by their adverſaries; 3 b 


Fo 6 Were not alledged by different parties, | 
| 25 ax of authority 3 in their controverſies; . 


7. Were not the ſubjecks NE cite; 6 of 
commentaries, verſions, * expoſiti- 


1 


Finally; ; beſide the filence of ares centu- 


ries, or evidence, within that time of their 


VPN XI: p. 135. s ee Hal 
0 „ reſection, 
. 5 ja 3 
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e ene 0 with a conſent Bean, 
univerſal, bene by inn writers of 


e OT. 


—— Although i be Une b out ad wels 0 
tions, that the books in queſtion never ob- 


tained any degree of credit and notoriety, 
vhich can place them in competition with our 
ſcriptures, yet it appears from the writings 


of the fourth century, that many ſuch exiſted 
in that century, and in the century preceding 


it. It may be difficult at this diſtance of 


time to aceount for their origin. Perhaps 


the moſt probable explication is, that they 


were in general compoſed with a defign of 
making a profit by the ſale. Whatever treat- 


ed of the ſubject would find purchaſers. Ic. | 


was an advantage taken of the pious curioſi- 


ty of unlearned Chriſtians, -» With a view to 


the ſame purpoſe, they were many of them 
adapted to the particular opinions of particu- 


lar ſets, which would naturally promòte their 
_ circulation amongſt the favourers of thoſe 
opinions. After all, they were probably xe 


much more obſcure than we imagine. Ex- 


cept the goſpel according to the Hebrews, 


there is none, of which we hear more, than 
the goſpel of the Egyptians ; yet there is good 
ro to believe that Clemant, 5 preſbyter 

2510 64! e N 


ſeen it“. A goſpel according to Peter, was 


| | > book being in the hands of the Chriſtians 
of Rhoſſus in Cilicia; and ſpeaks of obtain» - 


55 ( 2660 
of Alexandria in Egypt A. D. 3 


wan of almoſt univerſal reading, had never 


another of the moſt ancient books of this 


| kind; yet Berapion, Bifhop of Antioch, A. D. 


200, bad net read it, when he heard of ſueh 


who uſed it}, Even of the goſpel of the 


Hebrews, which eonfeffedly, ſtands at the 


| head of the catalogue, Jerome at the end of 


the fourth century, was glad ta procure a 
copy by tha favour af the Nazareans of Be- 


. Nothing of chis fart ever happened, or 
een mee gaſpels 


bee beg is oabGernble of all . 


phal- Chriſtian writings, that-they proceed 
upon the lame fundamental hiſtory of Chriſt 
agg his apoſtles, as that which is diſt leſtd in 


gur ſeriptures, The miſſion | of Chriſt, his 
Bayer of working miracles, his communica» 


tion of that power ta the apoſtles, his paſſion, 
death and reſurrection, are aſfumed or aſſert· 


ed hy every one af them. The names under 
W e e came _ O- 


9 Wt „ 5 i 41 # 
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unity, more than an attempt to deceive. 
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names of men of eminence in our hiſtories. 


What theſe books give, are not contradicti- 


ons, but unauthorized additions. The prin- 


cipal facts are ſuppoſed, the principal agents 
the ſame; which ſhews that theſe points were 
too much fired to be altered or dfpured. 


I chard bo any book of this Jofeription, 


3 appears to have impoſed upon fone 


conſiderable number of learned Chriſtians, it 
is the Sybilline oracles; but, when we ruflect 


upon the circumſtances which facilitated that 
impoſture, we ſhall ceaſe to wonder either at 


the attempt, or its ſucceſs, It. was at that 
time univerſally underfi66d that fack a pro- 
phetic writing exiſted. Its contents were 
kept ſecret. This fithatioh afforded to ſotne - 
one a hint, as well as an opportunity, to give 


out a writing under this name, favourable ta 


che already eſtabliſhed perſuaſion of Chriſti- 


ans, and which writing, by the aid and re- 


commendatien of theſe eifcumſtances, would 
in ſome degree, it is probable, be receive. 
Of the ancient forgery we know but little; 
what is now produced eould not, in my opi- 
nion, have impoſed upon any ond. It is no- 
thing elſe than the goſpel hiſtory, woveninto 


Latin verſe, Perhaps it was at firſt, rather u 
fiction, than a forgery; an exerciſe of ingo · 5 
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T1 H E reader will now be «lad + to we | 
be, that the two points which form the ſub-. 
ject of our preſent diſcuſſion, are, firſt, that 
the founder of Chriſtianity, his aſſociates, 


and immediate followers, - paſſed their lives 


in labours, dangers, and ſufferings; ſecond- 
ly, that they did ſo, in atteſtation of the mi- 

raculous hiſtory recorded in our ſcriptures, 
and ſolely in conſequence * their belief ” . 
che truth W N Neis 1 a 


The n by which 1 two p- . 
poſitions have e * Ws 1925 ; Ray X 
_— | | | d 


1 by . y 7 > 


Ns hiſtorical fag, &; 1 is more 
certain, than that the original propagators of 
Chriſtianity voluntarily ſubjected themſelves 
to lives of fatigue, danger, and ſuffering, in 
the proſecution of their undertaking. The 
2 of the undertaking; the character of 


the perſons employed in it; the oppoſition of 


| their tenets to the fixed opinions and expecta- 
9 of che e in n * firſt al- 
LED vanced 


” 
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vanced them; their undiſſembled condem- 
nation of the religion of all other countries; 
- their total want of power, authority, or 
force, render it in the higheſt degree proba 
ble, that this muſt have been the caſe. The 
probability is increaſed, by what we know of 
the fate of the founder of the inſtitution, 
who was put to death for his attempt; and 
by what we alſo know, of the cruel treat- 
ment of the converts to the inſtitution, with- 


in thirty years after its commencement: both 


| which points are atteſted by heathen writers, 
and being once admitted, leave it / very in- 


efedible, that the primitive emiſſaries of the | 


religion, who exerciſed their miniſtry, firſt, 

amongſt the people who had deſtroyed their 

maſter, and, afterwards, amongſt thoſe who 

_ perſecuted their converts, ſhould themſelves © 
eſcape with impunity, or purſue their pur- 

_ poſe in eaſe and ſafety. This probability, | 


thus ſuſtained by foreign teſtimony, is ad- 


vanced, I think, to hiſtorical certainty, by 
the evidence of our own books; by the ac- 
counts of a writer, who was the companion - 
of the perſons, whoſe ſufferings he relates; 
by the letters of the perſons themſelves; by 
predictions of perſecutions aſcribed to the 
founder of the religion, which prediction 
would not. have dern e in his hiſtory, 
much 


— 


| fundatmcental erdcle, the -debignationiof: the 


het, tnx fend wpon. That the exertzons 
e e . the 


( 


— leſs have been ſtudiouſly dwelt upon, 


if they had not accorded with the event, and 
which, even if falſely aſcribed to him, could 
only have been ſo aſcribed, becauſe the event 


ſuggeſted them; laſtly, by inceſſant exhorta- 
tions to fortitude and patience, and by an 
the ſubject, which were unlikely to have ap- 


peared, if there had not been, at che time, 


. virtues. 


ſome Sta ggg e en nn 1 


_ 1s . out « alſo, 1 I lads; wiki gucke 5 


ee that both the teachers and con- 
verts of che religion, in conſequence of their 
new profeſſion, e dee ufo 
| „ n 20H 


The next great 8 8 1 . aid 
this ron. That it was fbi a miraculous ſtory 
of ſome kind or other is, ta my apprehenſi · 
on, extremely manifeſt ; becauſe, as to the 


perſon, viz. that this particular perſon, Jeſus 


of Nazareth, ought to be received as the 
; 1 or as a meſſenger from. God, they 


neither had, nor could have, any thing but 


ſtory 


4 2 1 


| ſtory which we have now, is proved/by the ; 
confideration;: that this ſtory is tranſmitted 
to us by two of their own number, and by 

rio others perfonally connected with them; 


that the particularity of the narratives prove, 


that the writers claimed to poſſeſs circum- 


ſtantial information, that from their firaation 


they had. full opportunity of acquiring ſuen 
information, that they certainly, at leaſt, 


knew, what their colleagues, their compani- 


ons, their maſters taught; that each of theſe 
books contains enough to prove the truth of 


the religion; that, if any one of them there 
fore be genuine, it is fufhcient; that the ge- 
nuinenefs however of all of ther, is made 


out, as well by the general arguments which. 
evince the genuineneſs of the moſt undiſput- 


ed remains of antiquity, as alſo by peculiar 
and ſpecific proofs, viz. by citations from 
them in writings belonging to a period ing» 
mediately contiguous to that in which they 


were publithedt; by the diſtinguiſhed regard 
paid by early Chriſtians to the authority of 


theſe books, (which regard was manifeſted 
by cheir collecting of them into a 


har reſpect, tranſlating them into various 
languages, digeſting them into harmonies, 


OW commentaries OOO them, and, fill 


* E 


. 
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_ appropriating/to that volume titles of pecu- | 


3 


more ante by che reading of chem 
in their public aſſemblies in all parts of the 
world) by an univerſal agreement with reſ- 
pect to theſe books, whilſt doubts were enter- 
tained concerning ſome others; by contend—- 
ing ſets appealing to them ; by the early ad- 
verſaries of the religion not diſputing their 
genuineneſs, but, on the contrary, treating 
them as the depoſitaries of the hiſtory upon 


Which the religion was founded; by many 


formal catalogues of theſe; as of certain and 
authoritative writings, publiſhed in different 
and diſtant parts of the Chriſtian world; 


laſtly, by the abſence or defect of the above- 


cited topics of evidence, when _—_— to _ + 


other en ol the * 


3 


There are 3 arguments to prove; that 


Pa books actually proceeded from the au- 


thors whoſe names they bear, and have al- 

ways borne (for there is not a particle of evi- 
dence to ſhow that they ever went under any 
other); but the ſtrict genuineneſs of the 
books is perhaps more than is neceſſary to 


the ſupport of our propoſition. For eren 
| ſuppoting that, by reaſon of the filence of 


antiquity, or the loſs of records, we knew 
not who were the writers of the four goſ- 
aa DR fact, chat * were received as 

: Authentic 5 


: 
: 
1 
? 


built upon chat ſtory, accounting for the 
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| va accounts of the tranſaction upon 


which the religion reſted, and were received Ads 
as ſuch by Chriſtians at or near the age 3 
the apoſtles, by thoſe whom the apoſtles had 
taught, and by ſocieties which the apoſtles 

had founded; this fact, I ſay; connected 


with the conſideration, that they are corro- 
borati ve of each other's teſtimony, and that 
they are further corroborated by another 


contemporary hiſtory, taking up the ſtory 
where they had left it, and, in à narrative 


riſe and production of changes in the world, 8 


che effects of which ſubſiſt at his day; c = 


nected, moreover, with the confirmation 
which they receive, from letters written bj 
the apoſtles themſelves, which both aſſume 
the ſame general ſtory, and, as often as oc- 
caſions lead them to do ſo, allude to particu- 
lar parts of it; and connected alſo with the 


reflection, that if the apoſtles delivered any 


different ſtory, it is loſt, (the preſent and no 
other being referred to by a ſeries of Chriſti- 


an writers, down from their age ro our own; + 


being likewiſe recogniſed i in a variety of in- 
ſtitutions, which prevailed, early and uni- 
verſally, amongſt the diſciples of the religi- 
on); ; and that fo great a change, as the obli- 
vion of one ſtory and the ſubſtitution of ano- 

Fo 3 5 fa ther, 


£ 


_— 


— — — 


| ther, under ſuch W — could not 
bave taken place; this evidence would be 
deemed, I apprehend, ſufficient to prove con- 
derningz theſe books, that, whoever were the 


oh authors of them, they _— 7 


by _ which the apoſtles told, and for w 


we 7 
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36.8 II it be ſo, the religion muſt be true. 
Theſe men could not be dene verw. By only 


Would men in fuck circumſiances, 
pretend 40 have — they never wk, 
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Our firſt projpclinia FI © hat thert * fo 
 isfattory evidence, | that” many pretending to 
+ original witneſſes of "the Chri Man Mira- 
Wn gaffed their lives in laboufs, da dangers, 

Wo and ſufferings, voluntaril ly undertaken and un- 
dergone in atteſtation of” the accounts hich. 
| they delivered, and ſolely in conſequence of their 
belief of the truth of thefe accounts; and that 


they alſo ſubmitted TY the r Janie motive to new. 
rules Jenas, 1 


. * 
| 38 r n 1 2 NA 
% * 9 4 * * * *. 


Our Wend rojo, aud which now re- 
mains to be treated of, is, '* that there lu 
nor. fatiefattory ' evidence,” that perſons! 
' tending to'be original witneſſes of ay | 


2 


* 
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2— 
my 


milar 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
4 milar miracles, have ated in the ſame manner, 
In atteſtation. of the accounts which they deli- 


vered, and ſolely in — of their belief 
E the truth . 0 accounts.” 


46 ENTER: SER: this part ob my y argument, 
by declaring how far. my belief in miracu- 
lous accounts goes. If the reformers in the 
time of Wick, or of Luther; or thoſe of 
England, in the time of Henry the Eighth, or 
of Queen Mary; or the founders of our re- 
ligious ſects ſince, ſuch as were Mr. Whit- 
field and Mr. Weſley in our own times, had 
_ undergone the life of toil and exertion, of” 
danger and ſufferings, Which we know that 
many of them did undergo, for a miraculous 
| ſtory; that 15 to tay, if they had founded 
| miracles wroug ht within heir own now 
ledge, and upon narratives which could not 
be reſolved i into deluſion or miſtake; and if 
it had appeared, that their conduct really 
had its origin in cheſe accounts, I ſhould 
have believed them. Or, to borrow an in- 
Nance which will be familiar to every one 
of my readers, if the late Mr. Howard had 
undertaken his labours and jqurnies in at- 
teſtation, and in conſequence. of a clear and 
i e e I ſhould have believed him 


| alſo, 
* 9 8 — 
* Kr - 4 
- * 0 * ” 


( 8 3 | 3 | 
ald Or to Ws the ſame thing under” 

a third ſuppoſition ;: if Socrates had profelled 
to perform public miracles at Athens; if the 


friends of Socrates, Phædo, Cebes, Crito, 


and Simmias, together with Plato, and ma- 


ny of his followers, relying upon the at- 
teſtation which theſe miracles afforded to 


his pretenſions had, at the hazard of their 
lives, and the certain expence of their eaſe 


and tranquility, gone about Greece, after ö 


his death, to publiſh- and propagate his 


doctrines; and if theſe things had come to 


our knowledge, in the ſame way, as that 
in which the life of Socrates is now tranſ- 
mitted to us, through the hands of his 
companions and diſciples, that is, by wri- 
tings received without doubt as theirs, 


from the age in which they were. publiſhed 


to the preſent, I ſhould have believed this 


likewiſe. And my belief would, in each 


caſe, be much ſtrengthened, if the ſubject 
of the miſſion were of importance to the 
conduct and happineſs of human life; if it 
teſtified any thing which it behoved man- 


ind to know from ſuch authority; if che na- 


ture of what it delivered, required the ſort of, 
proof which it alledged; if the occaſion Was 


adequate to the interpoſition, the end wor- 
en ran ums faitk | 


$55) would 


| 

0 
| 
| 


r 
. be nch confirmed, if The eſſocts at 
.the tranſadion remained; morg aſpecially if 
| a change had been wronght, at the.ai 


_the,opinion and conduct of ſuch numbers, 
a8 £0, lay the foundation of; an inſtitution, 
2 of a ſyſtem of doctrinea, which had I 
Res overſoroed che greateſt part of che civi- _ 
lized world, I fhould- have believed; I ſay, 
che teſtimony, in cheſe caſes; yet none of 
them do more, 9 come up to ag 
colin hiſtory. ..; 777 3 ene. .. E521; 

TW IA Au S8 119 OT 74 4 * 
| "i any one 1 call 8 this evi» 
dence, eredulity, it is at leaſt incumbent 
upon him, 80 to produce examples, in Which 
tha fame evidence hath turned out to he 
fallacious... „And chie contains the 


preciſe. queſtion hich meant mae. 10 agi 
ae e N 4 "4.7 44 . 45 1. * Sang 03.3; 155 
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Ja eg this eee between our 
evidence, and what our adverſaries may 
5 dens into competition Reb gates. we 
with 140. made. thoſs 
which relate 0 the prof, and thaſe 
Which relate ta, the miracles. Under 
che mer Head we may lar ond a- the; 
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© Js Suck accounts of ſupernatural events, 
as are found only in hiſtories, by ſome ages 
8 poſterior to the tranſaction; and of Which it 
is evident, that the hiſtorian could know lit- 


tle more than his reader. Ours is contem- 
porary hiſtory. This difference alone re- 


moves out of our way; the miraculous hiſ- 


tory of Pythagoras, who lived five hundretl 
years before the Chriſtian æra, written by 
Porphyrie and Jamblicus, who lived three 
hundred years after that æra; the prodigies 

of Livy's hiſtory; the fables of the heroic 
ages; the whole of the Greek and Roman, 
as well as of the Gothic mythology; a great 
part of the legendary hiſtory of Popith ſaints, 


the very beſt atteſted of which, is extracted 


from che certificates that are exhibited during 


A 


4 


the proceſs of their canonization, a cer 


mony which ſeldom takes place till a century 
after their deaths. It applies alſo with con- 
 fiderable force to the miracles of Apollonius 
Tyaneus, which are contained in 4 ſolitary 
hiſtory of his life, publiſhed by Philoſtratus, 
above a hundred years aftef his death; and, 
in which, whether Philoſtratus had any Pen 
account to guide him, depends upon his 
ſingle unſupported affertion. Alfo-to ſome 
of. the miracles of the third century, eſpe- 
cially to one e extraordinary inſtance, the ac · 
5 1 count 
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count of Gregory, biſhop of Neoceſarea, 
called Thaumaturgus, delivered in the writ- 
e .ings of Gregory of Nyſſen, who lived one 
hundred and thirty years after the en of 
his ne. 
The 1 of Chis circyraſtance, is ns 
to have been accurately exemplified, in the 
hiſtory of Ignatius Loyola, the 1 of 
the order of Jeſuits . His life, written by 
a companion of his, and by one of the order, 
Was publiſhed about fifteen years. after his 
death. In which life, the author, ſo far 
'from-aſcribing any miracles to Ignatius, in- 
duſtriouſly ſtates. che reaſons, why he was 
not inveſted with any ſuch power. The life 
was . re-publiſhed fifteen years afterwards, 
with the addition of many circumſtances, 
' which. were the fruit, the author ſays, of 
Further enquiry, and of diligent examinati- 
on; but ſtill with a total ſilence about mira- 
cles. When Ignatius had been dead near 
ſixty years, the Jeſuits conceiving a wiſh to 
| have che founder of their order placed in 
the / Roman calendar, began, as it ſhould 
ſeeni, for the firſt time, to attribute to him 

A cßtalogue 'of "miracles, which could not 
e 3 Criterion of Moactes, p. 74. e 
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chen · be diſtinciy diſproved; and which, 
there was in thoſe who governed the church, 
à «ſtrong ene, e On the lane 
dereſt . ee e . 


I. We may oo of out the caſe, ct 
publiſhed in one country, of what paſled in 
2. diſtant country, without any proof that 
ſuch accounts were known or received at 
home. In the caſe of Chriſtianity, Judza, 
which was the ſcene of the tranſaction; was 
the centre of the miſſion. The tory was 
. publiſhed in the place in which it was acted. 
The church of Chriſt was firſt planted at 
Jeruſalem itſelf. With chat church others 
correſponded: - From thence the primitive 
teachers of the inſtitution went forth; thi- 
ther they aſſembled: The church of Jeru- 
falem, and the ſeveral churches of Judæa, 
ſubſiſted from the beginning, and for many 
ages*, received alſo the ſame books, and the 
ſame pe ants 48 other ne did. . 
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This diſin&ion diſpoſes, a others, 
of nh apap ons; miracles of Apol- 


nnen ee n 63-1) :. „an ; 
de ſucceſpon of many gminent biſhops of Jeruſalem, | 
in the three firſt centuries is diſtinaly preſerved. as Alexan- 


der, A. D. 115. who ſucceeded Marais, then 116 years | 
old. ©4 " 5 N * 4 wy 188 i 


132 n 


» 


it os 


Jon H hahe; molt" of which are n 


| 120thave! been performed in India, no evi- 
dencer remaining that either the miracles aſ- 


cribed to him, or the hiſtory of thoſe: mira- 
cles, were ever heard of in India. Thoſe of 


— 


Francis Xavier, che Indian miſſionary, with = 


many others of the Romiſh breviary, are li- 


able to che fame objection, : viz: that the ac- 


edunts of them were publiſhed at a vaſt diſ- 
ctance from the n an of che won- 
der*,”\ fi > 1 elt! Fett) N 


i tl We las gut of the caſe rranfient rumoure. 


Von the firſt, publication of an Extraordi- | 
-Bary agcount, or even of an. article of or- 
dinary intelligence, no one, who is not 8 


ſonally acquainted. with the tranſaction, can 


| up by, ſahſequent accounts, and being re- 


peated.in, different and independent ac n, 
that ſolid truth ig diſtinguiſhed from itiye 
eL bis gliſtinch geg, is alkogerher; o be 
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know. whether it be true or falſe, becauſe 
any man may publiſh any ſtory. It: is in the 
future confirmation, or eontradiction of che 
fAgGount;: in its permanency, or Its, difap- h 
Pearance; its dying away into Pers or, ite 
ancreaſing.{in ,notoriery;; its being fol lowed 0 
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fide. of Chriſtianity. The ſtory did” not drop. 
On the contrary, it was ſucceeded by a train 
of action and events dependent upon it. The 
| accounts, which we have in our hands, 
were compoſed after the firſt reports muſt 
bave ſubſided- They were followed by a 

train of -writings upon the ſubjeR. The 
hiſtorical teſtimonies of the tranſaQtion were 
many and various, and connected with let- 
ters, diſcourſes, controverſies, apologies, ſac- 
r progeyed by the ſame 8 


1V. We may lay out of He caſe what 1 
call naked hiſtory. It has been ſaid; chat if 
the prodigies of the Jewiſh hiſtory Had been 
found only in fragments of Manethog er 
Beroſus, ye. ſhould have paid: no regard Mi 
them and 1 am willing to adtnit his. If 

e knew nothing of the fact, but fron the 

fragment; if we poſſeſſed no proof thiat 

Theſe accounts had been credited and acted 
7 "upon, from times, probably, as ancient 4 
the accounts themſelves; if we had ind viſt- 
ble effects connected with tlie hiſtory! 0 
ſubſeguent; or collateral teſtimeny to co, 
it; under theſe circumſtances, T t | 
N would be undeſerving of N this 
certainly 1 is not our caſe. In appreciating 
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do b ect combined” with the inſtitution with 


the dreh alene 4 ok the religion at chis day; 
With the time and place of its origin, Which 
art acknowledged points; with che circum- 
ſtances of its riſe and progreſs,” as collected 
from external hiſtory ; with the fact of our 
Pre eſenr books being received by the votaries 
of 1 ot che inſtitution from the beginning; With 


that of that of other books coming after theſe, filled 


9 with a accounts of the effects and conſequences 


reſuſring from the tranfaction, or referring 
to the tranſaction, or built upon it; Hſtly, 
nth the ' conſideration of the Gabe? and 
va ariety bf the books themſelves, the differ- 
5 He ny from Which they proceed, the 
9 A views with which they were written, 

"Glapr recing, as to repel the ſuſpicion'of 
9 fo. agrecing, as to ow that 

ey were founded in a common original, 
Lena Rory fubſtatitially che lame: Wie 
t Fn" proof be fatisfactory or Hot, it 18 
5 [ED . e of evidence, by 0 


i=: 0 8 0 vaked or ſolitary record. 0 
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Ay, and tba cerca de- 
1 Merit "In names, dates, Places, 


Kndutten des, a in the order 6 events 


ng or” n dhe tranfüction: "of 
which 
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which kind, for inſtance, i is the particularity 
in the deſcription of St. Paul's voyage and* | 

\ ſhipwreck in the 27th chapter of the As, 
which no man, -I think, can read without 
being convinced that the writer was there; 
and alſo in the account of the cure and exa- 
mination of che blind man, in the ninth 
chapter of St. John's goſpel, which bears 
-every mark of perſonal knowledge on the 
part of the hiſtorian *. I do not deny that 
fiction has often the e 2 of truth; 
but then it is of ſtudied and elahorate Gon, 
or of a formal attempt to deceive, that we 
obſerve this. Since, however, experience 
proves that particularity is not confined to 
truth, Ihave ſtated that it is a proof of truth, 
only to a certain extent, i. c. it reduces the 
queſtion to this, whether we can 25 
not upon the probity of the relator; 3 W 25 
is a gonſiderable advance in our preſent argur rg. 
ment, for an expreſs attempt to 2 


without truth, 18 charged upon 
liſts by few. If the hiſtorian he ol 
ee have N his intelligence om 

others, the Particul arit of the pee ve 


e nee 

oh whole chat rs 'odght 50 be 
. eſe e pters'0 ght to ad f or the Take of his 
try obſetratio⁰⁰ Aut herz Se "7! Y 
to ' 110 gen y A+ Air! erst 76 ſhows, 
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nnn facie, che accuracy of his en- 
0 quiries, and the: fulneſs of his information. 
This remark belongs to St. Luke's! hiſtory. 
Of che particularity which we alledge, many 
examples max be found in all the gaſpels. 
_- And it is very difficult to conceive, that ſuck 
numerous particularities, as are almoſt every. | 
here to be met with in the ſcriptures, ſhould: 
be raiſed out of the i imaginntion en any 
e die ge bn. 
* Dill 535 BM t en er 
elt is to be 1 however, that this, 
partigularity. is only to be looked for in diz 
rect hiſtory. It is not natural in references 
or.,allufions, Which yet, in other-reſpeds,) 
afford often, as, e a8 they go, the moſt un- 


85 ſuſpicious evidence. t vst 503 10 
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® oc There. i is always ſome truth where &] t are 11 K. 
n * 
reble  Particularities related ; and they Fares Won 


font proportion to one another. Thus there 18 i allen „ 


: 5 5 : . of the particulars, of time, place; and per ſocts, in ſhlanetheh 8 


| pot Feen Frepas'y e (Ol TS 


Kings ofe which the technical chrono 2. have be 


o k 4 Mngdems of Othece ; and agrecably't 
8 theſe . accounts. 7 much i6Rion and falſehood, art ff 
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War in Gaul, in both -w ich the 
een e d d pl Ulf aeg iatd 8 


undesw eſteemod true 0 4 great degree of ere T C 
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VI. We lay out of the cafichitarieve | 55 
ſopernatural events, as require, on the pax 


of the hearer, nothing more than am ai 
aſſent; ftories upon whack nothing depends. 
in Which no intereſt is involved, nothing is 

to be done or ehanged in conſequence of be- 


living them. Such ſtories are eredited i 


the careleſs aſſent that is given to them de 
ſerve that name, more by the indolence gf 
the hearer, than by his judgmeat; Unt 


though not much credited; are paſſed from 


one to another without enquiry or refiftaniee. 
To this caſe, and to this caſe alone, belongs! 
what is called the love of the marvelleus. 1 
habe never known it carry men further. 
Men do not ſuffer perſerution froth che lr 


— 


— 


of the marvellous. Of the indifferent narure 8 


we are ſpeaking of, are moſt vulgar errors 


and popular ſuperſtitions: moſt, for inſtance, 


of che current reports of apparitions. Nam 


thing depends upon their being true or fulſe. 


But not, ſurely, of this kind were the alledg⸗ 4 
ed miracles of Chriſt and his apoſtles... 2 
decided; if true, the moſt important” que" 
tion, 


ef je; 


its anßiety. They claimed te resulate che 


opinions of mankind, upon ſubjects in which 


they are not only deeply concerned, Bür 
uſually refractory and obſtinate. Men could 


not 


upon 1 which the human mind can fix” 4 5 


| 
ö 
[ 
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"tbe utterly carcleſs in ſuch a caſe as this. 
If a ſjew took up the ſtory, he found his 
darling partiality to his own nation and law 
wounded if a Gentile, he found his idolatry 
andipolytheiſm reprobated and condemned. 
Whoever entertained the account, whether 
Jew or Gentile, could not avoid the following 
reflection: If theſe things be true, I muſt 

give up the opinions and principles in whach 
I have been brought up, the religion in which - 
my fathers lived and died. It is not con- 
cerrable that à man ſhould do this upon any 
idle report or frivolous account, or, indeed, 
without being fully fatisfied and convinced 

ce chi truth and eredibiliry of the narrative 

6 Nick he truſted. But it did not ſtop at 

oßintots, They who believed Chriſtianity, 

acted upon it. Many made it ther expreſs 
daſmels of their lives to publiſti che intelli- 
1 gence. It Was required of thoſe, ho ad- 


mitted that intelligence, to change forthwith | 


their conduct and their principles, to take 
up u different courſe of life, to part with 
rheir habits and gratifications, and begin a 
new. ſet of rules and ſyſtem of behaviour. 
The apoſtles, at leaſt, were intereſted not to 
ee their eaſe, their iſortunes, and their 

Nes, for an idle tale; multitudes beſide 
5 Ae Ila J 110: hw chem 
nt 
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chem were: induced, by the ſame tale, to 
nem danger and ne 


KT ag it 0d 2 eee 
I it be ſaid; Na the mere promiſe of 2 
future ſtate would do all this; I anſer, that 
the mere promiſe of a future ſtate, without 
any evidence to give credit or aſſurance to it, 
would do nothing. A few wandering fiſher - 
men talking of a reſurrection of the dead 
could produce no effect. If it be further 
ſaid, that men eaſily believe, what they anxi- 
owlly deſire, I again anſwer that, in my 
opinion, che very contrary of this is nearer 
to che truth! Anxiety of deſire, earneſtneſs 
of expectation, the vaſtneſd of an event, 
rather cauſes men to diſbelieve, to doubt, to 
dread u fallacy, to diſtruſt, and to examine. 
When our Lord's reſurrection was firſt re- 
potred co che apoffles, they did not belive 
wo. ave told, for joy. This was natural, 
Ane to . i 
e 1 (47-1444 #1 * 
iI. We haye kid out * * 0 Wag 
accounts, which require no more than a. 
ſimple aſſert; and we now alſo lay / out of 
the!caſ>-thoſe which come merely! in 
mante of opinions already formed. This laſt 
cireumſtunce it is of the utmoſt impartanae 
of abtice Wal. It has oY been obſerved; 


that 
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Sa Popith miracles happen in in P ci W. 
tries; 7 that they ma e no Fe whiel 
Al oves that ſtories are accepted, when they 

Il in with principles already 6x64; with . 

ublig Lentütnents. Or with the ſeqrimetits of 

15 already engaged HY the fide the mi- 
racle f uppo „which would not be Attempt- 
ed to be rn 6 in the face of « enemies, in | 


af; £ try % ye 


judiees, 6 or hen, if. they be believed, the be, 
hier m muſt dra men away from their precon- 
; ceived and habitual. opinions, from their 
Tre of life and rules of action. Ta the 
| cafe, men may not only receive a 
myraculous account, but may both act and 
Tölfer on che fide} and in the cauſe, which 
| the miracle ſappayts, yet not act or ſuffer * 
the miracle, but in purſuance of 4 prior per- 
25 ſyaſion. The miracle, like any orher argu⸗ 
ment hich only confirms War was before 
| belj eved, 3 18 admitted with little examination. 
| 11 Fs, as in the natural world, it 16 

ee chick re. quires a'caule, Meir Ae kaft | 


hea Sik great Uifficulty.” Now, H % döes 
. Vis tt © hellt i bene Thea. 

A 55 rbedrdel,> were wrought! in the. 
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ä tebidedly and 
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tifled in Meck old Spd driven Fon | 


(ass 
| e adverſe 9 Ne and to the pre- 
R they Topponit, They were 
roteſtant 1 9 in 4 Fopiſh country 3 they 
 Pogi {h Miracles in the midſt of Pro- 
 reſtants, | They produced 4 change; they 
eſtabliſhed a ſociety upon the ſpot a 
to the belief of them; they made converts, 
and thoſe who were converted, gave up to | 
the teſtimony, their moſt fixed opihions, and 
| moſt. favourite prejudices. They who ated 
and. ſuffered 1 in the cauſe, ated and fuffered f 
fox, the miracles ; tor there. was, no. | anterior 
vaſion to, induce. them, no Prior Teve- 
rence,. prejudice, or partiality, to take Bol TD 
of. Jeſus. had not one follower when he ſer | 
up his claim, His miracles gave birch to, his | 
ſect. No, part of this deſcription belongs o 
the ordinary evidence of heathen or Popith | 
miracles, Exen moſt of the miracles 2 5 | 
ro Hage been performed by Chriſtians, 1 
Keeond and third, century of irs za, want 
this confirmation. It conſtitutes indeed a line q 
of partition, between the origin 558 che 
progreſs of e Frauds and fallar 
geh might mis themſclyes IHR ne, 5 
which could, nox pohly take place 15 he 
OP ee of the religion ; at lea 
cording zo, any Jay gf human, gqnduBthat 
mr aan, Woo WAA We 
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wy to the firſt -propagators of Chriſtianity, 

eſpecially to fiſhermen, 'tax-garherers," and 
huſbandmen; ſuch a thought! as that bf 
changing che religion of the world what 
could bear them through the difficulties; in 
 whichtheattemprt engaged them; what could 
Procure any degree of fucceſs to the attempt ; 
are queſtions which apply, with great force, 
do the ſetting. out of che nnen 
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„ Toihear; ſome men talk, one nd ſup- 
poſe rhe ſetting up of a religion by miracles 
to be a thing of every day's. . ee 85 
whereas: the whole current of iſtory 
againſt it. Hath any founder of a new feet 
amongſt Chriſtians pretended to miraculous : 
Pers. and ſucceeded by his pretenſions? 
Were theſe powers claimed or exerciſed by 
the founders of the ſects. of the Waldenſes 


: and Albigenſes? Did Wicliff in England 


pretend to it? Did Huſo or Jerome in Bohe- 
mia Did Luther in Germany, Zuinglius in 
Switzerland, Calvin in France, or any of the 
reformers advance this plea. : „The French 
 prophers; in the beginning of che preſent 


century, ventured to alledge miraculous eyi- 
. dence, and immediately ruined their cauſe 


Ab | 


2 Campbell 0 on Miracles, p- 120. ed. 1766. 6 
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3 temerity.· Concerning the a 
on of Ancient Roms of Turkey, of Siam, of 
China, a ſingle miracle cannot be named, 
chat was ever offered as a teſt of any of thoſe 
—_— Ow He A IN? MSF, 
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We m add. to Pond; 1. been obſeryed. 
8 of the diſtinction which we are conſidering. 
that, where miracles are alledged merely, in 
affirmance of a prior opinion, they Who be- 
lieve the doctrine may ſometimes propagate 
à belief of the miracles which they do not 
themſelves entertain. This is the caſe of 
what are called pious frauds; but it is a caſe, 
I apprehend, which takes place, ſolely in ſup- 
port of a perſuaſion already eſtabliſhed. At 
leaſt it does not hold of the apoſtolical hiſto- 
ry. If the apoſtles did not believe the mira- 
cles, chey did not believe the religion; and, 
without this belief, where was the piety, 
_ what place was there for any thing, which 
could bear the name or colour of piety, in 
publiſhing and atteſting miracles in its be- 
half? If it be faid that many promote the 
belief of revelation, amd of any accounts 
which favour that belief; becauſe they think 
them, whether well or ill founded, of public 
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a utility, I anſwer, that if i hes 
| racter exiſt, which- can with leſs juſtice than 


5 another. be- aſcribed to the founders of the 


Chriſtian religion, it is that of politicians/ or 
of men capable of entertaining political views. 
The truth is, that there is no aſſignable cha- 
raQer, which will account for the conduct of 


1 25 the apoſtles, ſuppoſing their ſtory to be falſe. 


If bad men, what could induce them to take 
| fuch pains to promote virtue? If good. men, 
they would not have gone about the coun- 
try with a ting of lies in their mouths? 


1 APPRECIATING © the * of any mira- 
& culous ſtory, theſe are diſtinctions which 
| relate to the evidence. There are other diſ- 
tinctions, of great moment in che queſtion, 5 
which relate to the miracles themſelves. of 
85 Which latter kind the e e care I 
fully, to, be retained. pt ge 

þ + 10 is not t neceſſary, SOFA, 2s a a irate, . 
es can be reſolved into a falſe perception. 
Ot chis nature was the demon of Socrates; : 
the viſions of St. Anthony, and of many 
others; the viſion | which Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury deſeribes hiraſelf to have ſeen; | 


Colonel Gardiner's viſion, as related in his 


life, written by Dr. 3 * 
"+5 01 290. .- | | 3 7 may 


1 
d bated ante“ 16k by ume 
ity; "for the thiltkRteriftic 1 4 Bü- 
man madtnkſs is the rifing Up iti the mifld Uf 


images: not Afdtugtädbable by: the To 


caſes, © however, in which the po bin) of 
this deluſion exiſts are diele from the 
caſes in which it does not <exilt, by wan A 
and thoſe not obſcure marks. "They are, for 
the moſt part, caſes of viſions or "Vbices, 
The object is bardly ever touched. e 
ſion ſubmits not to be handled?” One fenſe 
does not confirm another. They are like- 
_ wiſe almoſt always caſes of a ſolitary ern 
It is In the higheſt degree imp robable,” 
I Know not, indeed, e it Rattle er ring 
been the fact, that che ſame derangement 15 
tlie mental organs ſhould ſeize different | 
ſons at the fame time; a derangement, t 
mean, ſo much the ſame, 'as to repreſent t6' 
their imagination the ſame objects. Laſtly, 
theſe are always caſes of momentary' mira- 
cles; by Which term T miean to denote ird: 
cles; of wlüch the whole exiſtencé is of Thott 
dee in coritradiſtinction to mira | 
Whick are ttentled with permanent wg 2 


The” appeararite of a fpeare! the hearing f 
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__w ſupernatural ſound, is a momentary mira-' 


cle. The ſenſible proof is gone, when the 


_ - apparition or ſound is over. But if a perſon 
porn blind be reſtored to ſight, a notorious 


exipple to the uſe of his limbs, or a dead man 
to life, here is a permanent effect produced 


by ſopernatural means. The change indeed 
was inſtantaneous, but the proof continues. 


Ihe ſubje&t of the miracle remains. The 
man cured os reſtored is there: his former 


condition was known, and his preſent con- 
dition may be examined. This can by no 
poſſibility be reſolved into falſe perception: 


and of this kind are by far the greater part 
of the miracles recorded in the New Teſta- 


ment. When Lazarus was raiſed from the 


dead, he did not merely move, and ſpeak, 
and die again; or come out of the grave and 
vaniſh away. He returned to his home and 


tie fanidy, and chere cmi; for we find 
him, ſome time afterwards, in the ſame town, 
ſitring at table with Jeſus and his ſifters ; vi- 
fited by great multitudes of the Jews, as a 


fubject of curiofity ; giving, by his preſence, 
To much uneafineſs to the Jewiſh rulers, as to 


beget in them a deſign of deſtroying him“. 
© No deluſion can account for this. The 


2 John xii. 1, 2, 9, 10. 
| French 
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French prophets in England, ſors dige Gee, 2 
gave out that one of their teachers would 
come to life again, but their enthuſiaſm ne- 
ver made them believe that they actually ſaw | 
him alive. The blind man, whoſe reſtora- 


tion to ſight at Jeruſalem is recorded in che | 
_ ninth chapter of St. John's goſpel, did not 


quit the place, or conceal himſelf from en- 
quiry. On the contrary, he was forthcoming, 
to anſwer the call, to ſatisfy the ſcrutiny, and 


to ſuſtain the brow-heating of Chriſt's angry 


and powerful enemies. When the cripple 
at the gate of the temple was ſuddenly cured 
by Peter , he did not immediately relapſe 


into his former lameneſs, or diſappear out of 


the city; but boldly and honeſtly produced 
himſelf along with the apoſtles, when they 


3 were brought the next day before the Jewiſh 


council f. Here, though the miracle was 
ſudden, the proof was permanent. The 
lameneſs had been notorious, the cure conti- 
nued. This, therefore, could not be the 


action. It is the fame with the greateſt num 
ber of the ſcripture miracles. There are 
other caſes of a mixed nature, in which, 


nn '+ Ib, iv. 14. 8 
WER though 


effect of any momentary delirium, either in 
the ſubject or in the witneſſes of the tranſ- 
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ry, fome circumſtance combined with it is 


permanent. Of this kind is the hiſtory ' of 
St. Paul's .converſion *®. The ſudden light . 
and ſound, the viſion and the voice, upon 


the road to Damaſcus, were momentary 3 
but Paul's blindneſs for'three days in conſe- 
quence of what had happened; the commu- 
nication made to Ananias in another place, 


and by a viſion independent of the former; 
Ananias finding out Paul in confequence of 
intelligence ſo received, and finding him in 
the condition deſcribed, and Paul's recovery 
of his fight upon Ananias laying his hands 
upon him; are circumſtances, which take 
the tranfaction, and the principal miracle as 
included in it, entirely out of the caſe of 


momentary miracles, or of ſuch as, may be 
accounted for by falſe perceptions. Exactly 


the ſame thing may be obſerved of Peters 


viſion preparatory to the call of Cornelius, 


and of its connection with what was impart- 
ein a diſtant place to Cornelius himfelf, 
and with the meſlage diſpatched by Corne- 


-lims to Peter. The viſion might be a dream, 
che meſſage could not. Either communica- 


| tion, taken ſeparately, might be a e, 


d ix: 


1 the ptineipal miracle be momenta- 
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the concurrence of che two was impoſſible to 
happen without a ſupernatural cauſe. N 


mid ene ee hich . 5 


upon momentary miracles, there is alſo much 
more room for impoſturę. The account can- 
not be examined at the moment. And, when 
that is alſo a moment of hurry and confu- 
hon, it may not be difficul for men of in- 
fluence to gain credit to any ſtory, which 
they may wiſh to have believed. This is - 
precuſely the caſe of one of the beſt atteſted 
af the miracles of old Rome, the appearence 
of Caſtor and Pollux in the battle fought by 
- Poſthumius with the Latins at the lake Re- 
gil lus, There is no doubt but that Poſthu- 


mius, after the battle, ſpread the report of 


ſuch an appearance. No perſon could deny 
it, whilſt it was ſaid to laſt. No perſon, 
| perhaps, had any inclination to diſpute it 
afterwards; or, if they had, could ſay with 

poſitiveneſs, what was, or what was not 
ſeen, by ſome or other of the army, in 


the diſmay, mp cn wad UE 05 * a 
base. 


In aſſigning fa perceptions, as the yy # 
to which ſome miraculous accounts may be 
referred, I have not mentioned claims to 


inſpiration, 
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inſpiration, inuminations, ſecret notices or 

directions, internal ſenſations, or conſciouſ- 
neſſes of being acted upon by ſpiritual in- 
| fluences, good or bad, becauſe, theſe ap- 
pealing to no external proof, however con- 


vincing they may be to the perſons them- 
ſelves, form no part of what can be ac- 


counted miraculous evidence. Their own 
credibility ſtands upon their alliance with 
other miracles. The diſcuſſion, therefore, 


of all fuck pretenſions may be omitted. 


u. it 1s not irg to bfiag 1 into the 
dompariſon what may be called tentative mi- 
rap ; that is, where, out of a great number 
of tals, ſome fucceed, and in the accbunts 
of Which, although the narrative of the ſuc- 
celsful caſes be alorie preferved, and that of 
the unſucceſsful caſes funk, yet enough is 
ſtated to ſhow that the caſes produced are 
only 4 few out of many in which the ſame 
means have been employed. This obſerva- 


tion bears, with confiderable force, upon che 


ancient oracles and auguries, in which a fin- 
gle coincidence of the event with the predic- 
tion is talked of and magnified, whilſt failures 


are forgotten, or ſuppreſſed, or accounted for, 
It is àlſo applicable to the cures wrought by 


relies, and at the tombs of ſaints. The boaſt- 


ed 
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ed efficacy of the king's touch, upon which 
Mr. Hume lays ſome ſtreſs, falls under the 
ſame deſcription. Nothing is alledged con- 
cerning it, which is not alledged of various 
noſtrums, namely, out of many thouſands 
who haye uſed them, certified proofs of a fe 
who have recoyered after them, No ſolution 
of this ſort is applicable to the miracles of 
the goſpel. There is nothing in the narra- . 
tive which can induce, or even allow, us to 
believe, that Chriſt attempted cures in many 
inſtances, and ſucceeded in a few; or that 

he ever made the attempt in vain, He did 
not profeſs to heal every where all that were 
fick; on the contrary, he told the Jews, evi- 
dently meaning to repreſent his own caſe, 
that © although many widows were in Ifrael 
in the days of Elias, when the heaven was 
| ſhut up three years and fix months, when | 
great famine was throughout all the land, yet 
. unto none of them was Elias ſent, ſave unto 
Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that 
was a widow:“ and that?“ many lepers were 
in Iſrael in the time of Eliſeus the prophet, 
and none of them was cleanſed ſaying Naaman 
the Syrian *.” By which examples he gave 
them to underſtand, that it was not the na- 


* 


* Luke iy. 25. 
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ture of a divine interpoſition, or neceſſary to 
ts purpoſe, to be general; ſtill leſs, to anſwer 

every challenge that might be made, which 


1 teach men to put cheir faith upon 


theſe experiments. Chriſt never pronounced | 
dhe word, but the effect followed *. It was 


not a thouſand ſick chat received his bene- 
_ diction, and a few that were benefited :-a 


fingle paralytic is let down in his bed at Je- 


ſus feet; in the midſt of a ſurrounding mul- 


titude; Jeſus bid him walk, and he did ſo f. 
A man with a withered hand is in the ſyna- 


gogue; Jeſus bid him ſtretch forth his hand, 


in the preſence of the aſſembly, and it was 
* reſtored whole like the other . There 
was nothing tentative in theſe cures; nothing 
that can be explained by the power of acci- 


1423 


One, and only one, inſtance may be produced in which 
the diſciples of Chriſt do ſeem to have attempted a cure, and 
not to have been able to perform i it. The Qory is very inge- 
nuouſly and candidly related by three, of the evangeliſts f. 
The patient was afterwards healed by Chrift himſelf! and the 


| Whole tranſaction ſeems; to have been intended, as it was well 


ited, to p the ſuperiority of Chriſt aboye all be per- ; 
ormed miracles in his name; a diſtin tion which, d 20 — | 


preſenee in the-world, it 'wight be neceſſary toi 


forme ſyeb proof gs hs. 
1 Mark ix. 14. Mat. x9. 90. CET 47 it) 
+ Mark ii. 3. ry Fi, 19. * . 
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We may obſerve alſo, that many of che 
* cures which Chriſt wrought, ſuch as that of 
a perſon bliud from his birth, alſo many mi- 
racles beſide cures, as raiſing the dead, walk- 
ing upon the ſea, feeding a great multitude 
with a few loayes and fiſhes, are of a nature 
| which does not in anywiſe admit of the ſop- 
PENNE of a RNA RODEN 079.50 


III. We may diſmiſs from the 1 "Rai all | 
accounts in which, allowing the phænomę- 
non do be real, the fact to be true, it ſtill re- 
mains doubtful. whether a miracle were 
wrought. This is the caſe with the ancient 
hiſtory of what is called the thundering legi- 
on, of the extraordinary circumſtances which f 
obſtructed che rebuilding of the temple at 
Jeruſalem by Julian, the circling of the 
flames and © {mell at the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, the ſudden ſhower that extin- 
guiſhed the fire into which the ſeriptures 
were thrown in the Diocletian perſecution ; 
Conſtantine's dream, his inſcribing in con- 
ſequence of it the croſs upon his ſtandard 
and the ſhields of his foldiers ; his victory, 
and the eſcape of the ſtandard bearer; per- 
haps alſo the imagined appearance of the 
croſs in the heavens, though this laſt circum- 
ſtance 1 is very deficient in x hiſtorical evidence. 


3+ | 
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e 

It is Mock caſe with the modern annual 
exhibition of the liquefaction of the blood 
ef St. Januarius at Naples. It is a doubt 
Hkewiſe, which ought to be excluded by 
very ſpecial circumſtances, from theſe nar- 
_ Tatives which relate to the ſupernatural cure, 
_ ef hypochondriacal and nervous complaints, 
and of all diſeaſes which are much affected 
by the imagination. The miracles of the ſe- 
cond and third century are; uſually healing 
the fick, and caſting out evil ſpirits, mira- 
cles in which there is room for ſome error 
and deception. We hear nothing of cauſing 
the blind to ſee, the lame to walk, the deaf 
to hear, the lepers to be cleanſed *, There 
are alſo inftances in Chriſtian writers of re- 
puted miracles, which were natural operati- 
ons, though not known to be ſuch at the 
time, as thar of articulate ſpeech after the loſs 
of a ren part of the tongue. 1589 


IVV. To the fame head. of objection 8 
may alſo be referred accounts, in which the 
variation of a ſmall circumſtance may have 
transformed ſome extraordinary appearance, 
or fome critical coincidence of events, into 
I miracle; ſtories, in a. om, which may be 
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refolved into exaggeration. The miracles of 


away in this manner. Total fiction will ae 
_ ebanit for any thing; but no ſtreteh of ex- 
aggeration that has any parallel in other hiſs 
tories, to fofce of fancy upon real cifeutm- 
ſtances, could produce the narratives which 
we now have. The feeding of the five 
thouſand with a few loaves and fiſhes ſur- 
paſſes all bounds of exaggeration. The raiſ- 
ing of Lazarus, of the widow's ſon at Nain, 


as well as many of the cures which Chriſt 


wrought, come not within the compaſs of 
ruſfreprefentation. I mean, that it is impoſe 
fible to aſſign any poſition of circutnſtances, 


Boweyer peculiar, any accidental effe&, 


however extraordinary, any natural ſingula- 
rity, which could Tupply an origin or foun- 
dation to theſe accounts. | 


| Having thus enumerated ſeveral exceptions, 
Which may juſtly be taken to relations of mis 
racles, it is neceſſary, when we read the 
ſeriptures to bear in our mind this general 
remark, hat, although there be miracles re+ 


corded in the New Teſtament, which fall 


within ſome or other of the exceptions hete 


aſſigned, yet that they are united with others, 


10 which none of the fame exceptions extend, 
e 


che goſpel car by no poſſibility be explained 


| 
| 
| 
| 


„„ 
amd that their credibility ſtands upon this 
union!“ Thus the viſions and revelations, 


Vhich St. Paul aſſerts to have been imparted 
to him, may not, in their ſeparate evidence, 


be diſtinguifhable from the viſions and reve- 
lations which many others have alledged. 
But here is the difference. St. Paul's preten- 


ſions were arreſted by external miracles 


| werqught by himſelf, and by miracles 
_ wrought in the cauſe to which theſe viſions 


relate; or, to ſpeak more properly, the ſame 
hiſtorical authority, which informs us of 
one, informs us pf the other. This is not 
ordinarily true of the viſions of enthufiaſts, 
or even of the accounts in which they are 
contained. Again, ſome of Chriſt's own 
miracles were momentary ; as the transfigura- 
tion, the appearance and! voice from Heaven | 
at Chriſt's baptiſm, a voice from the clouds | 
upon one occaſion afterwards, (John xii. 30.) 


and ſome others. It is not denied, that the - 


diſtinction which we have propoſed concerny 
ing miracles of this ſpecies, applies in dimi- 

nution of the force of the evidence, as much 
to theſe inftances, as to others. But this is 
the caſe, not with all the miracles aſcribed 


to Chriſt, nor with the greateſt. part, nor 
with many. Whatever force therefore there 


may be 1 in the objedtion, we have numerous 
ny” a miracles 


_- RE) 
miracles which are free from it; and even. 
theſe to which it is applicable, are little af- 
fected by it in their credit, becauſe there are 


few, who, admitting. the reſt, will reject 


them. If there be miracles of the New Teſ- 
tament, which come within any of the ober 
heads into which we have diſtributed the ob- 
jections, che ſame remark muſt be repeated. 
And this is one way, in which the unexam+ 
pled number and variety of the miracles. aſ- 
cribed to Chriſt, ſtrengthens the. credibility 
of Chriſtianity. For it precludes any ſolu- 
tion, or conjecture about a ſolution, which 
imagination, or even which experience might 
ſuggeſt concerning ſome particular miracles, 

if confidered independently of others. The 
miracles of Chriſt were of various kinds“, | 


and performed in great varieties of ſituation, 
form and manner; at Jeruſalem, the metro- 
* of the Jenny: nation and 3 in 


* Not Sy healing every EPR aiſle, but geg 
water into wine (John n.); feeding multitudes with a few _ 
loaves and fiſhes (Mat. ziv. 14. Mark vi: 35. Luke ix. 12. 
John iv. 5.); walking ori the ſea (Mat. xiv. 23.); calming a 
ſtorm (Mat. viii. 26. Luke vin:.23,) ; 2 celeſtial voice at his 
baptiſm, and miraculous appearance Mar. iii. 17. after- X 
wards John xii. 28.) ; his transfiguration (Mat. wü. 1—8. 
Mark ix. 2. Luke ix. 28. Ep. Peter i. 16, 77/3 railing) the 
dead in three diſtinct inſtances (Mat. ix. 18. N v. 22, 
Luke vii. 47 Lake nit 1 BY: xi.) 
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different parts of ſudæa and Galilee; in ci- 
ties, in. villages; in ſynagogues, in private 
Houſes; in the ſtreet, in highways; with 
preparation, as in the caſe of Lazarus, by 
acciclent,. as in the caſe of the widow's fon 


at Nain; when attended by multitudes, and 


when alone with the patient; in the midſt of 
his diſciples, and in the preſence of his ene- 
mies; with the common people around him, 
and before Scribes and Phariſees, and 1 
of * 8550 


| I apprehend - chat, whes we remove 
from the compariſon' the caſes which are 
fairly diſpoſed. of by the obſeryations that 
have been ſtated, many caſes will not re- 
main. To thoſe which do remain, we apply 
this final diſtinQion; © that there is not ſa- 
tisfactory evidence, that perſons, pretending 
to be original witneſſes of the miracles, 
paſſed their lives in labours, dangers and 
ſufferings, voluntarily undertaken and un- 
dergone in atteſtation of the accounts which 
they deliv ered, and properly. in conſequence N 
of their belief of the each e 06+ 


counts.” 9 * 
* 
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CHAP, II. 

Bor they, with whom we argue, have un- 
doubtedly a right to ele& their own exam- 
ples. The inſtances, with which Mr, Hume 
| hath choſen to confront the miracles of the 
New Teſtament, and which, therefore, we 
are entitled to regard, as the ſtrongeſt which 
the hiſtory of che world could ſupply to the 


enquiries of a very acute and learned adver- — 
fary, are the three following; 1 


boy 6 The cure of a blind and of a lame man 
at Alexandria, by the aper n | 
related wy Tacitus; 8 | | 5 | 


2. The reftoration of the 185 of an at- 


tendant in a Spaniſh church, as e by Car- Es 
rr de Nerz; and 


*V 


3. The cures Kad to be aeg at the 
tomb of the Abbe Paris, in the _ part | 
of the preſent ama | 


2 


1. The narrative of W is an 
in theſe terms: © One of the common people 
of Alexandria, known to be diſeaſed in his 


eyes, 


eyes, by che admonition of the god gern 5 
hom that ſuperſtitious nation worſhip above 
all other gods, proſtrated bitaſelf before the 


— 
— — 
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emperor, earneſtly imploring from him a 


remedy for his, blindneſs, and intreating, 


that he wauld deign. to anoint with his ſpit- 


le his checks and the, balls of his eyes. Ano- 


ther, diſeaſed in his hand, requeſted, by the, 


admonition of the ſame e god, that he might 
| be touched by the foot of the, Saupgrar. Veſ- 


ae 3. afterwarde, when. they e 


to urge their petitions, he, ſometimes, ap- 
peared to dread the imputation of vanity; 
at other times, by the carneſt ſupplieation of 
the patients, and the perſuaſion of his flat- 
terers, to be induced to hope for ſucceſs. ; 
At length he commanded. an enquiry to be 
made by phyſicians; whether, ſuch, 'E blind-- 
neſs and debility were vincible by, human 
aid. The report of the phyſicians contained 
various points; that in the one, the power 
of viſion was not deſtroyed, but would re- 


| turn, if the obſtacles were removed; that, 
in the other, the diſeaſed joints might be re- 
ſtored, if a healing power were applied; that 
it was, perhaps, agreeable to the gods to do 


this; that the emperor was elected by divine 


alliſtance; laſtly, chat che credit of the ſuc- 


„ ceſs 


"call would be 88 the ridi eule r 


the difappointmenit would fall 
tients. Veſpaſian, believing 
was in the power of his fortune, and that 


upon the pa- 


multitude, which ſtood by, eagerly expected 
the event, with a countenance expreflive of 
joy executed what he was defired to do. Itn- 


 mediately che hand was reſtored to its uſe, 
and light returned to the blind man. They, 
who were preſent, relate both theſe cures, 


even at this time, "when chere is 2 
be gained by nge os ary r eras 


Now, -atthotgh Tacltus v wrote om ateotine 
twenty ſeven years after the miracle is faid to 
have been performed, and wrote at Rome of 
what paſſed at Alexandria, and wrote alſo 
from report; and although ir does nor appear 
that” he had examined the ſtory, or that he 
believed it (but rather the contrary) yet 1 
think his teſtimony ſufficient to prove; that . 
uch à tranfachon took place; by which I | 
mean, that the to men in queſtio did ap- 


ply to Veſpafian, chat Veſpaſizn did toueh 


the diſeaſed itr the matter related, and char 
a cure was reported to Rave followed t 
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thar every thing 
nothing ws any longer incredible, whilſt the 
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neſs of the ſecond was in his joints. The 


| | ids 306 ) | b 
ration. But che affair labours under a ſirong 
and juſt ſuſpicion, that the whole of it was 


a concerted ĩmpoſture brought about bycol- 
luſion, between the patients, the phyſidian, 

bdecauſe there was every ching to ſuggeſt, and 

evxery thing to facilitate ſuch a ſcheme! The 
miracle was calculated to confer honour up- 

on the emperor, and upon the god Serapis- 
It was atchieved in the midſt of the empe- 
ror's flatterers and followers; in a city, and 
«x amongſt A populace, beforehand devoted to 

his intereſt, and to the worfſfiip of the god; 


where it would have been treaſon and blaſ- 


phemy together, to have contradicted che 


fame of the cure, or even to have queſtioned 


it. And what is very obſervable in the ac- 
count is, that che report of the phyficians is 

- - juſt ſuch. a report, as would have been made 
of caſe, in which no external marks of the 
diſeaſe exiſted, and which, conſequently, was 


capable of being eaſihy counterfeited, viz. 


of viſion were not deſtroyed, that the weak- 


ſtrongeſt circumſtance in Tacitus's narration 


is, that the firſt patient was notut tahe otu- 
lorum, remarked or notorious for the diſ- 
- eaſe in his eyes. But this was a circumſtance 
. , | which 


— 


- that; in the firſt of the patients; the orgins 


„ | 
which might have found its' way, into the | 
ſtory in its Progreſs from a diſtant. Country, 
is and during an interval of thirty years; or it 
1 might be true that the malady of che eyes 
was notorious, yet that the nature and degree 
of the diſeaſe had never been aſcertained. A 
- caſe by no means uncommon. The empe- 
ror's reſerve was eaſily affected, or it is poſſi- 
ble he might not be in the ſecret, There 
does not ſeem to be much weight in the ob- 
ſervation of Tacitus, that they ho were 
preſent continued even then to relate the ſto- 
- ry, when there was nothing to. be gained by 
the ke. It only proves that thoſe, who had 0 
told the ſtory for many years, perliſted ; in it. 
"The ſtate. of mind of the witneſſes and { pecta- 
tors at tbe time, is the point to be attended to. 
Still leſs is there of pertinency ir in Mr. Hume 8 


ieee. 


{x genius bf the ora: forit does not appear 
that the hiſtorian i it. The terms in 
wWaich he ſpeaks of Serapis, the deity towhoſe 

f interpoſition.. the miracle was attributed, 

ſcarcely ſuffer us to ſuppbſe that Tacitus 
thought the miradle to be real, © by the ad- 
monition of che god Serapis, 3 that ſu- 

perſtitious nation (dedita ſuperſlitionibys 
gens) worſhip above all other gods.” To 

have brought this ſuppoſed miracle within 

| | 4+ A.2 the 


— 


. 
tte Hints or compariſon with the miracles of 
Chriſt, it ought to have appeared, that a per- 
_ {on of a Tow and private ſtation, in the midſt 
of enemies, with che whole power of the 
country oppolirig bim, with every one around / 
him prejudiced or intereſted : again his: 
claims and character, pretended to perform 
theſe cures; atid required the ſpectators upon 
the frength. of + what they law, to give up 
their firmeſt hopes and opinion, and follow 
bins through = life of trial ànd danger; el 
many were ſo moved, as to obey his call, at 
the expence, both of every notion in -which 
| rought up, and of cheit eaſe, 


73 7 a ite was ; prodrucell intheworld, 7 
the effects of which remain te this day: 1A 
caſe, both i ic Grcuimſtances and oonſequen- 
ces, very evlike any th ing we find in Toei 
ml ore * . 109 che 
tree fo 114. 3 — 2 Sr 
2. the tory taken 2 os 1 5 4 
ciel de Retz, which is. che ſecond exam- 
ple alledged by Mr:: Hume, ig this; In che 
church at Skragoſſa in Spain, the canons 
8 ſhewed- me a man Whoſe. buſineſs 1 it as to 
| light the lamps, e that he had been 5 
ſeveral 


— 
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; ſeveral years at the gate, with one leg only; 
I ſaw him with ꝗ]i˙• 5 1h 


him 205 1 „Ai ee, MG! 


. 4 


It 10 dated by dan kame, ths the Cardic * 
nal wh relates his ſtory, did not believe 
it; and it no where appears, that he either 
indged any one, à ſingle queſtion. about che 
matter. An artificial deg wrought with ark. 
would be ſufficient, in à place where no 
ſuch contrixance had over before been heard 
ot, v0 give origin and currency to the report. 
The egelefnſtic of che place” would, it i- 
probabje,: favgur the Rory, inaſmuch as it 
advanced thei honour of thaw image and 
chureh And if : they patronifed it, no.other = 
perſon ar Seragotla; in the middle of the 
_ Ia@gentury, would gare to difpure it. The 
tory likewiſe coincided, not leſs with the 
wWiſhes and precongeptions of che people, 
_ than with the intereſts of their ecaleſiaſtical 
ralerss ſo that chere was prejudice backed by 
authority, aud both operating Bpan extreme 
ighorgnce, 40 account for the ſucceſs of che 
_ inpoſtare.: If, as I haye ſuggeſted, the con- 
wirance of an artificial limb was then nem, 
een SEAT $9: che Canna! aaf 
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to ſuſpect it; eſpecially under the careleſſ- 


neſs of mia with which he heard the tale, 


and the little inclination he felt to ſcrutinize 


i Has ey N Tec ee 22 


{ 
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if ph The ne mne to "Babe been 


wrought at the tomb of the Abbe Paris, ad- 


mit in general of this ſolution. The pati- 
ents who frequented the tomb, were ſo A. 
fected by their devotion, their expectation, 


the place, the folemnity, and, above all, by. 


the ſympathy of the ſurrounding multitude, 


that many of them were thrown into violent 


convulſions, Which convulſions, in cert 


inſtances, produced a removal of diſorders | 


depending upon obſtruction. We ſhall,” at 


this day, have the Teſs difficulty 3 in admitting 
the above account, becauſe it is the very 
ſame ching, as hath lately been experienced 


in the operations of animal magnetiſm; and 


the report of the French pkyficians upon 


that myſterious remedy, is very applicable : | 
to the -prefent conſideration, viz. that the 
pretenders to the art, by working upon the 


imaginations of their patients, were fre- 


quently able to produce convulſions; that 


convulſions ſo produced are amongſt the 
. powerful, but, at the ſame rime, moſt. 


uncertain | 


6311 ) 
uncertain and unmanageable applications to 
the human frame, which can be W bn 


* 7151 


| Circumſtances, which indicate t this expli- 5 
cation in the caſe of the Parifian W 
are the following : FOR EP 


. They were tentative.” Out ef many 
thouſand ſick, infirm, and diſeaſed perſons, 
who reſorted to the tomb, che profeſſed hiſ- 
tory Ko _ miracles contains only nine 


cures, | oy n © h | 3668 5 b 27 
174 4 117 
4. Abe conmulfions at the tomb, are 4 | 
mind. 4 f ' 1 . a 4 *. 1 2 


3. "The diſcaſes were, for the moft part, of ba 
that ſort, which depends upon ination and 
obſtruction, as e 2 and ſome | 


"fe, 7 | © F * if fe 


EIL XL * k | = 344 
eee „ SE; 5 


4. The cures were e e | 
attending, many days, ſome, e weeks, 


and ſome, ſeveral months. (+7 I 0D bs ; 


EA 
> 5 1 7 W - 457 | 7 K 


18. The. cures, y were many 0 4 e, incom- 
Plete. | 


6. Others were emporary 
ry Ye ! 
* 'The 5 will find theſe particulars yerified j in PRs 4 
call? by the accurate enquiries of the preſent Biltiop of Sa- 
rum in his criterion of miracles, p. 133. et ſeq. 
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. 80 that all the wonder we ane called upon 
to account for is, chat, out of an almoſt in- 
numerable multitude which reſorted ta the x 
tomb for the cure of their complaints, and 
many of whom were chere - agitated by 
ſtrong convulſions, a very ſmall Proportion 
experienced a beneficial change in their con- 
Ritution, N 7 in the «Ginn of he 
nerves and Te: ane 
<P ANNE EET 004: tine . 
N Fe the caſes be PSY do not require 
| that we ſhould. have recourſe to this ſolurion. 
The - firſt. gaſe in che catalogue is ſtarcely 
diſtinguiſhable from the progreſs of a natu- 
ral recavery, It was that of a young man, 
Wbo labonred under an inffammation of 
one &ye, and had loft the fight of the other. 
| Thr inflamed eye was relieved, but the blind - 
neſs. of che qther remained. The inflam- 
mation had before been abated by-mericine;. - 
and the young. man, at che time of; his at- 
|  tendance at the tomb, was uſing a lotion | 
landanum. And, what is a Qill more mar 
terial part of the caſh, the inflammation after 
ſome interval returned. Another caſe was: 
chat of a Young man who had loſt his fight 
by the puncture of an awl, and the diſs 
charge of the aqueous humour through tlie 
wound. 3 . 
5. Ws. ally 


EEE, | 
ally returning, was much improved during 
his viſit to the tomb, that is, probably in 
the ſame degree in whieh the diſcharged hu- 

mour was replaced by freſh ſecretions. And 

it is obſervable, chat theſe two are the only 
caſes, which, from their nature, ſhould 

; ee SI ON BY * 


In one FT or 8 I allow, phate. the 
Pariſian miracles were different from thoſe | 


related by Tacitus, and from the . Spaniſh 
miracle of the Cardinal de Retz. They had 
not, ke them, all the power, and all the 
_ prejudice of the-country an their fide do con- 
dend with: They were alledged by one party 
_ againſt another, by the Janſcniſts' againſt 
the Jeſuits. Theſe were of "courſe oppoſed 
and examined by their- adverſaries.” The 
conſequence of which cxamingtion was, that 


many falſehoods wert detected, "That, witk 


ſomething really extra- y much fraud 
appoared to be mixed. And if ſome of the 
caſts, upon which defigned fifrepreſentation 
could not be charged, were not at che time ſa- 
tisfactorily accounted for, it was becauſe the 
efficacy of ſtrong ſpaſmodic affections were not 
then ſufficiently ede ane che canis | 
bur lank, aon che miracles had the an- 
terior 


„5 314 ) 
_ terior "defi of all che numerous adhe- 
un of that, cauſe 9 ſer Pt ME: "x 


LB 


-*Phefe' let us remember; are "the ug 
examples which the Adder of ages ſupplies. 


In none of them was the miracle unequi vocal; 
by none of them were eſtabliſhed: prejudices: FE 
and perſuaſions .oyerthrown; of none of 


them a the; credit make its way, in oppo- 
fition to authority and power; by none of 
chers Were many induced to commit chem 
ſelves, 2 and that in contradiction to prior opi- 
nions, to a life of mortification, danger, and 
ſufferings: none were called upon to atteſt 
them, at the e of their forrunes and 
re 3 1 
f ee es int, an of the Parkkan wi. 
racles, M. Montgeron, forms an exception to this laſt afſer- 
tion. He preſented his book (with a ſuſpicion, as.it ſhould 
ſeem, of the danger of what he was doing) to the kings and 
was ſhortly afterwards committed to priſon, from which he. | 
never came out, Had the miracles been unequiyocal, and 
had M. Montgeron. been originally convinced by them, I 
ſhould have allowed this exception, It would have ſtood, I 
think, alone in the argument of our adverſaries. But, be- 
ſide what has been obſerved of the dubious nature of the mi- 
racles, the account, which M. Montgeron has himſelf left of 
his converſion, ſhows both the ſtate. of his m__, and that his 
per fua fron a war not built upon external miracles. ** Scarcely had 
he entered the church-yard, when he was truck, he tells us, 
« with awe and reverence, having never before heard prayers 


| progounced with ſo much ardour and * as he obſerv- 
| ed 


6315 oY A 
ed among the.ſupplicants/at the tomb. "Upon this, chrow- 
ing himſelf on his knees reſtin hie elbows on the tombſtone, 
and covering his face with his hands, he ſpoke the following 
prayer, O thou, by whoſe, interceſſion ſo many miracles are ſaid to 
be performed, if, it; be, true that a part, * ſurviveth the grave, 
and that thou haſt influence with the Almighty, have pity on the 
darkneſi of my underſlanding, and through his mere) obtain the 
removal it. Having prayed thus, many thoughts, as be 
ſayeth, began to open themſelves to his mind; and ſo pro- 
found was his attention, that he continued on his knees four 
hours, not in the leaſt diſturbed: by the vaſt crowd of ſur- 
rounding fupplicants. During this time all 'the arguments 
which he ever heard or read in favour of Chriſtianity, occur - 

red, to bim with ſo much force, and ſeemed ſo ſtrong and 
| convincing, that he went home fully ſatisfied of the truth of 
religion in general, and of the holinefs and power of that 
perſon, ho, as he ſuppoſed, „had engaged the divine 


goodneſs to enlighten his underſtanding ſo r Dovg: 
wh A 2 214. 14 | — FIT 
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If. Ui. 5 . my Lervant 


ſhalt dell prüclentky, he ſhall Be exalted, and 


extolled and be very high? Ab many were 


Atoniſh elt dt cher; (e viſage was ſo marred 


more than ay man, and his form more chan 
the ſons of men:) ſo fall he fprinkle titany: 
natiolis; the Kings ſhall ſhut their mouthd ar 
_ for that which had not betn told them 
ſhall they fee; and that which they Have ndt 
heard ſhall they confider. *Whb" hath'Sbe- 
lieved our report? and to whom is the arm 
of the Lord revealed? For he ſhall grow up 


before him ag à render plant, and as a root 


out of à dry ground: he hath no form nor 
comelineſs; and when we ſhall fee him, there 


is. 


” - 
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1 417 * 
b is tio beauty ee defire him, He 
is deſpiſed and rejected of men, z man of ſor- 


rows, and acquaitited with grief: and we hid; 
as it were, our faces'frotir him; he was deſ- 


piled, and 'We edited Mik not. Surely Rs 
hath borne our priefs, and carried our ſor- 
toys: yet we did eſteem him ſtricken, ſmit- 
ten of God, and afflicted. But he was 
Vvounded for our tt ſnons, he was 
bruifed for our iniquities » the chaſtiſement 
of our peace was upon him; and with his 
ſtripes we are healed. All we like ſheep have 
gone aſtray; we have turned every one to 
his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him 
che iniquity of us all He vas oppreſſed, and 
be was affficted, yet he opened not his much: 
ä he is brought as a lamb to the laughter, and | 
+ ſheep, before her ſhearers ig dumb, ſo he 
openech not his month. He was taken frym 
_ priſon aug from. judgment; aud hg l 
kia genteration f For ke wag rut off gue. | 
of the land of the living: forthe-rearſpreſtion - 
of my, people was be firicken.. . And hg made 
his greg With the wie 1 che rich 
in his death ; becauſe he had. No. yrs; 
Wh, EN was, there, any... deceit; in his 
„Ter it pleaſed; the Lord tc beni 

i; he hath put him ta grief. When thou 
chalt make his foul am offering for fin, he ſhalt 


ſee 


0 2318 ) 
ſee * ſeed, he ſhall prolong his days, and 
the pleaſure of the Lord ſhall proſper in his 
hand. He ſhall ſee of che travail of his ſou], 
and ſhall be ſatisfied: by his-knowledge ſhall 
my righteous; ſervant juſtify; many; for ;he 
ſhall bear their iniquities. Therefore will Idi- 
vide him q portion with the great, and he ſhall 
divide the ſpoil with che ſtrong : hecauſe he 
hath poured ont his ſoul unto death j_and-he 
was numbered with the tranſgreſſoxa; and he 
bare the ſin of many, A; eee 
for the tranſgreſſors. PAs 03, 46 fi gd 
(5 DOG UOTE BY 84 181 RO ieee 2 
Theſe words are mn in a e 
ing to contain the predictions fla xiter, 
who lived ſeren centuries dates ben ariſdian 
n eee $1 een 658. 3 ASAT IT 54 
ea oo oylyt.opto: fowl addin: n br 
"es mail part po every argument from. 
| are namely, that the words. alledged 
were Hatuglly, {pokes or ner 


0 e by any natural means be fareſordy, | 
is, in the preſent inſtance, inconteſtible. The 
record comes out of the cuſtody of adverſa- 
ries. The Jews, as an ancient farher- well 
obſerved, are our librarians. . The. paſſage 1s 
in their copies as. well as, in ours. Wich ma- 
. attempts ** explain, 3 it away, none has 


ever 


\ 319 5 
has ever been madle by chem to diſcredit f irs 
OO: 117 5410 n 29 by I Gl 
MOL 247, IO Lo BTR 4.025 j At5t.: » Ire: 
i's And, what adds to the foree of”! the 456. 
tation is, that it is taken from a Writing 
declaredly prophetic ; à writing, profiling to 
deſcribe ſuch future tranſactions and changes 
in the world, as were connected with the 
fate and intereſts'of the Jewiſſi nation. It is 
nod a paſſage in an Hiſtorical or devotional 
. compoſition, which, becauſe it turns out to 
_— applicable to ſome future ſituation of 
affairs, is preſumed to have been oracular. 
The words of Ifaiah were delivered by him 
im a prophetic character, with che ſolemnity 
belonging to'that character; and wWhat he 
ſo delivered, was all along underſtood by the 
Jewiſh reader to refer to ſomething that was 
to take place after the time of the author. 
The public ſentiments f che Jews, concern- 
img che deſign of Iſaiah's writings, are ſer 
forth in the bock of Eccleſiaſticus: 5 “He 
ſaw; by an excellent ſpirit, what ſhould 
chbtne tf pals at the laſt, and he coniforted 
chem that mourned in Sion! He ſhowed 
what ſhiould come to paſß for ever, and fe- 
eret _— or N toy: e (ch. ii. 
VM + $4 %: $50 9 T2E 2 $7 
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en eee n.. 
: er poſſeſſes, that it is intermixed with no 


2 aper ww” one” s we” 


Ah appeal at ans: 8 is r 


pony hiſtory is plain and - appropriate. 
Here is no double ſenſe. No figurative lan- 


6 guage but what is Gifficiently intelligible to 


exery reader of every country,” The obſeu- 
rities, by which-I mean the expreſſions that 
require a knowledge of local diction, and 
of local allaſton, are few, and not of great 
importance-- Nor have I found that varieties 
ef reading, or a different conſtruing of che 


Lowth, and the difference is not conſiderable. 
30 far as they-do differ, Biſhop Lowth's 
corrections, which are the faithful reſult of = 
nan accurate examination, bring the deſerip- 
tien nearer to the New Teſtament hiſtory 
chan it was before. In the fourch verſe of 
che fifty-third it what our bible ren- 
ders fricken, be tranſlates judicially = 
ſtricken:“ ray: in the eighth verſe, the clauſe 
F*** judg- 
- menc,” 


other ſubject. It is entire, ſeparate, and 25 


7 8 57 


5 aig produce amy material alteration in 


che ſenſe of che prophecy. Compare the 
common tranſlation with that of Biſhop 


* 


8 MW 4 351) | 
— ” the Biſhop gives he an oppreſſive 
| _ * he was taken off.” The next words 
325 - theſe, ©. who fhall declare his generation,” 
are much cleared up in tkeir meaning by the 
Biſhop's verſion, his manner of life Who 
would declare, i. e. who would ſtand forth 
in his defence. The former part of the 
ninth verſe, and he made his grave with 
che wicked, and with che rich in his deathf 
which inverts the ci ces of Chriſt's 
paſſion, the Biſhop brings < out in an order 
perfectly agreeable to the event; and his 
grave was appointed with the Ry bur 
with the rich man was his tomb. 
words in the eleventh verſe, by W — 
edge ſhall my rightebus ſervant juſtify 
many, are in the Biſhop's verſion: by the 
e 4 n n u. S e Wen | 


4 is PIT to enquire er 5 turn de 
N 1 themſelves give, to this propbecyꝰ. , 
There is good proof that the ancient Rabbins 
explained it of their expectecl Meſhah ; 
but their modern. expoſitors concur, 1 think, 


„% Vaticinium hoc Efaiz eſt carnificina Rabbinorum, de 
quo aliqui Judzi-mihi conſeſſi ſunt, Rabbinos ſuos ex 1 * 
ticis ſcripturis facile ſe extricare potuiſſe, modo £ſaias 0 Ne. 
Hulſe Theol. Jud. p. 318. quoted by ebe in loc. 5 

51 Hulſe r * 0 430. ; * ache 
+ | | . . « 2 in 8 
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in Teproſemting it, as a deſeripaiont of * 
-  @aamiions Rate and intended reſtoration of 
the Jewiſh people, who are hore, as they ſay, 
exhibited . under the, character of a fingle 
Perſaon. I have nat diſcovered that their ca- 
Poſition, reſts upon any critical arguments, 
e upon theſe in any other than a. very mi- 
nude degree. The clauſe in the ninth. verſe, 
which we render for therradgrafſion of my 
-pevple was he firicken,” and in the margin 
was the ſtroke upon him, the Jews read, 
for the tranſgꝛeſſion of my people was the 
firoke upon b. And what they alledge 
in fupport of the alteration; amounts only to 
this, that the Hebrew pronoun is capable of 
plural, as well as of a ſingular fignification, 
that is to faꝝ, is capable of thein conſtruction 
1 wel n A 
uon 


f 4 Biſkog com 8 the revding of the 
Fenty, which gives ſmitten 1 death, * for, the reqnſgreſſan x 
of my people was he mitten to death. „ "The addition of the 
wordt. & to death, makes am end of the Jewilh i interpretation 
of dhe elauſg. And tbe, authority, uppg whicly this, reading 
(though not given by the preſent Hebrew text). is. adopted, 
Dr. Kennicot has: ſet forth by an argumient, not only ſo co- 
gent, but {a clear and. popular, that. I beg leave.te. tranſexibe 
the, ſubſtance, of ir into, this nate,, . © Otigenz, after. haying 
.quated at Jarge this 1 80 concerning the. Meſſiah, tells: us, 
that baving once, made uſe of this 2 in a diſpute again 
feme that were accounted wiſe, among the Jews, one of; them 


K. 


6 343 » | 
tion contended for: the reſt of the bonner; 
they tend as we do. The probability; theres 
fore, of rhelt expoſition is à fubjeck of Which 
we are as capable of judgiing as thefffelvés. 


This judgttient is open indeed to the good 
ſenſe of every attentive reader: Tus appl. 


replied, that the words did not mean one man, but one people, 
the Jews, who were {mitted of God, and diſperſed among 
the Gentiles for their converſion ; that he then urgeck many 
Pitets of this prophety,: to thew the abfurdity of this ĩnterpre- 
tation, and chat he ſeemed to prefs them rhe hardeſt by this 
ſentence—* for the tranſgreſſion of my people was he ſmitten 
to death.” Now; as Grigen, the author of the Herapia, 
muſt have under ſtocd Hebrew; we canmt fuppoſt that he 
would have ueged this laſh text as ſo deciſive, if the Greek 
verſion had not agreed here with the Hebrew text; nor that 
_ theſe wile Jews would have beem at aff diſtrefe@ by tu quork- 
fot), unleſs the HeBiew text had rend agretably to theworde = 
to death,” on which ihe argument principalty depended; 
for by quoting, it immediately, they would have triumphed 
ober hirt, and reprobated his Greek verfion; - This, When- 
ever they ebtid dd it, was their corlfidiir practice is theik 
diſpures with the Chriſtians. Origen himſelf, who-laborioufly 
compared the Hebrew text with the Septnagint, has recorded 
the neceſfity of arguing with the Jews, from ſuch paſſages 
only, as were in the Septuagint agreeable tö thi Hbf 
Wiierefove; as Origew bad carefully compated the Gredl 
verſton of the Se with the Hebrew tert and-as he 
puzzled and confounded the learned Ns, by urging upon 
them che reading to dear” i this plate; i Nen atliolt 

die hot te eoeIdde, both frbm Obigen'savgumedt, and 
the Glence of his Jewifh adverſaries, that the Hebrew text at 
that time actually had the word agreeably to the- verſion of 
the . 25 er Lalahp. 442. 
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| acation- which the Jews contend- for; appears 
to me to labour under inſuperahle difficultie; 
in particular, it may be demanded of them 


a vplain, in bg name or perſon, if the 
_ »Jowilh peoplg be the ſufferer, does the pro- 
phet ſpeak, - when he ſays, he hath. borne 
vu griefs, and carried our ſorrows, yet we 
_ +dideſteem him ſtricken, ſmitten of God and 0 
5 Aflicted; but he was wounded, for our tranſß- 
Igreflibas, he was bruiſed for our iniquities, 
| "The chaſtiſement of our peace was upon him, | 
xipes ave are healed.” . Again, 
-the-deſcription, in the ſeventh verſe, he was 
vuppteſſed and he was afflicted, yet he open- 
eech not hie month; he is brought as a lamb 
to the flangheer, and as a ſheep before her 
_ -» ſhearerveiid dumb, ſo he openeth not his 
2 >ath " truadrates with no part of the Jeyiſh 
ts rhiftory aich which we are acquainted., The 
Sete che grave, and the f tomb, 
| iche Ain rerſe, is not very applicable to 
_ >the fortune of A nation; and ſtall. Jeſs.ſo,1s 


che on uſtom of the prophery in the ewelfth 


terſe} whichiexprefoly , repreſents. the ſuffer- 
Ang as woluntary, and che ſufferer as intexced- | 

hg for- che offenders, , becauſe he bath 
icpourxal but tvs foul; unto death, and; he was 


numbered with the "On lers, and, he 


„„ N dare 


„ 
bare che ſin of many,” af made interceſſion. 
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Ws Nr arheriprophefies.of che Od Tat 
rament, interpreted by Chriſtians to relate to 

_ the goſpel hiſtory, which are deſerving both 

"E regard, and of a very attentive: conſiderati- 
on; but T content myſelf wich ſtating che 
* We, becauſe I think it the eleareſt and the 

| ſtrongeſt of all, and becauſe moſt of the reſt, 

: in order that their value be repreſented with 

g any tolerable degree of fidelity, require a 
diſcuſſion unſuitable to the limits and hature 
of this work. © The reader will ind them diſ- 

poſed i in order, and diſtinctly explained in 
Biſhop Chandler's treatiſe upon tlie ſubject; 
And he will bear in mind, what has been of- 
e ten, and, ＋ think, Wc urged; by the ad- 
23 Chriſtianity; that there is no other 
eminent perſon, to the hiſtory's 'whole life ſo 
many circuniſtances' can be made to apply. 
They who object, that much has been done 
dy che power of chance, the ingenuity of ac- | 
The commodation, and in the induſtry of reſearch, 
oüghit to try whether tlie ſame; or any ching 

Ike it, could be done, if Mahomet; or any | 
| böther perfon; were propoſed n 14 
N Jewiſh e e e ehe — 
8 ö g l 1 


- 
1 g 
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II. A fecond head of argumont from pro- 
N 18 founded upon our Lord's predicti- 
ons concerning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
nnn nder ee eee 


ae 35k; Peg 4 And as ſave — 
e was e wich gaod- 
I ſtanes and gifts, be ſaid, as for cheſs things 
_ whigh ye bebgld, the days will, came, in inthe 
| Which there Mall not be left one ſtane upon 
angrhexr; that ſhall not be thrown down. -66 | 
they ad him, Gazing, Maſter, but when 
Hall thoſe things. be? and what fign ſhall 
chere he when theſe things ſhall come topak? 
And he. faid, take beed. chat ye be nat deceiv- 
ec ler many ſhall one in my name, ſaying, 
Lam Chriſh; and the time draweth near. Go 
re But, when e 
all bea of wars and, « ions, be not 
rargatied; for: theſe things muſt firſt come.to 
Faß but che end is not by and hy. Then 
bad be unte them, Nation ſhall riſe againft 
nation, and kingdom againſt kingdom, and. 
great earthquakes ſhall be in divers places - 
_ and-famines. and peſtilences; and, fearful 
 Gghts and great: Bens hall there, be from. 
beaven, Bet before all theſe, they ſhall lay 
their hands on you, and perſceute your deli- 
vering you up to the ſynagogues, and into 
| 5 | priſons, 


. * 
bie being btought befbre Kitigs and fü 
lers for my name's ſake; And it mall turn 
to you for a teſtimony. Settle it therefore in 

your, hearts, not to meditate before > what ye 
hall anſwer; for I will give you a mouth 
and em, which all your l 
not be able to gainfay nor reliſt. And y 
ſhall be betrayed both by parents 
chreh, and kinsfolk and friends; and ſothe 
of you ſhall they caufe to be put to death.” 
And ye ſhall be hated of all men for my” 
name's ſake. Hut there fhall not an hair c 
your head periſh. In our patience po els 
ye your ae Won | a when 3 ye {hall fee Jae 
ſalem compaſſ Wer 8 hs Enow thit 
the deſolation thereof is en let chem 
which are in Judze flee to heme) al an 
let them which are in che midſt of it de 
out; ; and let not them that are inthe c 
tries enter thereinto. For chefe Be the Era 
of vengeance, that all things which are writs. 
ten may be fulfilled. But woe uiito-them, 
that are with child, and to them that give 
ſack, in thoſe days; for there hall be great. 
diftrels in the land, and wiath d pon this 3 
ple. And ey thall fart by this adge of Ws 
ſword, and ſhall be led away captive into all 


nations; and Jeruſalem. hr be troddem 
ar. DR -n 51 7 4 10% gown 
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en eee Gentiles, wh the time of the 
SGentiles be fulfilled.” J 


or * 0 * 


* *% 
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In terms nearly DON? 92 Ante is | 
related i in che twenty- fourth chapter of Mat- 


- thew, 2nd the: thirteenth of Mark. The proſ- | 


Peet of che ſame eyils drew from © our Saviour, 
upon another occaſion, the following affect- 
ing expreſſiqns of concern, which are pre- 
ferved. by St. Luke (xix. 41.) ; he And whe | 

he was come near, . he beheld the city, and 5 
wept oxer it, ſaying, if thou hadſt known, 
even thou, at leaſt in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace; but now they 
de hid, from thine eyes, for the days ſhall 
come upon, thee, that thine. enemies ſhall .caft 


3 trench about thee, and compaſs thee round, 
and keep thee in on every fide, and ſhall lay 
these even with the ground, and thy children 


Vith thee, and they ſhall not leave in thee 


:wne ſtone upon another, becauſe thou knew- 
1 efbnot cheſtime of thy viſitation.” Theſe paſſa- 


ges are direct and explicit predictions. Refe- 


Aenicts to dhe fame event, ſome plain, fome | 
(= or otherWiſe figurative, are found 


* divers; ther Biba! | urfes'of Fou E's. e. * 
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- The general agreement of the deferiprivais 
with. the event, viz. with dhe ruin of the 
Jewiſh nation, and the capture of Jeruſalem 
under Veſpaſian, thirty-ſix years after Chitaſt's 5 
death, is moſt, evident: and che accordaney 

in variols articles of detail ahd Eircuralkance - 
| has been ſhewn by many learned Frites. It 
is alſo an advantage to the enquiry, and to 
the argument built upon it, that we have Tb 
ceived a copious account: of the tranſaction 
from Joſephus, ax Jewiſh and contemporary 
hiſtorian. This part of che caſe is Perfectiy 
free from doubt. The only queſtion which, . 
in my opinion, can be raiſed upon the ſub- 
Ject, is whether the prophiecy us really de · 
livered, before the event. 1 ſhall apply, there- 
or my obſervations to this point ſolely; * 
e 

a, The judgment of antiquity, thoughaa- | 

rying in the preciſe year of the publication 


of the three goſpels, concurs in aſſigning them 
A date Prior: to the ee erufalem ?“. 


L © : K 
I 7: 15 EE 


261% This judgment; is configmed by «fps 
probability ariſing from rhe courſe of humgn | 
fe. The deſtruction, of Jeruſalem togk place 
in n after the birth of Chriſt. 
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en one of whom was his 
immediate companion, and the other two 
affociated wich bis companions, were, it is 


probable, not much younger than he was, 
They mint, conſequently, have been fur ad- 

vanced in life when Jerufalem was taken; 
and no feaſbn has been given why they 


C 


3. * if the evangelifts, ar the time of welt 
ing the gofpets, had known of the deſtructi- 5 
on of Jerafalem, by which caraſtrophe' the 
prophecies' were plainly fulfilled, it is moft 
probable, that, in recording the predidtions, 
_ they would have dropped fome word ob odiey. 
about the completion; in like mahmer ay 
Luke, aftef felating the denunciation of 4 
dearth; by Agabus, adds, which came to 


pak in the days of Claudius Czfar f;: * wWhere- 


as che prophacies are given diſtinctly in oue 
chapter of each of rd firſt goſpels, and 
referred to in ſeveral different paſſages of 
each, and; in nome of all theſe places, does 
there appear the ſmalleſt intimatien that the 
zhings ſpoken of were come te paſs. I do 
WN chat it would — atk 


. ths Dif. III. de quat- ev. Nam. vil. p. 501. 
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;agpaſibe; who wiſhed his readers to believe 
that his book was written before the event, 
when in truth it as written after it, to hae 
ſuppreſſed | any ſuch intimation carefallyc 
But this was not the character of the aurhors 
of the goſpel.” Cunning was no quality of 
theirs, . Of all writers in the world, they 
thought the leaft of providing againſt bee 
tions. Moreover, there is no clauſe in any 
one of them, that makes a profeſſion of hav- 
ing written prior to che Jewiſh wars, which 
a fraudulent purpoſe would have led them to 
pretend. They have done neither one thing | 
nor the other. They have neither inſereed | 
any words, which might fignify be che res- 11 
ger chat their accounts were written / before 
the deſiruCtion of Jeruſslem, which {oo 
would have done; nor have they dropped a 

hint of the completion of che prophefies. n 
corded by them, 'which an undeigning writer, 
writing after the event, ' eould- hardly,” on 
fore or other | of che many occafions, (= oa 

| preſented Paſs have n of An. 
. al! D 6 e 158 
- 7 4. — which Chrid i — 
e odd his falloorers, to - 
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— ebe bare n not eaſily ac- 


counted for upon the ſuppoſition of the pro- 


 phaty being fabricated after che event. Ei- 
ther rhe Chriſtians, when the ſiege approach- 


ed, did make their eſcape from Jeruſalem, or 


they did not: if they did, they muſt have = 


ha che prophecy amongſt them; if they | 5 


did not know of any ſuch prediction at the 
time of che fiege, if chey did not take notice 
of any ſuch warning, it was an improbable 
| 2 fiction, in a writer publiſhing his work near 
to that time (Which, upon any even the low- 


et and moſt diſadvantageous fuppoſition, 5 


was the caſe; with the goſpels now in our 
hands), and addreſſing his work to Jews and 
to ſewiſh converts {which Matthew certainly 
did), to ſtate chal the followers, of Chriſt had 
received admonitions, of which they made no 
uſe when the occaſion arrived, and of which, 
experience. then recent proved, that thoſe, 
who were moſt, concerned to know and re- 
"4% _ chem, were Seren or negligent. 


a> 7 they let ane ich os in yall 1 to he aids; 


and let them which are i the 'midit of it depart but, and 
; ber not them that are in the countries enter thereinto,” Iz 


Mat. xiv. 18. When ye ſhall ſb ate 
Vith armies, then let them which be in | Jadza flee uats the 
mountains ; let him which is on houſe top, not co 
: 0 e thing out of 55 IF let him hb 95 
Nu d. l 
> FE 


| witch is in the field, 


<Q 333 d] 
« Even if the propheſies came to d af 


the evangeliſts through no better vehicle chan 
tradition, it muſt have been by a tradition 


which ſubſiſted prior to the event) And to 


ſuppoſe, chat, without any authority hat- 
evet, without ſo much as even any tradition 


to guide them, they had forged cheſe paſſages, 
is to impute to them a degree of fraud and 
impoſture, from every appearance of Which 


eee eee, are 
n K rt r n 
* 125 nm $94 8 e . S N : 


1 8, I think that, if the prophecy harbas 
compoſed after the event, there would have 


been more ſpecification. The names or de- 


n 


ſcriptions of che enemy, the general, the 


emperor, would have been found in them. 
The deſignation of che time would have been 


more determinate. And I am fortified in 
this opinion by obſerving, that the counter- 
feited propheſies of the Sybilline oracles, of 
the twelve patriarchs, and, I am anclined to 
believe, moſt others of the Eind, are mere. 
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uri of 2 Lk moulded into a | 
prophetie farm. 2 5 nal 3 
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* is objected chat the prophecy inf! che | 
1 51 by Jerilalew, ie niized, op + 
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nected with expr dns, Which relate to the 
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final judgment of the world; and ſo con- 
. 


pect, that theſe, two events would not be far 
Adiſtant from each other. To which l ahfwer, 


that the objection. does not concern our preſent 
our actually foretokt 
che deſtrochon of Jeruſalem, it is ſufhcient; 
even although we ſhould allow, that the nar» 
Fation of the prophecy had combined toge- 
ther what had been. faid by him upon kitr- 
dred ſubjects, without accurately preſerving 
the order, or oh pans: the A 
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argument. of i its truth, I am willing to ad- 
mit two points, firſt, chat the teaching of 
morality was not the primary deſign of the 


- miſſion 3 ſecondly, that morality, neither in 
; 15 8 nor in Lan ocker hank can 12 a 


9. 

If Lavere; to deſeribe in a very few. words 
- the ſcope of Chriſtianity, as a revelation*, 
1 ſhould ſay, that it was do influence the gn 
duct of human life, by eſtabliſhing the proof 
of fare fine: of reward and puniſhment 
to bring life and immortality to light. 
The direct object, therefore, af che deſigu is 
to fupply motives; and not rules, ſanctions 
and not precepts. And theſe were What 
mankind ſtood moſt in need of. The mem 
bers of civilized ſociety can, in all; ordinary 
£aſes, judge talerahly well how, they ought 
to act; bat without a future ſtate, or, which 
is; the ſame thing, withqut. credited evidence 

ef chat ſlata, they. want a native to their du- 
ty;, they want at leaſt firength, of: motive, 
ſufficient to bear up, againſt.: the force of 
paſſion, and che temptation af preſent. ad- 
vantage. Their cules want authority. The 
moſt important ſervice chat can be rendered | 
t human. life, and that, conſequently: which, 
one might expect beforehand, would, be the 
N 1 . revelation en 


28. ng and inefimablx bk — — N . Fd 
attained, by. CAriſt's miffon, and eſpecially by is death, 

which do not belong to ey 40. revelation, tliat . 
they mite have exihed; and they; might have been accem- 
pliſked,, though; we:bad-never, in * men. deen made | 
e x 
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God. i6 k convey to the world aucbonled 
_ alfitandes of the reality of à future exiſtence. 
_ Arle alch6vigh, in doing this, "br by the mi- 
4 of dhe fattic perſbn by which cas s, 


4 dene, mbral precepts” or den er Auf- 


|  rratights'6f moral precepts, may be Scan- 
ally given, and be bighly valuable, yet ſtill 
f 22 not ri die W pag — ; 
-- miſſion. Yn 
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erz 1e ike calle.” By "which 
propoſition,” I mean chat there cannot, in 
_ morality, be any” thing ſimilar to what” are | 
called diſcoveries in natural philoſophy, in 
the arts of life! and in ſome ſciences; as the 
5 + ters of thie untverſe, che circulation ofthe 
blobs, ines polarity of the magnet, the laws 
of gtavitatioh, alphabetical writing, deci- 
mal Arithmetic, and ſome other things of the 
ſame fort fats; or probfs, or contrivancee, 
before totally unknown and unthought of. 
Whoever therefore expects, in reading the 
New Teſtament, to he ſtruck wich diſgove- 
ries in morals, in the manner in Which his * 
mind was affected, when he firſt came to the 
knowilettge of che diſcoveries abo vememion- | 
| ed; dr rather in the manner in which the 
world 


| "> 


prehend, che nature of the ſubject renders it 
the foundation of my opinion is this, that 


cheir effects, which effects muſt all aleng 


by which proceeding, the buſineſs of mora- 
lity is much facilitated, for then, it is con- 


perly ſo called, but chere is ample room for 


eee n W 


Lad 


) e 
wi were oc by 8 N they 
were firſt publiſhed ; expects what, as I ap- 


impoſſible that he ſhould meet with. And 


the qualities of actions depend entirely upon 


u n the e of human Sa en 


When it is once ſeirled, no matter Pe $9 
what principle, that to do good is virtue, the 
reſt is calculation. But fince the calculation 
cannot be inſtituted concerning each parti» 
cular action, we eſtabliſh intermediate rules: 


cerning our rules alone that we need enquire, | 
whether in their tendency they be beneficial; :. 


Concerning our actions we have only t e 


whether they be agreeable to the rules. 
refer actions to rules, and rules to "lic 

happineſs. Now, in the formation of theſe + 
rules, there is no place for diſcovery „ 


the ee of wiſdom; judgment, and . N 
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A Lovidh to deliver argument rather + 
panegyric, I chall treat of the morality of the 
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goſpel, # fuby ection to the obſervations - 
And aft "think it Pore morality, „ 
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 econfliderin 58 From. whom it rune, is L bo ex- 
| Gaordine? 


ſome degree of reality to the character —_ 


; and ſuch b, as, wit chout 


of the religion, it is difficult to 


: Lccount for; or do place the argument ſome- 


what lower in the, ſeale, it is ſuch a morality, | 
as completely repels the ſuppoſition of its be- 


11.90 


ing the tradition of a barbarous | age or of a 


barbarous, people, of . the religion being 


founded in folly, or of its being the produc- 


tion of craft; and it repels, alſo, in a great 
degree, the ſuppoſition of its. having 
e my 


Nr e under which the ſubject may 
nycniently treated, of, is that of 
ont, Nn 
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"This acute obſ erver of human 80 avid, 


a fie two following nn vie 


4x That this gbfjar kat brought* Ret 

forme virtues, which poſſeſs the higheſt in- 

 rrinfic value, but which Have CERN | 
been ovetI6oked and contemned. e 
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as I believe, fiiicere convert to Chfiftiani 
appears to tie to have made but e 


a . 1223 $ £3 45 * 


I. That the gelpel omits 88 4 8 
which Rave uſually engaged the praiſes and 
admiration of mankind; but which, in rea- 


lity, and in their general effects, have been 
prejudicial to human Wir y wa 


188 4 
* 2 1 L 4 _ » ne ed 2 * 


— — 
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Bs The PO of theſe propoſitions ke £* 


fies, in the inſtances of friendſh Sg wy 
&h 


tiſm, active courage; in the f 
cheſe qualities are uſually underſtood, ad 


e e Fund l e . 
* | 710 Ar 531613 
The 8828 in the en 'of pe 1 
cones e X of Kirin 5, patience nee by 
Eo bg A inju ö uries,, R Ro ſity, - | . 
ee e orf Wn -- 


＋ —— : nid . at K 
Kahre kb oppo des 
ee ane l . man. 

2 2 „ 


* 
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- The Bath 
feriptidhs* of 


1 


kind A _ be claſſed. The one N 


ing and active, quick i in its ſenſibilities, jea- 
lous of its fame, cager in its attachments, in- 


flexible i —_ OS 1 violent Ul its reſent- * 


9 4 4 # #5 1 7 7 > 


mu Ats“, 4 * 1 93333 4 
a 2 eh 23 r fo. — e 0 
* 


. : 3 
1541 ad. 


The other, 1 88 Todos: complying, 
Hb: not prompt to act but willing to 
ſuffer, ſilent and gentle under rudeneſs and 
inſult, ſuing for reconciliation where others 
would demand ſatisfaction, giving way to 
the puſhes of impudence, conceding and in- 


dulgent to the prejudices, the wrong-headed- 
neſs, the . . thoſe "ea whom: 


Mm v0 Seal 


* 


- " * 


"Theories b of eſe charitlersi is, 0 ever 


poſſe eſſes , igour, firmneſs, [ reſolution, i 18 ar: - — 


2 


kit been the favourite of the world; It is 


the character af great men. There is a dig- 


nity in it W hick” univerſally: n re- 


1193 50 10 2 T. TH 903-07 1 TO 4; 
rf N to eggs 215 07 ry: F,, Ee. 


_ "The latter i poor Cab a 1150 — 
ject. Yet 4 it hath | happe ed, chat, with 


| W founder of Chriſtiaflity, this later'is the 
Ret of his Confimedddtibi;" Mis pfevepts, 


N — n d ho 
thing 


8  his'example ? And hat the” former is ſo, in 5 


— 


— 
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ae elſe, is che character deſigned in TY 
following remarkable paſſages: “ Refift not 
; _—_— but whoſoever" ſhall — on — 


right cheek, turn to him the other alſo; and 


if any man will ſuc thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak alſo; 
and whoſoever ſhall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain; love your enemies, bleſs 


them that curſe you, do good to them hate 


vou, and pray for them which deſpitefully 


10 ufe you and perſecute you.“ This certainly 


is not common- place morality. It is very 
original. It ſhows at leaſt (and it is for this 


purpoſe we produce it) that no to things | 


can be more different chan the heroic and 


dhe Chriſtian FRAN; e wh af 4 


- 


BYE 4 IT." FOLT 


Now che nber, to en T aac 


only remarked; this, difference more; ironghy 
_ than any preceding. writer; hut has proved, 
in contradiction to firſt impreſſions, to popu» 


lar opinion, to the encomiums of orators and ; 
. poets, and even to the ſuffrages of hiſtorians: 


and moraliſts, that the layer character poſſeſ- 


ſes the, moſt; of true worth, both as. being 
moſt difficult either to be acquitęd or ſuſtain- 


ed, and as contriburing., moſt rg, the happs- 
neſs and, tranquility of ſocial. 1 8 HIM late 5 
of his Aument is a fellow; 5 > 15 
1 ED . it 53 4 1 2 
1411 ; 


- 1. 
9281 


* 1 
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J lk this, difpolition were anal. the 
cals.is clear:; the world would be a ſociety of 
friends, Whereas, if the cher difpofirion = 
fff unixexſal, it would produde a, ſcene of 
umixerſal contention, The world. could not 
eee aach men n Aire: 


As PA hat is th e fad, the Sig ich 0 
Partial arthal; if a Pe he actuat by 1 it, amo 
a Multi alticude who. are not, eee rt 
it does prevail, i in the ſame proportion it or 
- vents, allays, and terminates: quarrels, the 
great diſturbers, of. human happineſs, and * 
UM: ources, of human miſery, {, far as 
5 . G Mod. miſery. depepd, upon 
ma. chout this diſpaſition enmities myſt 
not only be frequent, but, once begun, muſt 
be ternal; far: each xetaliation being a freſh 
19jurp,. and, conſequently, requiring a freſh 
Jatisfaftions n period, can be aſſigned to the 
regipgoction of aſfrontz, and to che progreſs 
of hatted, but thas which, cloſes, the lives, or 
eee intercourſe, af zhe, parties. 


bs Br d'ap 5 60, th 77 5 obſerva Bons 0 
| that, end 144, 31 F . 
ter; eri ed m No JAHy v 
00 Ts gh, 1 ANA ; re or A 
Sreat ſtateſman, may be formed. b 7, It, and 
ak may be inſtruments of } important bene- 
fits 


(36 ) 
a e- nd, ye hal 
char What is true of many 
are acknowledged te be vicious. Exvy id 
5 uality of this fort. 1 know nbt à ſtronger 
wikas to enertion. Many a fcholär, man 
an x artiſt, many 4 ſoldier; has Been 
by it. Nevertheleſs, fince in its general et- 
; mr it is hoxious, it jo pt properly condemned, 
certainly is 5 not pratſed, by K ſober moraliſts. * 
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PIER.” 


It was à portion uf the ante bed ub 
that we are defending, or rather of his love 


of the ſame Character, which dur Savio 


ambition of his diſeiples; his 


monitions, that greatneſs with them 2 . . 


conſiſt in humility; his er ne wr 
of diſtinction, and greediniels' dF In peHiority, 


Which the chief perſons alfionght his EHüfH- 


; trymen wete wont, om at oechf dig, ' great 
aud Lines to — 0 


IN A NDTIS. tt 
cb. or ane is 


jm f 53 
Nek of 1 neither be 


archer, a mien 
n | | 7 


. 


diſplayed, in his 9 


— —— — 
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ye called maſiers, fot one is. your maſter, 
den Ghriſtʒ hut he that is greateſt amongſt 
eta be your ſervant, and whoſoever 
thalltexak himſelf ſhall be ahaſed, and he 
that ſhall humble himſelf ſhall be exaltkd“. 
Imake-no further remark upon theſe paſſa- 
Zoes, (bedauſe they are, in truch, only a re- 
petitian of the doctrine, diſſerent expreſſions 
of che principle, which we have already ſta- 
ted) except that ſome of the paſſages, eſpeci-„ 
ally our Lord's advice to the gueſts at an en- 
tertainment, (Luke xiv. .) ſeem to extend 
the rule to what we call manners ;: vbich was, 
both/regular an point of conſiſtency, and not 
ſo muth; beneath: the dignity of our Lord's 
miſſion as may at firſt ſight be 2 for 
| ber ene: rm emma n n Ms 2 
1:6 Hr ab G . 2 Ii 4 i At” 


yr is ſufficiently apparent, that the precepts 
Me bayecrecited, or rather the diſpoſition 
_ whichirheſe precepts inculcate, relate to per- 
ſonal. gonduſt from perſonal motives: to ca- 
es imwhich men act from impulſe, for them- 
ſelyes, and from thetnſel ves. When it comes 
o be conſidered, hat is neceſſary to be done 
aon the ſake of the public, and ont ↄf a regard 
to the general Ke e ee 


| "5a Mat. xxiii. 6. See alſo Mark Ali. 39. Luke xx. 43 1. 7 | 
* 390 „ FEI "i n £4. Is the * by, for 


* 


% 


| E . eee the hole * 


for it is very ſeldom that, in the intercourſe 
of pri vnte life, men act with public views. 
The perſonal motives, ee e 
rr ny; TE NE 


[ 343. )' * 
for the moſt part, ought erelufively to govern 


the duties of men in public ſtations) it comes 


to a caſe to which the rules do not belong. 


This diſtinction is plain; and, af it were leſs 


ſo, the.confequence would not be much felt, 


aged, of a dein 1 
character, which we have here noticed, and 
_ whichiche reader will find explained at large 
in the work to which we have referred him, 
is a peduliarity in the Chriſtian inſticution, 
which I propoſe as an argument of n 
very much beyond the ſituatiom and EE? 
1 of _ paris who delivered it, 
"12. n (12: Fort He BbeBav 4 
e 4; 4 eh argument! drann frem the 
- mibrality of the New Teſtament; is the-ſtteſs 


which is laid by our Saviour upon the regu- 
lation of che choughts. And I place this 
eonſideration next to the other, becauſe they 


are connected. The other related to the 


| malicious paſſions, this to the voluptuous. 


L 3 * . : 4 4 » 2 
" J - * | % par ; | ; 66, 
— 1 1 1 44 14 * ö | ut 


a ( _ * 5 
r "NP" the 1 thoughts; 
_ murders, adulteries, for nicatiens, "Rac, 
Theſt are the things which defile a mand“ 
Mat mv. g VI err i 1802 e107 754 T 
1% #210812 <1 511 £2 7651 160 ifo 21409: 1 IT] 
- 1% Wo unto:yau, ſcribes and phariſees; hy- 
pocries, for ye make clean the outfide ef the 
cup and of the platter, but wichin they are 
full of extortion and exceſs Le are like 
unto büted ſepulchres; which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of 
dead 'men's bones and of all uncleanneſs; 
even ſo ye alſo outwardly appear righteous 
unto men, but wirbin ye are full of hypo- 
crifp/andpiniquiry/?- Ria, ail. 25, 
An nod no ne hi of Hr no Hino 
And more particularly that ſtrong expreſ- 
Hong, M N .) 3%: Whoſoever looketh on 
a weman to luſtrafter her; hath 1 
adultery wick her already in his heart.? 5 
i „en aB 1591-0 bit Zig £5 4 
Thele can be no doubt with aayrelsclhg 
mindꝰ but that che propenſities of our nature 


_ meſt be ſubjected tb regulatiow; but the 
gueſtion ie, where che check ought to be 
paced, 'wpon® che thöught, or only updn 
action. M this} -qyeſtiony our Sawbur, in 
the texts here quo ted, has pronounced a de- 
e makes the controul of 

chought 


1911 


ciſive Judgment. |] 


1 
thought/efſentiah+ Internal purity with him 
is every thing. Now 1 contend that this is 
the only diſcipline which can ſuceeed; in 
other words, that a moral ſyſtem, » which 
prohibits actions, but leaves the thoughts at 
liberty, will be ineffectual, and is therefore 
proof f a point, which: depends upon ex- 
Perience, and upon a knowledge of the hu- 
man conſtitution, better than by citing rhe 
judgment of perſons, Who appear to have 
given great attention to the ſubject, and to 
be well qualified to form a true opinion 
about it. Boerhaave, ſpeaking of chis very 
declaration of our Saviour, * whoſoever 
| loaketh on a woman to luſt after her, hath 
already committed adultery with her in his 
heart, and underſtanding! it, hs wedd/to con- 
tain an injunction to lay the eheek upon the 
thoughts, was wont to ſay, that our Saviour 
knew mankind better than Socrates.” Haller, 
who has recorded this ſaying of Boerhaa ves, 
adds to it the following remarks of his o.] m: 
It did not eſcape the obſervation of f 
Saviour; that the rejection of any evil 
thoughts was the beſt defence ragainſt vice; 


for, when 2 e ed erben ls Ks im- 


bet Pe Ar vio EH ß 


ee OR PR ga 
. a . 5 
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 gination with impure pictures, n. 
Ideas which he'recalls;\ fail not to ſtimulate 
his -defires with a degree of violence which 
he dannot reſiſt. This wall be followed by 
gratification, unleſs ſome external obſtacle 
ſbould prevent him from the commiſſion of 
a finpwhichuhe had internally reſolved'on.” 
© Rue moment of time (fays our author,) 
chat is ſpent in meditationt upon ſin, increaſes 
che power of the dangerous object which 
has. poſſeſſed our imagination. I ſuppoſe 
eſs; weft gall pr gona ene 91585 


ener. 


ks 2 * N 3 * 


il. Thirdly, had. A — — of ot: oi 
Weeks" aſked: concerning, a general principle 
of conduct, and for a ſhort rule of life; 
and had he inſtructed the perſon who con- 
ſulted him, couſtantly to refer his actions | 
to what he believed to be the will of his 
Creator, and conſtantly to have in view, not 
his own intereſt and grati; lac ation alone, but 
_the e about 
_. in any age of the world; and in anys 
even the moſt improved ſtate. of morals, 10. 

have delivered a judicious anfwergobecauſe, 
by the firſt direction, he ſuggeſted the only 
motive. which acts ** and uniformly, 
in 


600 


in Gabe and out of ſight, in familiar ;oecurs —— 
rences and under preſſing temptations; and 
in che ſecond, he corrected, What, of all ten- 
deneies in the human character, ſtands moſt 
in need of correction, ſelſiſungſ, a contempft 
of other men's convenieney and ſatisfation. 
Im eſtimating the value of, a moral rule, -e 
are to have regard, not only tothe particu- 
lar duty, but the general ſpiritzꝭ not only to 
w bat it directs us to do, but to the characten 
which a compliance with.its direction is likelyx 
to form in us. 80, in che preſent inſtance, 


126 


j# 


the rule here recited will never fail to make 


him who obeys it, confiderate, not only of © 


the rights, butesf the feelings of other men, 
bodily and mental, in great matters andin 


ſmall, of the eaſe,” the accommodation, the 


ſelf-complaceney of all wich whom he has 


any concern, eſpecially of all wha are in his 


ge or ee upon his will. in, 


* 1 t. rk ; e 1501. 


1 3 in the moſt; applauded as” | 
ſopher of the moſt” (enlightened age; of the ' 
world, would have been deemed worthy erf 
his wiſdom, and of his character, to ſay - 
our Saviour hath ſaid, and upon juſt ſuch 
an ccafion as chat which we have feigned. 81 OY 


bn . Ho Erin 14 Har 4 fr 5 1 bf 


xd bib in 2 f hben | 
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Then one of them, which was a lawyer, 
aſked him a queſtion, tempting him, and 
faying, Maſter, which is the great command - 
ment in che law? Jeſus ſuid unte Hirn, chötü 
ſhalt love rhe Lord thy God, witk all thy 
heart, and with all thy foul, and with all 
thy mindz this is the firſt and grent C- 
mandment; and the ſecond is like unto it, 
thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy{elf: on 

theſe two commandments hang all the ter 
puta; pe, rh oy Mat. Al. N ag | 


The ſecond: precept occurs in St. ee 
on another occaſion fray to this (xix. 16.), 
and both of chem upon a ſimilar occa- 
ſion in Luke (x. 27). In eee 
ſtances, the queſtion propoſed __ 2 ee = 
| | en 55 50 

words 0 our . as de Feten 
the fame thing as what I have put into the 
mouth of the, moral philoſopher. Nor do I 
think chat it detracts much fram the merit 
of che anſwer, chat theſv precepts! are extant 
in che Moſaic code; for his laying tis finger; 
if I may ſo ſay, upon thoſe. precepto, his 
drawing them out from the reſt of that vo- 
kumitions' inſtitution, his Ring of them, 


I, 


1 
* 


i K | ; not 


75 3 * ) 
i amongſt the number, bur us the 
greateſt. and the, ſum af all the, others; a 
word, his propoſing. of, chem to his hearers 
for thei, ey eee Savi- 
cls — 5 1 053 a3 5104 . Je * 


TS 7 * Fe 


1 bas: AE? - 
er Saxionr 4ad.ſaigi upen the 
ſubject, eee eee 
mmm a jt 
Om ried oat tuft 
St. Paul hae it expreſoly, * 11 K be any 
other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this ſaying, thou ſhalt love thy 
_ neighbour as thyſelf*;” and again, f. 
all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in 


* a in le manner, % x this com- 
mandment have we from him, that be who 
NY love this brother alſg47- 4” 

Sie Mn N61 8 Se en tu. dT Sn 
FE "86 aa very differently differently, ſeeing: 
that ye have purified 'yout ſouls in oBeyingy 
the truth, K 
love of the brethren; ſee that ye d ve one 


1 — a purt heart ferventiy . HE: Ie 


\ ay 1 „ 1 24 $968; x1} 110 1113515 irt "Fx 1 
Rom 1 ii. 1 Gal 


v. 14. cet John f 
ny Jos” 90 Us 1 Pet. i. 22. 18 abe * 
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: „ 
lh ON TY known, as to require no 
Citations to verify it, that chis love, or cha- 
rity, or, in other words, regard to the wei- 
fare of othtss, — el 
all the preceptive-parts of the apoſtolic write 
ings. Ir as the theme of all their exhortati- 
ons, chat with Whick their morality begins 
and ends, from Which all their details and 
enumerations res _ inte nich eg 
$4.8 E N, Wal rs ay 
"And hes this - temper, for denk ban „ 
leaſt, deſcended in its purity: to ſusdeeding 
Chriſtians, is atteſted by one of «the.cathieſt - - 
and beſt of che remaining writings of che 
apoſtolicab fathers, the epiſtle of the Roman. 
Clement. The meekneis of che Chriſtian 
characten reigns chroughaut the whote of chat 
excellenx piece. The occaſton called fbr it.“ 
It was to compoſe iche diſſenſions of the 
church of Carxinth. And the venerable hear - 
er of the apqſiles does. not fall hort, in the 
_diſplay:of ahigprinciple, of the ſineſt paſſages 
of their wxIitings : He. calls to. the remem- 
brante of the Cor inthian church ũti formers. 
character, ia hioh ye were allof % 
(he tells them) humble min t bouſting 
of any thing, deſiring rather to be ſubject 
chan to govern, to give chan to receive, being 
; 11 Content 


| 0 353 ) 
content with n diſpenſed 
to yu, and hearkening diligently; to his 


having his. ſuffexings  always- before, your. 
eyes. Ye contended day and night for the 
whole brotherhood, that with compaſſion 
and a good conſcience: the number of his 
elect might be ſaved, Le were ſincere, and 
without offence, towards each other. Ve 
bewailed every one his neighbours ſins, eſ— 
teeming their defects your own*.” His 
prayer for them was for- the return of 
peace, long ſuffering, and patience t. And 
his advice to choſe, who might have been 
the occaſion of difference in the. ſociety is 
concei ved in the true ſpirit, and with a per- 
fect knowledge of the Chriſtian. character. 
Who is chere among you that bee 
Who that. is compaſſionate? Who chat has 
any charity? Let him ſay, if this ſedition, 
chis contention, and: theſe ſchiſms,” be upon 


| my account, I am ready to depart, to go 
away ſvchitherſoever ye, pleaſe, and do hat- 


ſoever ye ſhall command me, only let the 
flock of Chriſt be in peace, with the elders 
who are ſet over it. He that ſhall do _ 
hall gabi; ham: very) great honour 'in 

142 i; 


« e Da. ; Rom 5 a 7 B. Wake s Takin, 


word, ye were enlarged. in; v!,j᷑ bowels, - 


„110 1 


8 


„„ 
the Lord; and chere is no place but what 
will be ready to receive him, for the earth is 


the Lord's and the fullneſs thereof. Theſe 


chings they, who have their converſation 
towards God, not to be repented of, both 
have done, and — ee 4p he hn to 
40 . r 


Py 


This facred Winthpts this earneſt recom- 


| nrg of forbearance, lenity, and for- 


givenels, mixes. with all the wrirings of chat 
age. There are more quotations in the apoſ- 


| tolical fathers of texts which relate to theſe 


points, than of any other. Chriſt's ſayings 
had ftruck them. Not rendering (faith 


8 Polycarp, the diſciple of John) evil for evil, 


or railing for rail ing, or ſtriking for ftriking, 


or curfing for curfing*.” Again, ſpeaking 


of ſome whoſe behaviour had given great 
offence” Be ye moderate (fays he) upon this 


| Feu; and look not upon ſuch as enemies, 


but call them back as ſuffering and erring 
| members, War Ag . your whole WP w_ 


" Be ye mild at their anger (auch Ignati- 
us, che companion of Polycarp), humhle at 
their boaſtings, to their blaſphemies return 


Ib. c. 54. Pol. Ep. ad Phil. c. 2. 4 w. c. 11.5 
2 5 N 4. A = your 


* 


(ages 1). 
your. prayers, to their error your firmneſs in 
the faith; when they are cruel, be ye gentle; 


not endea vouring to imitate their ways, let 


us be their brethren in all kindneſs and mo- 
deration, but let us be followers of the Lord, 


for who was ever more unjuſtly en a 
| . more deſpiſed * 


IV. A fourth quality, , by which "Ra mo- 


rality of the goſpel is diſtinguiſhed, is the 
excluſion of regard to fame and reputation. | 


Jack Take heed that ye do not your ales be- 
fore men, to be ſeen of them, otherwiſe ye 


have no revars of adn or is in 
hen #0" | i F,+4 HE, 1 25; 


4 Maha 83 eee * 

for: and when thou haſt ſhut thy door, pray 

to yr father which is in ſecret; 3 fa- Ky 

openly +2? 1 x52 ge di th Wan HORNS a A090 - 

51 1 1 te 11 15 1 1 ads Beda! 

And the vuls by parity: of reaſon i> extend 
alto olt oh Virtues. + 1s 


1 f5 2 not 2 


| do nen or in 0 
any 9 pa 5 of the New Teſtament, the 
| Burt of fame ia dated as a vice; it ig 0 


'. Mat. vi, 1. 88 "I Mar. vl. * F 
ws. Aaz2 9 aid 5 


(356 ) | 
aid of ar un #ion, to be virtuous, muſt be 
_ ihdependent 6 Fit. 1 would alſo obſer ve, that 
is not publicity; but oftentation,” Which is 
bite H not the mode; hut the motive of 
e action, which is regulated. A good man 
ris il! prefer that mode, as well as thofe objects 
of or a Beteficence, by which he can produce 
the pre reateſt effeck; and the view of this. pur- 
pol may Hake Binetinls publication, and 
en mes contealment, Either che one or 
the other may be the mode of the action, ac- 
ci as the end to be promoted by it ap- 
pPears to. require. But from the morive, the 
reputation of the deed, and the fruits and ad- 
Vantage of chat reputation to ourſelyes,” muſt 

be ſhut « out, or, in whatever proportion they 


JD Nl 


are not 1 ſo, the” action = chat . fails 2p 


of, a [I 19 N 
| 0 8 vi taous, * 
we + "2 A8 il; 2919 e Nee 


Tf 680 nen er regard to Au * 
R on, is, a difference, not ſo much in the duties, 
to which the 1 teachers of virtue would perſuade | 
mankind, as inthe manner and topics of per- 
6 ſuaſion. i And 1 in this view the difference is 


rea. When ue ſet about to give advice, 
. our: lectures are full of the advantages of cha- 

racter, of the regard that is due to appearan- 

ces arid to opinion; of what the world, ef- 
_ _ pecually of What the good or great, will think 


— 


0 * he 

2 ay; of. che value of public een, and 
of the qualities hy which, men e ch 
Widely, different from this. ag gur Sayi 
iaſtruction z and the difference was 2 
upon che beſt reaſons, For, hop 
| care of, reputation, the he. authoriey 8 * _ 
opinion, or evem of tl 
che ſatisfaction of being well —_ and 
well thought of, the benefit of- being known 
and diſtinguiſhed, are topics, to. which we 
Are fain, to have recourſe ; in our exhortations, 
the trug virtue is that which. diſcards cheſe 
conſiderations abſolutely; j and which retires 
from them all to the ſingle internal purpoſe 
of pleaſing God. This at leaſt was the virtue 
which. our Saviour taught. Andi in tea. 
of this, he not only confined. the. views .of 
his followers to the proper meaſure and ꝑr in- 
ciple of human duty, but acted. in conkiſten- 


cy, with his office as a monitor from Malen. 


Next to 3 our Saviour wake"; may be 
> conſidered the! manner of! bis teaching; Which 
was extremely peculiar, yet, „ think, preciſe- 
ly adapted to the . of his character 
and ſituationd. His leſſons did not conſiſt of 
diſquifitions; of a any thing hike moral eſſays, 
or like ſermons, or like ſet treatiſes upon the 
ſeveral Points which he mentioned, When 
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he delivered a precept, it was ſeldom that he 
added any proof or argument; ſtill ſeldomer, 
that he aceompadied it with, what all pre- 
cepts require, limitations and diſtinctions. 
His inſtructions were conceived in ſhort em- 
phatie rules, in occaſional reflections, or in 
round marims. Ido net think that this was 
a natural, or would have been a proper me- 
- thod, for a philoſopher or a moraliſt; or that 
it is a method which can be ſuceeſsfully imi 
tated by us. But I contend that it was ſui- 
table to che character which Chriſt affumed, 
and to che ſituation in which, as a teacher, he 
was placed. He produced himſelf as a meſ- 
ſenger from God. He put the truth of what 
ke taught upon authority. In the choice, 
therefore, of his\mode of teaching, the pur- 
poſe by hit t be conſulted was impreſton; 
becauſe cbnviction, which forms the princi- | 
pal end of our diſcourſes, was to ariſe in the 
minds of his followers from a different ſource, 
from their reſpect to his perſon and authori- 
ty. Now, for the purpoſe of impreſſion fing- 
ly and exclubively/{L repeat again, chat we are 
not here to conſider the-convincing of the un- 

derſtanding) I know nothing which would 
have ſo great force, : as ſtrong ponderous max- 
- irns, frequently urged, \and frequently 
brought back to the thoughts of the hearers. 


I know 


r 

L know nothing chat could in this view be 
ſaid better, than do unto others, as ve would 
chat others ſhould do unto yon; the firſt and 
great commandment is, thou ſhale, love the 
Lord thy God; and the ſecond. is like voto 

it, chou ſhalt, love thy neighbour. as thyſelf. 
It muſt alſo be remembered, that our Lord's 
miniſtry, upon the ſuppoſition either of one 
year or of three, compared with his work, 
was of ſhort duration; that, within chis time, 
he had many places to viſit, various audien- 
ces to addreſe; chat his perſon was: generally 
beſieged by crowds. of followers, that he, Wa 
ſometimes, driven away from che plage where 
he was teaching by perſecution, and, at ather 
times, thought fit to withdraw himſelf from 
the commoriens of the populace, +Under 
theſe circumſtances, nothing appears to.haye 
been ſo practicable,” or likely to be ſo effica- 
cious, as leaving, wherever he came, conęiſe 
leſſons of duty. Theſe cireumſtances aꝶ qeaſt 
ſnow the neceſſity he was under of comprikng 
what he delivered in a {mall compaſs... In 
particular, his ſermon upon the mount ought | 
always to be conſidered with a view. to theſe 
obſervations. The queſtion is not, whether 
a fuller, .a more accurate, a more ſyſtematic» 
or a more argumentative diſcourſe upon mo- 
rals might not have deen pronounced, but 
whether 


h 
more could MW) LR; ſaid in hs 
fame room; better adapted to che exigencies 


of the Feier or better calculated for the 


purpoſe of impreſſion. Seen ini this light, it 


Bath always appeared to me to be admirable. 
Df. Lardner thought that this diſtourſe was 


made up of what Chriſt had fafd at different 
times, and upon different octaſtonis, ſeveral 


of Which otchfions are noticed imst. Euke's 


narrative. I can perceive no reaſon for this 
opinion. I believe that our Lord delivered 


_ this difcontſe at one time and place in che 
manner Jelated by St. Matthew; and chat he 


repeatect the fatne rules and maims at differ- 


ent times, as opportunity or dceaſion ſuggeſt- 


ed; that they were often in his mouth, were 


repkated to different audiences,” and in vari- 
dus cbnverfations. d 1110 Hod iet! 
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It 15 Rhee of moral in- 
Afii&ton, "which pfoceeds not by proof but 


upon dtthority, not by diſqquiſition but by 
precept, that the rules will be Conteived in 


abſolute terms, leaving the application and 


the Giftinctions rhat'attend it; tothe reaſon 


bk the hearer. It is He wiſe to be expected 
that chey win be delivered in term, by ſo 


much ee more aac and ener as they 


R have 


"— 


3 Jas ncaa -natural or general propen- 
ſities. It is further alſd to be remarked, hat 


merhod of improving the benexglence, and 
a temper. Af it he ſaid that this diſpoſition is 


; — 
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many of; thofe ſtrong ünſtances, hich ap- 
pear in our Lordꝭs ſermon ſuch as H if any 


man will ſire» chee on the right!:cheek, 
turn to him the other alſo.;- iſ any man will 


ſue chee at the law, and take : away thy coat, 
lee him have thy cloke alſo ze whoſoe ver ſhall 


compel thee to goa mile, go wich him twain; 


though they appear in the form of ſpecific 
precepts, are intended as deſcriptive ef diſ- 


poſition and character. A -ſpecifie;compli- 


ane with the pretepts would be of. little 


value, but the diſpoſition yhich they incul- 
cate-3s| of the higheſt... He-who ſhould;con- 
tent himſelf with waiting for, che occaſign, 


and with literally obſerving the rule, when 
the occaſion offered, would do nothing, or 


worſe than nothing; but he who conſiders 
the character and diſpoſition ichs hereby 


inculcated, and places chat diſpoſition 79 


him as che model to which he ſhould 
his own; takes; perhaps, the beſt \poſhble 


of. calning and rectifying the vices of his 


unattainable, I anſwer, ſo is all perfection; | 
ought chereforo a W recommend im— 


5 perfections? 


z 5 2 * 
- 
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be One excellency, e of 


dur Saviour's rules is, that they are either 


never miſtaken; or never ſo miſtaken as to 


do harm. I could feign a hundred caſes, 
min which the literal application of the rule, 


* of doing to others as we would that others 


 hould do unto us, might miſlead us; but 


I never yet met with the man who was actu- 
ally mifled by it. Notwithſtanding that our 
Lord bid: his followers © not to reſiſt evil, 
and to forgive the enemy, who ſhould r 


paſs againſt them, not till ſeven times but 


till ſeventy times ſeven, the Chriſtian 


world has hitherto fuffered little by too 


much placability of forbearance. I would 
repeat once more, what has already been 


_ twice remarked, that theſe rules were deſign- 


ed to regulate perſonal conduct from perſonal 


un, aud for _ Pos »lone. 


Tal. N 


1 chink er theſe Sen will att 


us greatly-in placing our Saviour's conduct, 
as a moral teacher, in a proper point of view ; 
eſpecially when it is conſidered, that to deli- 
ver moral diſquiſirions was no part of his de - 
fign, to teach morality at all was only a ſub- 
ordinate part of it, his great buſineſs being 
to ſupply, What was much more wanting 
than leſſons of morality, ſtronger moral 

ſanctions, 


be * » 
fanctions, and clearer aſſurances of a future 
nam | 


The parables of he New 88 are, . 


many of them, ſuch as would have done 


honour to any book in the world, I do not 


mean in ſtyle and diction, but in che choice 
of the ſubj ects, in the ſtructure of the narra- 
tives, in the aptneſa, propriety, and force of 
the circumſtances woven intò them; and in 


ſore, as that of the good Samaritan, che 


pradigal ſon, the phariſee and the publican, 


in an union of pathos and 6mplicity, which, 


in the beſt productions of human genius, 18 


che fruit only — —— well- 
cultivazed Judgment. .. *., 


Some patter to e a religions ſykem, or in the 
books which profeſs to delivet that ſyſtem, minute direQtions 


for every caſe and occurrence that may ariſe, This, ſay they, 


is neceſſary to render a revelation. perfect, eſpecially one which 
has for its object the regulation of human conduct. Now, 


how prolix, and vet how incomplete and unavailing, ſuch. 
an attempt mult have been, is proved by one notable exam» 


ple, The Hindoo and Muſſulman religion are inſtitutes of 
civil law, regulating the mĩinuteſt queſtions both of property, 


and of all queſtions which come under the copniſance of the 


magiſtrate. And to what length details of this kind are 
neceſſarily carried, when once. begun, may be underſtood 
from an anecdote of the Muſſulman code, which we have 


received from the moſt reſpectable authority, that not leſt 


than eva: ve theuſund truditioua! precepts have been pro · 


mulgated.“ Hamilton's tranſlation of the Hedaya, or 
Guide. 


The © 
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We" Lard's prayer, for à ſucceſſion af: ſo- 
Sos thoughts, for fixing the attention upon 
a few great points, for ſuitableneſs to every 
condition, for ſufficiency, for conciſeneſs 
without obſcurity, for the weicht and real 
importance of its petitions, is without 19 
_ 15 A n Wy ir fb e zcfw 5 
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2 Wan did theſe come? 0 UI 
had this man his wiſdom? Was our Saviour, 
in fact, a well- inſtructed philoſopher, whilſt 
he is repreſented to us as an illiterate „ 
Or ſhall we ſay that ſome early-Chriſtians of 
taſte and education compoſed theſe pieces, 
and aſeribed them to Chriſt? Befide all 
other incredibilities in this account, 1. anſwer, 
with Dr. Jortin, that they could not do it. 
No ſpacimens of compoſition, which the 
Chriſtians of the firſt century have left us, 
authorize:us to believe that they were equal 
to tha⸗taſk. And how little qualified the 
Jews, che eountrymen and companions of 
Chriſt, were to aſſiſt him in the undertaking, : 
may be judged; of from the traditions and 

writings of theirs which were the neareſt to 
that age The whole collection of the Tal- 
mud is one continued proof, into what follies 

! fell whenever 25 0 left their ns and 
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how little capable they were of Furnilhing 
1 our ſuch mann as s Chriſt delivered. 


1 * 
1 
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Lay 


1 there i 18 dan Ache view, 28 ick | 


our Lord's diſcourſes deſer ve to be conſidered; 
and that is, in cheir native character, not 

in what they did, but in what they did not 
contain. Under chis head, che following 


reflections N 7 to me to 0 2 
weishe. 5 | eee ee 


Dent dne 1 
3 *. 


FAN 
I. They erhibie no „ particular” deſcription 
of the invifible world. The future happi- 
neſs of the good, and the miſery of the bad, 
which is all we want to be aſſured of, is di- 
rectly and poſitively affirmed, and is repre- 
ſented by metaphors and Gin ed ons, which 
were plainly intended as metaphors and com- 
pariſons, and as nothing more. As to thie 
reſt, a ſolemn reſerve is maintained. The 
queſtion” concerning” the vo man who had 
been married to ſeven” brothers, whoſe 
ſhall ſhe be on the reſurrbtiun &. was of 2 
nature calculated to have drawn from Chriſt 
a more circumſtantial account of the ſtate of 
the human ſpecies in their future exiſtence. 
He cut ſhort, however, the enquiry by an 
anſwer, which at once rebuked vain and i in- 
rruding curioſity, and was agreeable to the 


w 4 beſt 
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beſt apprebenſions we are able to form upon 
the ſubject, viz. * that rhey who are account- 
ed worthy of that reſurrection, ſhall be as 
the angels of God in heaven.” I lay a ſtreſs 
upon this reſerve, becaufe it repels the ſuſ- 
picion of enthuſiaſm, for enthuſiafin is wont 
to expatiate upon the condition of the de- 
_ parted, above all other ſubjects; and with a 
wild particularity. It is moreover a topic 


Wich is always liſtened to with greedineſa. 
I be teacher, therefore, whoſe principal pur- 


— 


paſe is to draw, upon himfelf attention, is 
ſure to be full of it. 3 ag 
ago eee it. : 


u. Our Lord enjoined i He 
not only enjoined none as abſalute duties, 
but he recommended none as carrying men 
to a higher degree of divine favour. Place 
Chriſtianity, in this reſpect, by che ſide of 
all inſtitutions which have been founded in 
che fanaticiſm, either of their author, or of 
his firſt followers: or rather compare, in this 

reſpect, Chriſtianity as it came from Chriſt, 
with the fame religion after it fell inte other 
hands; with the extravagant merit very ſoon 
ſeries to celibaey, ſolitude, voluntary po- 
verty; with. the rigours. of an aſeetie, and 
* vows. of a monaſtic life, the hair ſhirt, 

| the 
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che watchings, the midnight prayers, the 
obmuteſcence, the gloom and mortification, 


of religious orders, and of thoſe who * 78 0 


to religious aan | 


III. Our Bevidir uttered no e 


devotion. There was no heat in his piery, 


or in the language in which he expreſſed i it, 


no vehement or rapturous ejaculations, na 


violent urgency in his prayers. ' The Lord's 
prayer is a model of calm devotion.” His 
words in the garden are unaffected expreſ- 
ſions, of a deep indeed, but fober piety. He 


never appears to have been worked up into 


any thing hke that elation, or that emotion 


of fpirits, which is occaſionally obſerved in 
moſt of thoſe, to whom the name of enthu- 
fiaft can in any degree be applied. I feel a 
| reſpect for methodifts, becauſe I believe tliat 
there is to be found amongſt them, much 
fincere piety, and availing, though not al- 
ways, well-informed Chfiſtianity; yet I ne- 
ver attended a meeting of theirs, but I came | 
away with the reflection, how different hat 
I heard was from what I read; I da not mean 
in doctrine, with which, at preſent, F have 
no concern, but in manner; how different 
from the calmneſs, the ſobriety, the good 


ſenſe, 


* * 
- 
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ene, and, I may add, the firengeh _ 


ne of our Lee 8 nen. 


>, mnt 3 ab. Si. | 
mind, to ſubſtitute forwardneſs and ferv ency 
in a particular cauſe, for the merit of gene- 


ral and regular morality; and it is natural, 


and politic alſo, in the leader. of a ſet or 
party, to encourage ſuch a diſpoſition in his 


_ followers. | Chriſt did not overlook this turn 


of thought; ; yet, though avowedly placing 
himſelf at the head of a new inſtitution, he 


notices it only to condemn it. Not every 
one that faith unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven. Many will ſay unto me in chat day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not propheſied in thy 
name? and in thy name have caſt out devils? 
and in thy name done many wonderful 
works? and then will I profeſs unto you, I 
never knew you, depart from me je that work 
iniguity'*.” So far was the author of Chriſ- 
_ tianity from courting the attachment of his 
followers by any facrifice of principle, or by 


a condeſcenfion to the e errors * even zeal - 


| * Mar. vii, 21, Wc 
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in his ſervice might have inſpired· This 
was OR Is: r 

[15 

N r ä — 
the natural h of higowneducationt. Bred 
up a. em, under x religion extremely! tech- 
nical, in an nge, and amongſt a;prople;,note 
tenacious. oñ ther ceremonigs; than of an 
other part af chat religion, he delivered an 
inſtitution, containing lefs of ritual; am 
that mote lirmaple;;than is to be found in a 
religion Which ever prevailed amongſt man 
Kind. We have non, I do allow, exand- 
ples of an cathufiaſm,y which has ſrrept a wy 
all external ordinances befare it. But tis 
ſpirit certainly did not dictate our Saviour's 
dcdondbuct, eicher in his treatment of, the t̃eli- 
gion ef dis chuntry ior in thafformation of 
ben inſtitatien. An bothuhe difplayt t 
the Gundaels and modatiennn6f hie judg- 

ment. Le cenſured an everſirained foropu- 

: — or perhaps an affectation of ſarupu- 
louſneſo, about the ſabbath; but ho- di he 
cenſure dfmbtIhν e ν,jꝭÜuamning or deeryiug 

the:nſtimtitinAcfelf but hy declarinig char 
© the ſahbath Was made for man, hot un 

for the fabbath;” that is to ſay that Ihe a 
bath was ta be ſubordinate to is purpoſe, 

| B b and 


A 
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and that chat purpoſe. was the real good of 
thoſe who were the ſubjects of che law. The 
ſame concerning the nicety of. ſome of the 
*Phariſces, 1 in paying tythes of the moſt trifling 

les, accompanied with a neglect of juſ- 
dies fidelity; and mercy. + He finds fault 
wich them for-miſplacing their anxiety. He 
does not {peak diſreſpectfully of the law of 
tythes, or of their obſervance of it, but he 
aſſigns to ſuch claſs of duties its proper ſta- 
tion in tlie ſcale of moral importance. All 
this might de enpected perhaps from a well- 
inſtructed, cobhʒ and judicious philoſopher, 
but was rot to be looked for from an illi- 
terate je certain ainty noe froaran ape 
nee Fitch ls I. 
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Sil VIII⸗ ng onde more quibbling, 
chan were the comments and expoſitions of 
che Jewiſh dactors, at that time; nothing ſo 


phuerile as their diſtinctions. Their evaſion 


dof the fifth commandment, their expoſition 
of the law of oaths, are ſpecimens of the 


bad taſte in morals which then prevailed. 

_ Whereas in a numerous collection of our Sa- 
-  viour's apothegms, many of them referring 
* ſundry precepts of the Jewiſh law, there 


is not to be found one example of ſophiſtry, 
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or of falſe, buen. or of ded ing approach- 
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Vu. 334 The 3 e 2 the Jews 
Was intolerant, narrow- minded, and exclud- 6 
ing. In Jeſus, on the contrary, whether we 
regard his leſſons ar. his example, we ſee not 
only bene volence, but benevolence the moſt 
enlarged and comprehenſive, In the parable 8 
of che good Samaritan, the very point of the 
hiſtory is, chat the; perſon, relieved. by him, 
as the natioual and religious enemy of bis 
benefactor. Qut Lord, declared the equity 
of che dixine adminiſtration, when he wald 
| "the Jews (what, probably, they were ſur- 
priſed to hear) * that many-ſhould.come. from 
che eaſt and, weſt, and ſhould kit down, with 
Abraham, Iſaac, . and, Jacob, in the king- | 
dom of Heaven, but that the children of che 
kinge 98, Abquld.. be caſt into outer dark- 
neſs His mee che haſty zeal. of his 
dliſciples, who, would needs. call down, fire 
om bea pen ta,xgvengs an afffent put upon 
ddbeir Maſter, ſhows the.lenity. of his charac- 
ter, gd of hig religion ; and bis opinion;of . 
' dhe manner, in, Mbich the. moſt unreaſonable 
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(a,) 1 
el in which they ought not to be 
treated. The terms, in which his rebuke 


was conveyed, deſerve to be noticed: Ye 


"dire not . manner * pes yes are 


e U aa: religion, as it came our of the 
Bands of its founder and his apoſtles, we 
may reckon its complete abſtrachion from 
all views eicher of eccleſiaſtical or civil policy; q 
or, to theet à langu 
with ſomie men, Nom the politics eicher of 
Priefts or ſtareſmen. Crit declaration, 
dat „ Eis king dont wah mot of chis world?” 
recorded by John; his cvafion of the ueſti- 
Um, whether at was Yawful-br hot to gtve tri- 


"bite into" Collar, mentioned by che three 
cher evangeliſts his reply to an appheati- 


en chat wi made to. Kim, to interpbſe his 
authority n a queſtion ef property. Mam, 
hd made te à Tuler of à judgt over you?” 
aſeribetl to him by 84 Luke; His deciining 
Tc excteiſe the office of 4 

de cad of che wonlari tukerf in ad tiltery, % 


"rehateil by John; are all imefligrle fgnif- 


he Og IPO ere nn. 
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of confeiente: as, 4Uly, it induces difpolitions 
5 farourable to public rranquillity, a Chriſti- 


| W to lie. 


FS 0 1 
- kad. And with reſpect to Politics, in the 
uſual ſenſe of that word, or diſcuſſions con- 
cerning different forms of government, Chriſ- 
rianity declines every queſtion upon the ſub- 


ject. Whilſt politicians are diſputing about 


monarchies, ariſtocracies, and republics, 
Chriſtianity is alike applicable, uſeful, and 
friendly to them all; inaſmuch as, rR, it 
tends to make men virtuous, and as it is/ea- 
fier to govern good men than bad men un- 


der any ronſtitution: as, adly, it fates obedi- 


ence to government in. ordinary cafes, to be 
not merely a fubmiſſion to force, but a duty 


an's Chief care being, to paſs quierly through 


this world to a better: as, Achly, it prays fot 


communities, and for the governors of eom- 
munities, of whatever deſcription or deno- 
mination they be, with a ſolieitude and frr- 
vency proportioned to the influence which 
they poſſeſs upon human happinefs. All 


_ which, in my opinion, is juſt as it ſhould 
be. Had there been more to be found in 


ſeripture of a political nature, or convertiblè 
to polltical purpoſes, the worſt uſe would 
have been made of it, on W eyer kde l. 


4 . I_ 
- Wi . ae 
: 
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* Fe oaks we conſider Chriſt as 4 
moral. teacher (remembering that this Was 


only a ſeco: mdary part of his office; and that 
morality, by. the nature of the. ſubject, does 
not admit of diſcovery, properly o called) 


when we conſider, either what he taught, or 


what he did not teach, either the ſubſtance 


or che manner of his inſtruction; bis prefer- 


ence of ſolid to popular virtues, of a Charag- 
ter which is commonly deſpiſed, to a cha- 
' rater which is ee cp, his plac+ 


ing, in our licentious vices, the. check 3 in the 
right place, VIZ, upon t the thoughts; ; bis col-. | 


lecting of human duty into two well deviſed 
rules, his repetition of theſe rules, the ſtreſa 
he laid upon them, eſpecially in compariſon 
with poſiti ve duties, and his fixing thereby, 


the ſentiments of his followers; j his excluſion 8 
of all regard to reputation in our devotion 


and alms, and, by parity of reaſon, in our 
other yirtues; when we conſider that his in- 


ſtructions were delivered 1 in a form calculated a 


for. impreſſion, the preciſe purpoſe in his 
ituation.}. to be conſulted: and that they 
were illnſtrated by parables, the choice, and 
55 ſtructure of which would haye been admired 


4 Wy any compeſitigr whatever: when we ob- 


ſerve him free from the uſual ſymptoms o 


— enthuſjaſin, heat and vehemence1 in phony of 
auſteri ty 


ö 
| 
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auſterity.in institutions, and a wild particu» ; 
larity in the deſcriptions of a future. ſtare; 
free alſo from the depravities of his age and 


country, without ſuperſtition amon git the 
moſt ſaperſtitious of men, yet not decryi 


poſitive diſtinctions or external obſeryances, 


but ſoberly recalling them to the Principle 
of their eſtabliſhment, and to their place.in 


the l ſcale of human duties; without ſophiſ 


dry or trifling, amidſt teachers remarkable 
for nothing ſo much, AS frivolous, ſubtleties 
and quibbling expoſitions; 1. candid and fi- | 


beral in his judgment of the reſt of mankind, 
. 3 prope, who e 


ed a ſeparate claim to divine faxour, and, in 
conſequence of chat opinion, . ta Un- 


| charitableneſ;, , partiality, and reftrietign; 


' when we find, in his religion, no ſcheme of 


| building up a hierarchy, or of miniſtering. to 


the, views of human government; in a word, 


| when we compare Chriſtianity, as it came 


from | its author, either with other religions, 


or with itſelf in other bande, the moſt reluc - 
tant underſtanding. will be induced to ac 


knowledge the probity, I. chink alſo, the 


good ſenſe of thoſe, to whom it owes its ori- 


gin; and that ſome regard i is due to the teſß 


timony of ſuch men, when they declare their EY 
krowledge that the religion proceeded from - 


God; 
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God; and when they appeal, for b 
of their aſſertion, to miracles which they 
h ae ood or Wen they far, 2 


-\Perkaps 4 Aualicich which we — in 
che religion, may be thought to prove ſome- 
thing more. They would have been extra- 
ordinary, had the religion come from any 
perſon; from the perſon, from whom it did 8 
come, they arc exceedingly fo. What wag 
Jeſus jn external appearance? a jewiffi pea- 
fat, the ſon of a carpenter, living with his 
father and mother in a remote province of 
 Fateſtine, until the time that he produced 
himfelf in his public character. He had no 
_ maſter to inſtruct or prompt him. He had 
5 read no books, but the works of Moſes and 
te prophets. He Bad viſited no poliſhed ci- 
tics, He had received no leſſons from So- 
crates or Plato; nothing to form in him a 
taſte or judgment, different from that of the 
reſt of his countrymen, and of perfons of 
the fame rank of life with himſelf. ' Suppoſ- | 
ing i to de true, Which it is not, that all his 
points of miorality might bo picked out af 
_ Greek and Roman writings, they were writ- 
| ings” which be had never ſeen. Suppoſing 
them ro be no ys than What ſome or Or 
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a taught in various times and places 
he ande not calle mann ö 


©.» Sw A 


Who e were his DB m the e | 
1 the perſons into whoſe hands rhe religi- 
on came after his death? a few fiſhermen 

upon the lake of Tiberias, perſons juſt as un- 
educated, and for the purpoſe of framing 
rules of morality, as unpromiſing as him— 
ſelf. Suppoſe the miſſion to be real, all this 


IS accounted. for; the unfunableneſs af the f 


authors to che production, of the characters 
to the undertaking, no longer farpriſes us; 
but without reality, it is very difficult to ex- 
plain, how ſuch a fyſtem ſhould proceed 
from fuch perſons. ' Chriſt was not like any 
other carpenter ; he pet een _ | 
any other 3 | 


But che ſubject is not bend we theſe 
obſervations. That portion of it; which is 
moſt reducible to points - of argument, has. 
been ſtated, and I truſt truly. There are, 
however, ſome topics, of a more diffuſe na- 

ture, which: yet deſerve to be . to the 
reader's 8 attention. 


n of. Chriſt 56.9.3 part he. 


morality of the goſpel; one ſtrong” obſerva - 


tion 
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tion! pow which is, that, neither as repre- 2 


| ſented by. His/followers, nor as attacked by 
his enemies, is he charged with any perſonal 
vice. This remark is as old as Origen: — 
_ <PThoygh innumerable lies and calumnies had 


been forged againiſt the venerable Jeſus, none 


had dared to charge him with any intempe- 
rance . Not à reflection upon his moral 
* not an imputation or ſuſpicion of 


any offence againſt purity and chaſtity, ap- 
pears for five hundred years after his birth, 


n chello is m̃ore peculiar chan we 
are apt to imagine. Some ſtain pollutes the 


morals or the morality of almoſt every other | 


% 


teacher; and of every other law-giver *, Ze- 


no the ſtoic; and Diogenes the cynic, fell in- 
to the fauleſt impurities; of Which alſo So- 


crates himſelf was more than ſuſpected. So- 


Jon forbad unnatural crimes to ſlaves. Ly- 


1 - tolerated:theft as aipart of education. 


Plato recommended a community of women. 
Ariſtotle maintained the general right of 
1 war upon Barbarians: The elder 


— Or. Ep. Cell. . 3. Num. 36. ed. Bened. 


5. See many initances Golletled by Grotius de Ver- in h:? 


notes to his Jecond-booky, · ? 16 Pocock's edixion.. ho: 


Cato was remarkable for che ill uſage vf his 
faves . Tounger gave en e 


142 5110 2. A 4 


His wife.” One looſe principle is found in als 
moſt” all the Pagan moraliſte; is diſtinctly, 
however, perceived in the writings of Plato, 
Reno phon, Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, and 
that 1s, tlie allowing, and even the recom- 
mending to their diſciples a compliance with 
the religion, and with the religious rites, of 
every country into which they came. In 
ſpeaking of the founders of new inſtitutions, 
we cannot forget Mahomet. His licentious 
tranſgreſſions of his own licentious rules; his 
abuſe of the character which he aſſumed, if 
of the power which he had acquired, for the 
| purpoſes of perſonal and privileged indul- 
gence; his avowed claim of a ſpecial permiſ- 
ſion from heaven of unlimited ſenſuality, is 
known to every reader, as it is confeſſed by 
every writer, oft che Moſlem ſtory. SF 


" Secondly; in the hiſtbties which are left 
us of Jeſus Chriſt, although very ſhort, and 
although dealing in narrative, and not in ob- 
ſer vation or panegyric, we pereeive, beſide 
the abſence of every appearance of vice, traces 
of devotion,” humility,” benignity, mildneſs, 
patience, prudence. I ſpeak of traces of theſe 
qualities, becauſe the qualities themſelves are 
to be collected from incidents; inaſmuch as 
he terms are never uſed of Chriſt' in the gol- 


| 4 | pels, 
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59 pels, nor is any formal charaRter, of bim 


n i part. of the New Teſimyang, -. 


| "Thus we fre the Ava, of his mind, in in 
his frequent, retirement to ſalitary prayer *, * 
in his habitual giying of thanks 1. in his re- 
ference of the beauties and operations. of na- 
ture to the bounty of proy idence ; in his 
- tarneſt addreſſes to his Father, more parti- 
 cuſarly chat ſhort, but ſolemn one before the 
B Ram ah Beek Ce ant Fn 
the deep piety of his behaviour! in the gargen, 
on the laſt evening. of his life J; his humility, 
in bis conſtant-reproof of cantentions for fu= 0 
periority || ; the benignity and affectionateneſs 
of his temper in his kindneſs to children *; 
in the. tears. which. he ſhed over his Re 
country ; and uponthedeath of his friendf p 
in his noticing of the widow's mite t. in his 


parables of the good Samaritan, of che un- 
grateful ſervant, and of the phariſce and pub- 
licany of which parables no one but a-man of 
hummhixy could have been the author: the 
mildueſ and lenity of his character is diſco- 
Fel vered, „hebe of 2 ee of 


"ji Mat: xiv. 23. ix, 8 Arey bs." A 
” Þ Wat. 7 25. "Mark vil, 6. ls eas: Luke 26, 48. 
1 Mat; vi. 26, 28. John 2 41. (' n, 
. Marz ir. 33. . Ib. x. 16. a 
9 8 xix 41, * Joby 3 xi, 55: 3 Mark ri. 1. 
2 1 5 | his 


0 * 
his ditciples at the Sama rinan village, in lis 
expoſtulation with — in his prayer: for 


his cniemies at the moment of his-fuffering ,. 


which, though it has been ſince, very pro- 
perly and frequently i mitated, was then, 1 
apprehend, new. His pradznee is diſcer ned, 
where prudence is moſt wanted, in his con- 


duct upon trying occaſions, and in anſwers 


to artful queſtions. Of theſe the following 
are examples: His withdrawitig, in various 
inftances, from che firfr kinptes of ü 
mutt 5. and with" che expreſs” care, * as ap- 

pears from. St. Matthews , or. "hats 
od miniſtry in quietneſs; his dectining of 


every ſpecies of niterfercrce with” the civil 


affiirs of the" country, which" Alipab wn fs 


_ rhanifelte#'by His conduct it the tale of the 
. womati caught in adulter) J, and in his fe- 
pulſe of the application which was made to 


him; to inter poſe His decifivn aboor.. a Uiſpu- 
ted Thhetitahce ““; his Judiciovs, yer, as' it 


ſhould fem, ' atiprepared anſwers, will be 
_ eviifefſedin'thecaſe of the Roman tribute T, 
in the difficulty concerning the interfering. 
relations of u future u e te him 


ix do} 4 


® Luke i ix. 85 we John xix. + «hy ph "Luke 233i. 4- 
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Hicks Hufbackiie of «- 3 args | 
ed ſeven brethren ; and, more eſpecially, in 
his reply to thoſe ho demanded from him 
an explanation of the authority by which he 
acted, which reply conſiſted, in propound- 
ing a queſtion to them. ſituated between che 
very difficuſties, into which: they: Es inſi- 
TI eadeavouring: to dra bn Faq: 5 


el . ep 17 


., Our Sci leffoms, beſide What {oY 
nom been. remmrked. in them, coughs, and 
that oftentimes by very affecting repreſenta- 
| rions, {pon ſome o of the \moſt;;ntereſf * 
'Y 2 9 "human d duty, and of | men me Far 
1 155 0 ks . 


„ ppon 1 4 
1D 955 e a enen 
-denial, . 

e in 


Sat he ee re, chin men- 
Wh, ip $h, the neceſſcy, of mgralobed; 


2 a K 23 7922 Pe 2/6 ſq. 
Mack viii. 38. Mat. vi. eee. 2 8 8 
* — *. 1 Mat. v. 9. 


Ai. 30. Met. 1 unge Nur. 13. Xt BEEE 6 
13 Ul . > *. . . e 85 .. . ; 
kf Jobn Iv. 23 * 3 n 
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ence, -and the direQing of chat obedience to 

3 and principle of the law, inſtead of 
ſeeking for evaſions in e W 

on of its term . 


1 


I we extend pin to other parts 
of che New Teſtament, we may offer, as 
amongſt the beſt and ſhorteſt rules of life, 
or, which is the ſame thing, deſcriptions of 

- virtue, that have ever been n 5 
eee, n Jab ods tilbofga- 


FIC ICY 3 64... 11 7 s: 2114 ; 0 N itil Fr 6 
* kure religions and undefiled, before 
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iction, 
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1211 Now the end of: PO "WE. eee" 
charity, out of à pure heart, and a good 
N on wink nhicigged 4: DT 
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w For abs S God that bringeth - 
ee hath appeared to all men, teaching 
us, that, denying ungodlineſs ard , worldly 
luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſty, 
and godly; 1 10 this preſent ONT TALL I 


18. 4 3+ lg 1 7611 
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Enumerations of virtues and vices, and 
dhoſe f uffelentiy accurate, and unqueſtion- | 
ably Juſt, are given by 2 do it con- 

verts in three ſeveral epiſtles * = 


[The faRFchini}bf trolliinids and Wives.” 
of parents and children; uf maſters and ſer- 
vants, of Chriftian teachers and their flocks, 
er Fo efnsft Din} dir Gubjodtayiato Kt Forth! 
by the fanie® writer f, nor indeed with che 
coptoſneſs, the detail, or che diſtinctneſt, eff 
a Möräliſt, who ſhould, in theſe days, fit® 
d to write chapters upon the ſubjed, but 
with the beating rules and Prinefples in 
e att; aud "Wore All with truth, afld With 
ny) A OHH. 5 aeg A 2 
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rament 18 replete: with Hiety 26 thy” wi 
wirre c:almoſt.- Sm ro heathen noi 
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The , af the, writes of \the New TH 


| I MAKE this 3 to _ 2 
putting dowu many paſſages, and noticing 
many circumſtances, which no writer hat- 
ever was likely to have forged; and which 
no writer would have choſen to appear in 
his bock, who had been careful to preſent 
the ſtory in the moſt unexceptionable form, 
or who had thought himſelf at liberty to 
' carve and mould the particulars of that ſtory, 
according to his choice, or according to his 
: SORE of W Rods Mite | 


2 A trorig and 8 3 of 0 
fairneſs of the evangeliſts, offers itſelf in their 
account of Chriſt's reſurrection, namely, in 

their unanimouſly ſtating, that, after hewas 

_ riſen, he appeared to his diſciples alone. - 

do not mean, that they have uſed the exclu- 
ſtve word alone; but that all the inſtances 
which they have recorded of his appearance, 

are inſtances of appearance to his diſciples; 
"mu their W. upon it, ns Ons 
fd: e to 


* 


; 8 3 * 3660 : 
IN -19it, are confined, to. this enn and 
| Ae e r cher, Peter is made to ſay, 
Fig Sed raiſed up the third day, and ſhow- 
5 Sf openly, mot to all the, people, but to 
- witneſſes choſen before; of. God, even to us, 
Ve ud eat and drink with him after he roſe = 
vom, the dend. „The commoneſt uner- 
N ga muſt have. pergeived, that the hif- | 
5 tory 126 the reſurrection weuld have come 4 
Wi more advantage, if chey had related that 
EY Joluy/apprares, after he was rifon, to his foes | 
eld as bis friends, to the feribesan@ pha- = 
Tien the Jewiſh council, andthe Roman | 
| governor 3 of. even if they had aſſerted rhe 
| public appearance of Chryift in generabunqua- . 
Ußeg terms, without noticing, as hey have 
_ © dons, the preſence of his diſciples lpon-each . 
_ - .._ occaſion, and noticing it in fach-a manner as 
taonlead hein readers to ſuppoſe that none butt 
_ diffipleacmene: preſenk. They con häve re- 
pP;reſtessd, income way; a well as the other. 
And Heir paint had been, to hate the 
eigen helieved, whether true or falſt; if 
chey hadifabricated the ſtery ah initib, d f 
they had Hern diſpoſec, either to have deli- 
n 5 
; „ An huh @|vpicenby ws we bender 
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able as they! vadis f hr ard if they had 
thought ef a thing: Hut of tlie truth ot the | 
caſe, as- hey under ſtocdꝰ and” believed it 2 
chey would in theiv account of "Chriſt's fo- 
Feral appearanees after his reſurrection, ar 
ſeaſt Have omitted this reſtrictioni & this 
diſtance of time, the account ad we have it 
1 fer llaps more credible than it would bade 


been the dthed way; becauſe this manifeſta- 


tion of the hiſtoriam's candour; is of more 
advantage to/their teſtimony, thanſthe diſſer- 
cence. im the circumſtances of che account 
| would have been to the nature of tlie evidence; 
But this is an effect which the — 1 
ch not forefee 7 and 1 thitik chat it 
by no means the caſe at this 7 7 75 bel o the ; 
books were compoſed. 4555 l 4 
„ GAIT elf {43+ Mon. Ur ft V 
_ 7 Gibbon Slag . 
neſd of the Koran, from the confefflors WMH 
it contains, to the apparent) diſadvantuge ß 
che Mahometan / cauſe v. The fue deftnde 5 
vinditates the genuineneſt of our gyſpelsz uhu 
without prejudioe to the cauſo at all?) 
. „ + a4 wits. ii ad bed TM, 
| There: are ſome; other inftances in wl, 
the evangeliſts hongſilymrelate what; alicyamaſt 
have. perceived, would. makeragainſtationl-- 
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fervation, perhaps, halds concerning the apoſ- 
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"4 at VR of . wth B Füge meſfage 
f prefer ve ed by Sk. farthew and 5 Luke. (xi. 
; Rk 7 _ when John had heard, in 

e priſoh, tlie works of Chriſt beten te f 
Bis diſciples; and £: —_ unto wm." Art thou he 
that ſhould ore, or look we for another? 
Jo confeſs,” flill more to ſtate, that John the 
© Baptiſt had his doubts concerning the cha- 
racter of Jeſus, could not but afford a handle 
to cavil and objection. But truth, like ho- 
Aeſty, neglects appearances. The ſame ob- 


tacy of Judas“. 63 fi ns nd 5 TH 


— 
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FA aper e theſe expo of fair eomerl: 
Ae remarkable words of St. Marth thew, in his ; account of 
HAIR! he Galilean' mountain ; ; and when 


f 33 him; 5 ſome! dt ted f. 1 
. »davelnce-: Hawdyere: been, convinced, hy phat is ſpbſęrved 


erning this ſage t in Dr Townſend's diſcourſe upon 
Nan kes 6 tranfüction, As Telated' by St. Mat- 


e was Flally ir Chin appetred firſt at a Uiflance ; 


- His gen part! pf e company, the, moment they ſaw him, 


: . as t. 4. e, pon this firſt diſtant 1 view 
bf 1 on, N ee n tame up 5 to'them, 


r that tbe doubt; therefore, was 3 


eee ora women, and þpon his being ſeen at 


rard dif led by - his nearer ap- 
r into converſation with fro ae 
| > * + Page CRE Ke, 
eit. led Kau write & Incw; 8 
"This intimates, that, when he firſt appeared, it was at a diſ- 
- tagee, at leaſt from many of the ſrectators. (Ib. p. 197.) 5 


h 7 

ohn vi. 66. From that time many. of 

waer wang. back, A Na: n6.more 
with, "Was. it che part of a,writer, who | 
deal tin e and Ae to pat d down. : 
34 i ancedate? , | BAE a olg Wb. 4 | 


Or tis, hich laue kad preſerved (ail. 
59.) 4 he did not many mighty n 77 
decaufe'of their unbelief,” 0 11 
: n. 9 Draft N 24 81 ROY ” "Fo. pi $1 8 2J 
"Again, in thy Ane evangeliſt (v. 17,18), 
Think not that Lam come to deſtro the 
law or che prophets; I am not come to de- 
ſtroy, but to fulfil; for, verily, 1 * unto 
you, till heaven and earth paſs, one jot, or 
one tittle, Thall in no wiſe paſs 1 from the law, | 
till all be fulfilled.“ At the time the goſpels 
were  written,- the apparent tendency of 
Chriſt's miſſion was to 1 the zuthori-. 
ty of the Moſaic code, and it was fo confi- 
dered by the Jews e 1K. 4% very 
5 improbable, therefore, that, without the con- 
Araint of truth, Matthew ſhould” have” Akri 
bed a ſaying. to Chriſt, which, primo antuitu, 
_ralitated” with che judgment We" the age in 
which © his. goſpel Was written. bs. ; Marcion 
thought this text; ſo objectio ' e, that | e 
altered the words, ſo as to invert = ſenſe 
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TRL a * Jews from | OFDM 
until — adds, and fome believed t 
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av 7 My . n i l. 92 od; things i 
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5 weer neter bee. 
9 ho Ack. io tet ts g: nstu e Ser 
ip isa ad et 0, fn. 


be fol Wing. I think, arc. base Which 
| was very unlikely to have preſented ther; . 
ſelxes to the mind ee a fahnlit. 


M, N , 0 Fn. ah 1 75 be 
unto them, KEY y 1 LY OY: 
faith and doubt not, 7 not o ly 
which is done unto the Aig-rree, .Þ ut als: * 
ye ſhall fay unto this mountain, is By u e- 
moved, and be thou caſt into dhe! ſea © It 
be done; all things wharſoever ye ak 2 
in prayer, believing, it thafl be bene 
appears to me very Improbable, that 
words fhould Have. been Put Into . 
mouth, if he had not analy 
Theterm'® faith,” as" Bert ut | 
rightly interpreted of confidence ir 1 
ternal notice, by which che apoſtles ware, ad 
monifhed* of their power! ro p 
ticular 1 miracle. 1 5 this er 
che fene of the text 1 
: words, e 


no writer would 
olficioully. 3 
995 cb bu bedr e 1 Ar 


e ee 20, Luke xvii. 6. Fes 
Is Luke 
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DN (598. ) Ee 
-:1Dd&keit/ 59. And he Ründwünrdhipdcher, 
follow mez but he: fſaid, Lord) fuffer ink, 
frſtj ot go and bury my father Jeſus ſaid 
untb hum, let che dead bur y their dead hut 
go thiulbnd preach the kingdom of God#.P 
This anſwer, though very expreſſive of the 
tranſoenderit importance of religious / oon 
icerns, was apparently harſh and repülſive; 
And ſuch as would not hive Been made for 
Chriſt, if he had not really uſed itt At leaſt, 
ſome other inſtance would have been choſen. 
| Ft M3693 787 757 gd kt fa „ * Kilo 
| ty Toto 44. ir dle Bine en- 
a 1 'to * 405 been the! pro- 
I 3 af 4 tifice, or of a a cold forgery: — 


u I fay unte you, that whoſtever is an- 


„ wich his brother, witkbnt à cane, mall 
de in danger of [HE Judgment . 4d colo 
"ere hal Tay to his Brother, Rack, fall be 
wit dangtt of the council; but whoſoever 
a Hy, chou fool; thall Ke. in dauger of 
"AMfre" (Gehicinz),” Nat. v 42 is 
No /+6g8ht,” and well ealtulated for 

ütpoſe ef impreſnön, but inconfiſtent 
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Inde ſhort reply af ou Lord to Maryfag- 
dalen after bis reſurrection (John xxx 16, % 
Teuch me not. for am not yer;aſcended 

unto my Father, in my option, muſt have 
been founded ina reference or alluſion -10 
me prior qonverſatidng for the want bf 
knowing which his meaning is hidden from 
us. This very obſourity, however; is a-provk | 
of genuinenets. No one would have forged 
fuch an r * ae Hef arl TAE) 
401 NH UE Ry 85 re rt 0 Strict 

John vi. The whole of the converſation, 
nen by this chapter is, in the higheſt 4 
degree, unlikely to be Tape ec, 
the part of our Saviour's reply between the 
fiftieth and the fifty-eighth verſe. I, need 
only put down the firſt ſentence; 1 am the 

_ living bread Which came down fem heaven, 
if any man eat of chis bread, gal, Jive 
lor ever; and the bread that wil kim 
dan leſh, which, 1 will giye for the Kigof 
| the world.” Without Calling in, queſtion 
ww expoſitions that have ee ee = 
pPaſſage, we may be per mitted r9.fay 
labours under an obſcurity ein which | 
impoſſible to beheve chibday one, 7 de : 
ſpeeches for the perſons of his narrative, 
would have voluntarily involved them. That 
dis diſcourſe was obſcure even at the time, 


18 


5 Fg 394 * TI 
ingontelicdchr aha an Who has. n 
i, when he galls us at che consluſion, that 
mann of oun Lords diſcipics, when they had 
bear chis, enen. 
5 dean hear it df 2415 brag It; l Dol 
ee nne eie eee, 
8 hriſt s raking af ayoung child, and ple - 
ing it in tha mid&of his contentious diſviples 
[Mat. xviii. 8. M chongh as deciſtvs a proc 
as any could be, of the benignity of his tem- 
per, and very expreſſive of the character f 
_ the, religion; which he wilhed to ineulcnte, 


Vas nat by any means an obvious thinghts 


Nor am I acquainted with any thing mw” 
| ba ths which reſembles . | oth; 
8 . N 4774 n 

The 9 of the A" EI he Eu- 
: chariſt bears ſtrong internal marks of genu- 
incneſs, If it eee eee pee e 
Deen mere tyll- ; It mould have come gearer 

1 celebrating the rite, as 
= ed very early. in Qhriſtian 

. andat would have been, more for- 
Mal chan it 8. In che forged pieces called 
xþ<:apoſtalic ld ions, che apoſtles. are: 
made .o. . ENJOUN mag Pata of ther ritual, 
which Nas in uſc in the ſecond and third cen 
tpgies, Michias, much particularity,. mor 
dern . am 1 


bd 1 


7. 


a) 1 
the hiddory of dw Lord's Capper, wv tead 
wid St.) Matthew's goſpel, chere is mor ſo 
much as che commund to- repear fe. "Pins; 
fuccly, [looks Vike untlengnedmeſe. chin 
alſo char che difficulty, ariſing from the o 
_ culenels of Arif e expreſhon*” © this is m 
body would have been avcidecl im a mad 
up Rory. I allow. that <hs/explication of 
 theſerwords,: given by Proteſtants, is ſetis- 
factory z but it is dedneed from a diligent 
compariſun of che worde in queſtion; with: 
formas f enpreſhon uſd in feripture; and 
eipegially b Chic; uren other occaſions. 
No writer would; arbi and unneceſſa- 
ry, have thus gaſt im his weadler 's a dif- 
ficulty, which, to ſay the leaſt, it key x : 

E u tom to clear up. Oy 


11,8. Ae engt METH 15; 45 15 if 


Now wane be obſerved, G ables 
Sunn whieh is built upon theſe examples; 
extends hoch co the authentibity of the bade, 
And ite the truth of the narrative; for it is 

improbable, that the forger of a hiſtdry in 

due name of another mould inſert ſuch uf 
_ ſages into ir and it is improbable alfo. thut 
the perſont hee names the buoks heir, 


Huck Palſages ; or even l. 
low theft a\ ee Work, if they had 


not believed chem te ä 1 
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| thoſe, who are: conſcious of impoſture; no 
| endeayour to reconcile the reader's s mind o 
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be. beg le a to bi cite allo. es 11 
Ute f 
elfed the reflection, which 
mples no now brought forward were in- 


yer ame into, the mind of theſe: writers, 
to conſider how this or the other action would 
Spy to mankind, og what objectiuns might 

be raiſed upon chem. ; 175 without all 
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- Yppear' Watts "ap not.” If the redet will 
not believe their teſtimon only; thet&' 16 8 bs 
for it: tlicy” cell che truth, and attend? to 
hi ele. Surly WIS lc Hike Gs 
ty, and chat they "publiſhed nHäching to che 
world but WHat e be ieved themfelbes.“ 
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© Mark ix, 24. Jeſus, Gil unto him, if | 
| ty canſt believe, all things, are. poſſible to 
him that believeth. And ſtraightway the 
father of the child cried out, and ſaid with 
2 Lord, I believe, help thou mine un- 
belief.” PM The ſtruggle i Mok che father's on 


9 T1329. 119W- 21:11 
between nen or 4 10 pr clery ation © 


8 I child,” 8 of 1 invo [yncary EASE 54 
Chriſt's Power to heal him is 1 refſed 85 
” With 4 an 1 0 ? eality whic ud. ardl; 
50 210) Horn uld. hardly 
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fi 5 1201 0 12 bat 85 
Aga Phe i. oo the & ernels.0 the 
"i 1 151915 
i : ple 0 TE Fuß 2421 it ge ruſalem, and 
| r deman A hort time afterwards, of his 
crucifixion, 5 he did 1 ot turn out what 
they expected Hal, to be, o far from afford- 


ing 
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8 ae tp nn 
favdur, in exacd- agrenment wilt! mauve ond 7 
__ witl-expurience, az the flux 2 r AM 2 
[ER wire: * Ringe e un ihn, * 
7 51 Ft. j r 283.1609 AN 
e ters nt Pharifedsr rejecting Chris, N 
whilſt many of the common people received 
bim Was the ect, which, in-thethen fate 
off Jewilh' prtj tives, I ſhould, have expected, 
Ad e bel with wi h g. zho- 
Chriſt's miſſion, kept themſelves. in counte- I 
nance, and with which alſo they anſwered 
the arguments of thofe who favoured it} is 
_  precifely the reaſon, which ſueh men uſually Dy 
__give:—* Have an of the Scribes or Phari- Ge 
ee har” her vir. a8. 
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125 3 Lies e at the well 
(Jan! Iv: 290, Chriſt had furpriſed the Sama- 8 
ritan woman, with an alluſion to a fingle 
| particular. i in her domeſtic ſituation, thou 
haſt had five huſtands, and. he, whom thou 
now haſt, is not thy kuſband” The woman; 
. foon! after this, ran back to the city, and 
called out to der neighbours, Come, ſce a 
man which told me all things that ever Tidid.” 
This exaggeration. appears to me very natu- 
ral; eſpecially. e Wo: 
90 * n 52 2 N p 
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inch which. dhe woman may be fuppoſed.ts S 
hes eto a $255.55 42 bee 
r- N „tr ITY 5 115 14 RR Pat | | 
— efalileryrimcuming 2 diſtin» - 
rium upon the wont nrighbeur, in the pre- 
cept.**. thou ſhajt lone; thy neighbor; as thy = 
„was no leſs natural han aut Saviour's | 
anſwer was decifive and fatzafactony: ukez = 
29). The lawyer of the New 12 © ” 
WA be EINER ag a Jewilh Wk: |: WE 


| "The Yehaviour: ot Gallo, Ads. With 3 
| —175 and of Feſtus, xxv. 11 19 have been 8 
e "DR e. 1185 8 MOT 4 
e 3 N 
. n © * Paul'h ith "> 
throughout the whole of his hiſtory; the 
warmth and activity of his 2eal, firſt againſt, 
and then for Chriſtianity, carries with 1 VP 700 
much of eee, of truth. 0. (2531 1 2 
noc; 10 11 * 147: 1 100 131 it ml i 4 15 
e e alfs ſame proptieier, as theyi may. 3 
be. called; obſervable 3 in the goſpels, that is, 5 2 
circuinſtances ſeparately ſairing with the 40 5 
ation, character, and intention of their 1 18. Ws ol 
ſpachve authors, . V 
n Vea 211 of cas. 118117 ; 1383 Fa Wk 9 A | 
bt G e se be | 
and did not join Chriſt 8 ſociety 1 
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3 409 by . 
_ Gant os after Chriſt had coine into 
Galilee to preach, has given us very little of 
his hiſtory prior to that period. St. John, 
who had been converted before, and Who 
rrrote to ſupply omiſſions in the other goſ- 
pels, relates ſome remarkable particulars, 
which had taken place Wm * 
ee eee „b MEL $2569" en 


St. Matthew: 2 — i) ED N . BY 
"of the Phariſces againſt the diſciples of Jeſus | 
for eating with unclean hands.“ St. Mark 
has alſo (vii. 1.) recorded the ſame tranſaction 
(taken probably from St. Matthew, ) but with 
| this addition, for the Phariſees, and all the 
Jews, except they waſh their. hands often, 
eat not, holding the tradition of the. elders; ; 
and when they come from. the market, ex- 
cept they waſh they eat not; and many 
other things there be which they have receiv- 
ed to hold, as the waſhing of cups and pots, 
brazen veſſels, and of tables.” Now St. 
"Matthew was not only a Jew himſelf, but it 
18 evident, from the whole ſtructure of his 
_ goſpel, eſpecially from his numerous refe-. | 
rences to the Old Teſtament, that he wrote 
for Jewiſh readers. The above * 


ee aun ont vel i 5 705. N 


(40 d "Me 
Rn 07” PRINTED? q 
as not being wanred-by che readers, whom he 
addreſſed: But in Mark, hoe, Whatever 
F uſa he might mae, Matthew's baoſpd,. 
intended his on narrative for a general. 
culation und who himſelf tuavelled aa diſtas, 
countries in ther ſervice. of che religiaty.chts | 
ms properly added. * 0206 02 BY ab * 
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* HE Spied? eipreſted by tis! üitie . 
apply principally to the Coffpäfiſüm of the = 
 thiee frſt goſpela with iat br St- John! dit 
is known to every readet of” ſeriy „chat : 
the pallages 1 4; Hiſtory pri BY | 
St. Aenne Ses ex bot Hit pafhon and fes 
date, forthe be cken e gn bat a= 
Which zfe delivered by the other evangelilks 
And I chin ThE tie e 
ference to be the true one, vi th& 882 J 
| wrote after the reſſ, and. te ſupply What he 
ee omiſſions in their narratives, of 
Fg D 4 which 
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492. ) 
which the 1 were our Saviour" con- 
ferences with the Jews of Jeruſalem, and his 

diſcourſes to his apoſtles at his laſt ſupper. 
But what J obſer ve inthe compariſon of thefe . 
| ſeveral accounts is, that; „although actions and 
diſeourſes are aſcribed to Chriſt dy St. John, 
in general different from what are given to 
* him by the other evangeliſts, yet, under this 
* diverſity, there is a ſimilitude of manner, 
vrhich indicates that the actions and diſcour- 
ſes proceeded from the ſame perſon. I ſhould 
have laid little ſtreſs upon a repetition of actions 
ſubſtantially alike, or of diſcourſes contain- 
ing many of the ſame expreſſions, becauſe 
that is a ſpecies of reſemblance, which would 
either belong to a true hiſtory, or might 
eaſily be imitated in a falfe one. Nor do 
. . deny, that a dramatic writer is able to ſuſtain 
— propriety and diſtinction of character, through 
a great variety of ſeparate incidents and ſitu- 
| | - ations. * But the evangeliſts were not dra- 
matic writers; nor poſſeſſed che talents of dra- 
"matic writers; nor will it, I believe, be ſuf- 
pected, that they ffudicd uniformity of cha- 
racter, or ever thought of any ſuch thing, 
in the perſon who was the ſubject of their 
Hiſtories. Such uniformity, if it exiſt; is 
on their part caſual; and if there be, as 1 
e ang there is, a | perceptible * 
01 
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of manner, in paſſages, and between diſ- 
courſes, which are in themſelves extremely 


diſtinct, and are delivered by hiſtorians writ- 


ing without any imitation of, or reference to. 
one another, it. affords a juſt preſumption, 
chat theſe are, what they profeſs to be, the 
actions and the diſcourſes of the ſame real 
perſon; that the evangeliſts wrote from fact, 
and not from imagination. The article in 
which I find this agreement moſt ſtrong, 1 is. 


in our Sayiour's mode of teaching, and in 


chat particular property of it, which conſiſts 
in his drawing of his doctrine from the oc- 


caſion; or, which is nearly the ſame. thing, 


e reflections from the objects and inci- 


dents before him, or turning a particular 


diſcourſe then paſſing into 1 e of 
S inſtruction. 6 


by will = my d to point out t this 


manner in the three firſt evangeliſts; and then 
to enquire, whether it do not Spear alſo, in 


| ſeveral examples of Chriſt's OS pre- 
ſerved * St. In. 5 . & 

The * will Wan in «ob following 
quoration, that the italic letter contains the 


reflection, the common letter the LD or 
| occaſion from which it ſprings. . 


parry 
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Mat. xii. 49, 50: Then they ſaid unto 
him, behold thy mother and thy brethren 
ſtand without, deſiring to ſpeak with thee. 
But he anſwered, and ſaid unto him that 
told him, Who is my mother? and who are 

my brethren? And he ſtretched forth his 

hands towards his diſciples, and ſaid, Be- 
hold my mother and my brethren; for 20ho- 
ſeever ſhall do the will of my F. ather which is 
in heaven, the Noe is my eee and Hier, an ang 
mother.” 


Mat. xvi. 5. And when his Aiſles 
were come to the other ſide, they had forgot- 
ten to take bread; then Jeſus ſaid unto them, 
Tale heed, and beware of the leaven of the 
Phariſees, and of the Sadduceet. And they 
_ reaſoned among themſelves, ſaying, it is be- 
cauſe we have taken no bread.—How is it 

that ye do not underſtand, that F ſpake it 
not to you concerning bread, that ye ſhould 
beware of the leaven of the Phariſees, and 

of che Sadducees? Then underſtood they 
how that he bade them not beware of the leaven 
of bread, but of the DocTRINE of the Fba- 
riſeet and Ll the Sadducees.”" | | 
| W b. I 2, 10, 11. 159—20. Then 
came to Jeſus Scribes and Phariſees, which 


+» Apo trend Vo. 
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| were of Jeruſalem, ſaying, Why do thy diſ- 


ciples tranſgreſs the traditions of the elders ? 
for they waſh not their hands when they 
eat bread, And he called the multitude, 


and ſaid unto them, Hear and underſtand, 


not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man, 
but that which cometh out of the mouth, this 
defileth a. man.—Then anſwered . Peter, and 
ſaid unto him, declare unto us this parable. - 
And Jeſus ſaid, Are ye alſo yet without un- 
derſtanding? Do ye not yet underſtand, that 
whatſoeyer entereth in at the mouth, goeth 


into the belly, and is caſt out into the draught? 


but thoſe things which proceed out of the 
mouth come forth from the heart, and they 
defile che man; for out of the heart proceed evil 


thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 


falſe witneſs, blaſphemies ; theſe are the things 
which defile a man, but to eat with unwaſhen 
hands defileth not a man. Our Saviour, upon 


this occaſion, expatiates rather more at large 


than uſual, and his diſcourſe alſo is more di- 


.vided, but the concluding ſentence brings | 
back the whole train of thought to the inci= 


dent in the firſt verſe, viz. the obj urgatory 
queſtion of the Phariſees, and renders it evi- 


dent that the whole prong from that cir- 


cumſtance. 


: o 


Mark 
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Mark x. 13, 14. 15. And they brought P 

young children to him; that he ſhould touch 
them, and his diſciples rebuked thoſe that 
brought them; but when Jeſus ſaw it, he 
was much difpleaſed, and faid unto them, 
Suffer the little children to come unto me, 

and forbid them not, for of fuch is the king- 

dom of God: verily I ſay un'o you, whoſoever | 

ſhalt not receive the kingdom of God as a little 

_ 2 wn pop: not enter therein. a) : 


Mark i i. 16, 17. Now as 5 his walked by 
the ſea of Galilee, he ſaw Simon and Al 
drew his brother caſting a net into the ſea, 
for they were fiſhers; and Jeſus ſaid unto 
them, Come ye On me, and I vill male 9 
bee”:  =_ * . | 


Luke xi. 27. es And | it came to paſs as he 

| fake theſe . a certain woman of the 

company lift up her voice and ſaid unto him, 

Bleſſed is the womb that bare thee, and the 
paps which thou haſt ſucked; but he ſaid, 


Tea, rather ble e 755 they, that hear _ word 
SF Cod, and OY 1. | 


8 a 


5 * 


, Luke xiii. 1-5. e were prefent _ 
that ſeaſon ſome that told him of the Gali- 
5 Juns, whoſe blood Pilate had mingled with 
| their 


( 407 } | 
"their facrifices; and Jeſus anſwering, ſaid 1 
unto them, . Suppoſe ye that theſe Galileans mere 
Ennert above all the Galileans, becauſe they: fuffer- | 
ed ſuch things ? I tell you nay, but —_ Je re- 


ane all _ pare, ” / 


Luke xiv. 1 15. '« And Dl one * them, 


that ſat at meat with him, heard theſe things, 
he ſaid unto him, Bleſſed is he that ſhall eat 


bread in the kingdom of God. Then ſaid 


he unto him, 4 1g man made a great ſuß- 


ber, and bade many, The parable is ra- 
ther too long for 3 but affords a ſtrik- 
ing inſtance of Chriſt's manner of raiſing a 


diſcourſe from the occaſion. Obſerve alſo in 
the ſame chapter, two other examples of ad- 
vice, drawn from the circumſtances of the 


entertainment, and the behaviour of * 


gueſts, 


— + ” 
2 : Me 


We will now ſee, how this manner diſco- | 


vers itſelf in St. Jobn 't hiſtory of Chriſt. 


| John vi. 26. « And when they had found 


him on the other fide of the ſea, they faid 


unto him, Rabbi, when cameſt thou hither ? 
Jeſus anſwered them, and faid, Verily I ſay 
anto you, ye ſeek me not becauſe ye ſaw the 


_— but becauſe ye did eat of the loaves 


and 


( 468 ) 
ak were filled. Labour not for the meat which | 
Periſbetb, but for that meat which enduretb unto 


W Efe, which the Son *. man Jhall oo 
anto * to 


John iv. 12. Art thou greater than our 


flacher Abraham, who gave us the well, and 


_ drank thereof himſelf, and his children, and 
His cattle? Jeſus anſwered and ſaid unto her 
(che woman of Samiaria), whoſoever -drink- 
eth of this water ſhall thirſt again, but ho- 

foever drinketh of the water that T ſhall give him, 
ſhall never thirſt; but the water that I ſhall give 
bim, ſhall be in him à well of water, fringing up 
ow OY N. 3 8 


"John iv. 31. In the mean while, his diſs 
5 eiples prayed him, ſaying, Maſter, eat; but 
he ſaid unto them, I have meat to eat that 
ye know not of. Therefore ſaid the diſciples 
one to another, Hath any man brought him 
| ought: to eat? Jeſus ſaith unto them, My meat 
is, to do the will of him. that 125 me, and to fin gf 
bir work. AED 


..Jolin i IX. 1=5: « And af o Jeſs paſſed by 
he faw a man which was blind from his 
birth: and his diſciples aſked him, ſaying, 
es SRO or his n that he 

E a was 


( 49 ) 
was born blind? Jeſus anſwered, neither 
hath this man ſinned; nor his parents, But 
that the works of God ſhould be made mani- 
feſt in him. I muſt work the works of him that 
Sent me, while it is day; the mght cometh, oben 
wo man can work. As long as . 
1 n of the world. 


-Jokia f ix. 3816. 1 hand that they 
| had caſt him (the blind man above mention- 
ed) out; and when he had found him, he 
ſaid unto him, Doſt chou believe on the Son 
of God? And he anſwered and ſaid, Who is 
he, Lord, that I might believe on him? And 
Jeſus {ſaid unto him, Thou haſt both ſeen 
him, and it is he that talketh with thee. And 
he ſaid, Lord, I believe, and he worſhipped - 

him. And Jeſus ſaid, For judgment I am 
7 > come into this world, that they which ſee not might 
fee, and that they which ſee might be made blind.” 


All that the reader has now to do, is to 
compare the ſeries of examples taken from 
St. John, with the ſeries of examples taken 
from the other evangeliſts, and to judge whe- 
ther there be not a viſible agreement of man- 
ner between them. In the above quoted paſ- 
ſages, the occaſion is ſtated, as well as the 
reflection. They ſeem therefore the moſt 


proper 1 


, 
proper for che purpoſe of our argument. A 
large, however, and curious collection has 
been made by different writers“, of inſtan- 
ces, in which it is extremely probable, that 
Chriſt ſpoke in alluſion to ſome object, or 
| ſome oceaſion then before him, though the 
| mention of the occaſion, or of the object, be 
| 
| 


omitted in the hiſtory.. I only obſerve that 
- thefe inſtances are common to 80 e r | 
ma the other three. ho vidk df 
1 10 80 let e 4d ua an 35. 
200 clnda ahia jy by remarking, that 
| nothing of chis manner is perceptible in the 
| ſpeeches. recorded in the Acts, or in any other 
bes choſe which are attributed to.Chriſt, and 
that, in truth, it was a very unlikely manner 
for a forger or fabuliſt to attempt; and a 
manner very difficult for any writer to exe- 
cute, if he had to, ſupply all the materials, 
both the incidents, and the obſervations up- 
on them, out of his own head. A forger or 

a fabuliſt would have made for Chriſt, dif- 
courſos exhorting to virtue and diſſuading 

from vice in general terms. It would never 

have: entered into the thoughts of either, to 

have crowded together ſuch a number of al- 

luſions, to e yn _ other. little eir- 


— —ũ—3—3ũ—2⁊ ̃ — — — 


* Newton on Dan. p. 8 note a. Jonis Dic: p. 213, 
| Biſhop. Law's Life of Chriſt. 8 


„5 N | 4 cunfiance 


0 a1 
cumſtances, as occur, for inſtance; in the 
ſermon on the mount, and which nothing 
but the actual eee 82 che n u 
have ſuggeſted ? 44 e 


Als „„ es | 
* between-the hiſtory. of Chriſt's placing a 
little child in the midſt of his diſciples, as 
related by the chree firſt evangeliſts , and 
the hiſtory of Chriſt's waſhing his diſeiples 
feet, as given by St. John 1. In the ſtories 
themſelves there is no reſemblance. But the 
affinity, which I would point out, conſiſts in 
theſe two articles, firſt, that both ſtories de- 
note the emulation which prevailed amongſt 
Chriſt's diſciples, and his own care and de- 
fire to correct it. The moral of both is the 
ſame. Secondly, that both ſtories are ſpect» 

mens of the ſame manner of teaching, via: 
by action; a mode of emblematic inſtruction 
extremely peculiar, und, in theſe paſſages, 
aſcribed; we ſee, to our 8aviour, by the three 
firſt evangeliſts and by St: John, in inſtances 
totally unlike, and without the ſmalleſt _ 
Pome of their eee 8 ere N 


f 7 - 


* See Biſhop Laws. Life of Chad. ien 
+ Mat. viii. 4, Mark ix. 33. Lake is. 46 
xiii. 3. | 


| 
: 
: 
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: 
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5% MI. A ſingularity in Chriſt's language, 
which-runs through all the evangeliſts, and 


which :is found. in thoſe difcourſes of St. 
John, that have nothing ſimilar to them in 
the other goſpels, is the appellation of © the 
fon of man; and it is in all the evangeliſts 


found under the peculiar circumſtance of be- 


ing applied by Chriſt to himſelf, but of never 


being uſed of him, or towards him, by any 


other perſon. | It occurs ſeventeen times in 
Matthew's / goſpel, twelve times in Mark's, 


twenty-one times in Luke's, and eleven times 


= 98 28 s, and e with this dam 


W. 4 pee of agreement in the n 


of Chriſt, as repreſented by, his different hiſ- 
torians, is that of his withdrawing himſelf 
out of the way, whenever the behaviour of 
the multitude indicated a dif} e to tu- 


mult. ; 


Mist. Ziv, as. ory 8 Jeſus 


I conftrained his A to get into a ſhip, 


and to go before him unto the other fide, 
while he fent the multitude. away. And 


-when he had ſent the multitude Way; he 
went up into a py Wart! to 9 


Luke 


* 


« 413 ) 3 
Luke v. 15; 16. But fo much eons 
went there a fame abroad of him, and great 
multitudes came together to hear, and to be 
healed by him of their infirmities; and he 
withdrew himſelf into the * und 
pray ed. 59 | 


Wich cheſe cb compare the oy | 
wing from St. Jes: Se WS 


his: n And he that ! * 
wiſt not who it was, for Jeſus had conveyed 
himſelf away, a ern ee re in chat 
place. e 


Chap. vi. 15. When Jeſus dai per= 
ceived that they would come and take him 
by force to make him a king, he departed | 
again into a mountain by himſelf alone * 


In this laſt inſtance Sr. John gives the mo- 
tive of Chriſt's conduct, which is left unex- 


plained by the other evangeliſts, wh have 
related the conduct itſelf. 


v. Another, and a more kr circum- 


* in Chriſt's miniſtry, was the reſerve, 
which, for ſome time, and upon ſome occa- 
ſions at leaſt, he uſed in declaring his own 


character, 


© a 


e and his leaving it to be collected 
from his works rather than his profeſſions. N 


Juſt reaſons for this reſerve have been aſſign- 


ed *. But i it is not what one would have ex- 


pected. We meet with i it in Matthew's gol- 
pel (Xvi. 20.), © Then charged he his diſci- 
that they ſhould tell no man that he was 


s the Chriſt.” Again, and upon a dif- 
ferent occaſion, in Mark's (iii. 4), And 


unclean ſpirits, when. they. ſaw him, fell 
down before him, and cried, ſaying, Thou 
_ art; the Son of God; and, he ſtraitly charged 
them that they ſhould not make him known.” 
Another inſtance ſimilar to this laſt i is re- 


corded by St. Luke (iv. 41). What we thus 


find in the chree evangeliſts, appears alſo in a 
paſſage of St. John (x. 24. 35). © Then 
came the Jews round about him, and ſaid 


unto him, How, long doſt thou make us to 


| NN If thou be the Chriſt, tell us plain 
The occaſion here was: . ee from 


| ——— of the reſt; and it was indirect. We 


only diſcover Chriſt conduct through the 
upbraidings of his adverſaries. But all chis 
ſtrengthens the argument. I had rather at 
any time furpriſe a coincidence, in ſome ob- 


* 


A See Locke's Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianitr. 


lique 


— — —— —=.——— 
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Hane e than Wan! it in n broad aſſertis - * 


; ons. 


VI. In our Lord's 383 Ann bis Gt. 

ciples, one very obſervable particular, is the 
difficulty which they found in underſtanding 
bim, when he ſpoke to them of the future 
part of his hiſtory, eſpecially of what related 
to his paſſion or reſurrection. This difficult 


produced, as was natural, a wiſh in them to 


aſk for further explanation; from which, 
however, they appear to have been ſeme- 
times kept back, by the fear of giving offence. 
All theſe circumſtances are diſtinctly noticed 
by Mark and Luke, upon'the'occafion of his 
informing them (probably for the firſt time) 
that the ſon of man ſhould be delivered intoͤ 


the hands of men. They underſtood not, 
the evangeliſts tell us, © this ſaying;' and it 


was hid from them, that they perceived it 


not; and they feared to aſk him of that ſay- 


ing“ (Tuke ix. 45. Mark ix. 32.) In St. 
John's goſpel we have, upon a different oc- 
caſion and in a different inſtance, the ſame 


difficulty of apprehenſion, the ſame curioſity, N 
and the ſame reſtraint: “ A little while, 


and ye ſhall not ſee me, and again a little 
while, and ye ſhall ſee me,- becauſe I go to 


8 85 Father. Then ſaid ſome of his diſciples 


3 ; among 


Who. 476 ) 


| among themſelves, what is this that he ſaith. 


unto us? a little while and ye ſhall not ſee 
me, and again a little while and ye ſhall ſee 


me, and becauſe 1 go to the Father? They 


ſaid; therefore, what is this that he ſaith, a 
little while? We: cannot tell what he faith, 
Now Jeſus knew that they were deſirous to 
aſk him, and ſaid unto * Ke. en xvi. 
x6. er ſeq- eee 


VII; The meckneſs of Chriſt curing his 


laſt ſufferings, which is conſpicuous in the 
narratives of the three firſt evangeliſts, is 


preſerved in that of St. John under ſeparate 


examples. The anſwer given by him, in St- 


John *, when the high prieſt aſked him of 
his diſciples. and his doctrine, I ſpake 
openly to the world, I ever taught in the ſy- 
nagogue, and in the temple, whither the 


Jews always reſort, and in Ge f 


nothing; why aſkeſt thou me? Aſk them 


' which heard me what I have ſaid untothem;” 
is very much of a piece with his reply to the 


armed party which ſeized him, as we read it 


in St. Mark's goſpel, and in St. Luke's f. 


“Are ye come out as againſt a thief with 
ſwords and with ſtaves to take me? I was 


vi. 20 f Mark xiv. 48. Luke xz. 3. 


daily 


2 1 


4 % 5): - 

daily with you in che temple bn and 
ye took me not.“ In both anſwers, we diſ 
cern the ſame analy, the ſame reference 
to his public teaching. His mild expoſtula- 

tion with Pilate upon two ſeveral-'oceaficns, 
as related by St. John x, is delivered wf the 
ſatme unruffled temper; as that whieh en 
ducted him through the laſt ſcene of his life, 
as deſcribed by his other evangeliſts. His 
anſwer, in St. John's goſpel, to the officer 
who ſtruck! him with the palm of his hand, 
If I have ſpoken evil, bear witneſs of: the 
evil bat if well, why ſmiteſt thou me?“ 
was ſuch an anſwer, as might have been 
looked for from the per ſon, Who, as he pro- 
ceeded to the place of execution, bid his 
companions (as we art told by St. Luke ) 

Weep not for Him but for themſelvea, their . 
poſterity, and their country; and NN ꝙray⸗ 
ed for his murderers, hilſt he was ſuſpends 
ed upon the croſs, for they know not (aid 
he) hat they do.“ The urgeney alſo of hit 
judges and his proſecutors to extort from 
him a defence to the aceuſation, and his un- 
willingneſs, to make any (which was a pecu- 
lar circumſtance) appears in St. John's ac- 
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mee are moreover co akon — . 
een St. John's: hiſtory of the 
fore gens theirs; of u kind ſomewhat 
c 
N e n 


Er A110 ith; 


Ahe dre l ee Ads 
called our Baviour's agony, i. e. his devotion | 
in the garden, immediately before he was 


apprehended; in which narratite they all 
make him pray, that the cup might paſs 
from him.” his is the particular metaphor 
which they all aſcribe to him. St. Matthew 


allde, O my Father; if this cup may not 


paſt away from me, except I drink it, thy 
will de done. No St. John does not give 


| the Kane in che garden; but when Jeſus was 


Lined, and "foie refiftarice was atrempted'to 
be made by Feter, Jeſus, according to his 
acedunt, the attempt with this reply: 


put up chyy Nord into the flirath; the cup, 


_ my Father harh given me, thall I not 
drink ict?“ n r e than 
| * . * Mar. bg 14. — WS 9. 


'+4; AXV1. 42. | 7 xvni. 71. 
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band conſiſtency: it is coincidence: becauſe 
it is extremely natutal, that jeſub, who, be- 
fore he was appreheniled, had! been praying 
his Father, chat that cup might paſs from 
him, yet with ſuch à pious retractation of 
his requeſt, as to have added, if this cup 
may not paſs from me, thy will be done;“ 
it Was natural, I ſay, for the fame perſon, 
When he actually was apprehended, to expreſi 

it in the form of ſpeech which he had be- 
fore uſed, © che cup which my Father hath 
given me, ſhall I not drink it?” This is a 
coincidence between writers, in whoſe nar- 


ratives 1 ee ge | -xveoppel 
* =» 115 24 8 7 2 ala 31a, "= | 


A ſecond e 2 ee is: the 
following: - Matthew and Mark make the 
charge, upon which. our Lord was condemn- 
ed, to be a threat of deſtroying the temple; 
% We heard him ſay, Iwill deſtroy this tem- 
ple made with hands, and, within three days 
I will build another made without hands *;”? | 
but they neither of them inform us, STOR 
what circumſtance this calumuy. was found- 
ed. St. John, in the early part of his hi- 
tory T, * us with this information; 5 


* Mark Pa 4. + ii. 19. 


Met! = E e 2 92 5 for | 


( 4) 
for W chat, upon our Lord's firſt 
. journey to, Jeruſalem, when -the-Jews aſked! 
5 him, * What ſign ſheweſt chou untousꝗ ſee- 

ing chat thou doeſt theſe things? He an- 
ſwered, Deſiroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raiſe it up.“ This agreement 
could hardly ariſe from any thing but the 
truth of the caſe. From ahy care or deſign 
in St. John; to make his narrative tally With 
the narratives of the other evangeliſts, it cer- 
_ tainly did not ariſe, for pe N ap- 
W but che abſence fi i 10 navig 


1 9. 14 © #1 l 14 * Fr V. 5399: "ELLE 03 


. Aeg and more ana ink: of 
agreement, is the following. The three firſt 
. evangeliſts have related the appointment of 
the twelve apoſtles ; and have given a cata- 
þ logue of "their Hades in form. John, with- 
dut ever mientioning tlie appointment, 4%. 
giving the catalogue, ſuppoſes, chroughout 
his whole : narratide, "Chriſt to be actompa- 
nied by a ſelect party bf diſciples? thenum- 
ber of theſe to be twelve f; And; Whenever | 
he happens to nbtice any one as of chat 
number , it is one included in che catalogue 

: 1 1515 orher e 5 and the names prin- 


i! EE AQ MA, eg! 


Mat. x. 'T. Mark iii. 14. Luke vi. 
+. vi. 7. | 1128 24. VI. 71. 


— * 0 


2 


6 3 Wy 5 
cigally) occurring in che cqurſe of tis hickory 
of, Chriſt, are the names extant in their liſt. 
This laſt agreement, Which is of conſidera- 
ble moment, runs through every goſpel, "un. 
Mt ant pore N 
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T. AE New; whether right or eres had 
underſtood their propheſies to foretell the ad- 
vent of a perſon; who, by ſome ſupernatural 
aſſiſtance, ſhould" advance their nation to in- 
dependence, and to a ſupreme degree of ſplen- 
dour and proſperity. This was the reigning 
ren and erpectatien ou the times, ITO 


SF 
* N : 8 4 13.5 


Now, had Jefa been an Alt it is 
probable; that his enthuſiaſm would have 
fallen in with the popular deluſion, and that, 
whilſt he Save R out to be the perſon 

* | 


1 


ge an ). 

n tended e ane be wodld have 
aſfumed che character, to Which A d 

| mn ern n- ayers deve e Run Rat ig 
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5 „Hes he been an impoſtor, it was: his buſ- : 
uk to have flattered. the preyailing hopes, 

; eee eee e ge ri 
of his attraction and ſucceſs, 


W — is better than con 8 is 
che fact, that all the pretended Meſſiahs actu- 
ally did ſo. We learn from Joſephus chat 
chere were many of theſe. Some of them, 

it is probable, might be impoſtors, who 
thought that an advantage was to be taken of 
the ſtate of public opinion, Others, per- 
haps, were enthuſiaſts, whoſe imagination 
had been drawn. ty this particular object, by 
the language and ſentiments which.prevailed = 
 aropand them, Bur, whether impoſtore or 


cathaſiaſts; they concurred in producing 


themaſclves in the character which their coun- 
trymen looked for; that is. to ſay, as the re · 
ſtorers and deliverers of the nation, in that 


ſenſe in which F e ae and deliverance | 


St N expected by the Jews. 1 Fol 


A! | N 
Why eherefore ſy be wes, ide den 
either” an enthußaſt or! impoſtor, did not 

. zee vos arc . in fram- 
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Bf ( 443 )) 
Fa ing his character and pretenſions, it will be 


- found difficule/ro explain, A miſſion, the be” 
operation and benefit of which was to take 


place in another life, was a thing unthought 


of as the ſubjet of theſe prophefies. That 


Jeſus, coming to them as their Meſſiah, 
_ ſhould come under a character totally diffec- 


_ ant: en chen in. which Sa 


| ſhould deviate from the general perſuaſion, 
and deviate into pretenſions abfſolncely fin- 


gular and original; appears to 'be-/incon- 
ſiſtent with the imputation of enchußaſm i 
impoſture, both which, by their nature, I 


-  thould expe, would, and both which, 


throughout the experience which this. very 


ſukject furgiſhes, ny re ooh wil : 


e that obtained K the d 
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ie it be Mid, chat Jefus, having mY 


other Plan, rurned ar length to this; I any 
ſwer, chat the thing is ſaid Winder evi- 
_ dence; that ir was Competent co the reſt ro 
have done the ſame; „ PY 
fory wie ought bf l ot LE EIS 
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ONE E argument, which has: FOR mn 
relied upon ( but not more chan its juſt weight 
deſęrves), is the conformity of che facts, 
occafionally mentioned or referred to in ſerip- 
cure with the ſtate of chings in thoſe times, 
as. ented by foreign and independent 
4ccounts Which conformity - proves, that 
the writers of the New Teſtament poſſeſſed a 
ſpecies or local Rnowledge, which could'only = 
belong to àn inhabitamt of that country, and 
ta one. living i in that age. This Argument, if 
we Wadde out by examples, is very little 
ſhart of " proving. the abſolute genuigeneſs of 
"the, writings. It carries them up to che age 
of. the re repu ted 2 authors, to an age, in which 
it muſt have been difficult to impoſe upon 
the Chriſtian public forgeries in the names of 
| thoſe authors, and in which there is no evi- 
dence that any forgeries were attempted. It | 
proves at leaſt, that the books, whoever were 
* . of chem, were e by Go 

ons 


ſons living in the time and country in 
which theſe things were tranſacted, and con- 


ſequently capable, by their ſituation, of be- 
ingewel idindued. i che fad which: thy 


relate. And the argument is ſtronger, when 


applied to the New Teſtament, than it is in 
the caſe of almoſt any other writings, by 
reaſon of the mixed nature of the alluſions 
which this book contains. The ſcene of 
action is not confined to à ſingle couꝑtry, 


but diſplayed in the greateſt cities of the 
Roman empire. Alluſions are made to the 
manners and principles of che Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Jews. This variety ren- 
ders a forgery proportionably more difficult, 
eſpecially: to writers of a poſterior age. A 
Greek? or Roman Chriſtian, Who lived in 
the ſecond or third century, would have 
been wanting in Jewiſi literature; a Jewiſh 
convert in thoſe ages would have been 


equally deficient in ths knowledge'of hy png 
and Rotne “. +15 01 HOWE DSA oi 


ns 15 111 en 1 A _ Lu! : $4 19 * 21 


This, howeyer, i is an argument which de- 5 
pends entirely upon an induction of particu- N 


lars; + and as, «ord it carries with 


3 +38 I 


1 uche 3 n to che New Telamet, bud, | 


tranſlation) e, + ſec, i, 
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it Node ed without a view of the inſtan- 
ces upon wich it is built, I have to requeſt 
the reader's attention to a detail of examples, 
diſtinctly and articulately propoſed. In collec- 
ting theſe examples, I have done no more than 
to epitomize the firſt volume of the firſt part 
- of Dr. Lardner's credibility of the goſpel hiſ- 

tory. And I have brought the argument 
wickin its preſent compaſs, firſt, by paſſing 
over ſome of his ſections in which che accor- 
dancy appeared to me. leſs certain, or upon 
ſubjects not ſufficiently appropriate or cir- 
eumſtantial; ſecondly, by contracting every 
ſection into the feweſt words poſſible, con- 
tenting myſelf for the moſt part with a mere 
appoſition of paſſages ; and, thirdly, by omit- 
ting many diſquiſitions, which, though 
learned and accurate, are not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the t 8 5 n 
b e Fan ho e i 


The writer, principally pals a" 8. in 
the enquiry, is Joſephus. Joſephus was 
born at Jeruſalem four years after Chriſt's 
aſcenſion. He wrote his hiſtory of the Je- 
iſn war ſome time after che deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem, which happened in che year of our 
Lord ſeventy, that is thirty-ſeven years after 


| the aſcenſion ; and his hiſtory of the Jews he 
finiſhed 


67 


finiſhed) in the year — "that is, 
ne ri J 


Ab che hen of. each article, 1 | 
red, by ſigures ineluded in parentheſes, to the 
page of Dr. Lardner's volume, where the ſec-" 
tion, from which the abridgment is made, 
begins, The edition uſed 1 is that of 74 


lin (p. pk Mat. xi. 22. « When he (Je 
ſeph) heard, that Archelaus did reign in Ju- 
dæa, in the room of his father Herod, he was 
afraid to go chither; notwithſtanding, being 
warned: of God in 2 he N abdr 
into the parts of Galilee.” 


In this paſſage it is "indi: that Archelau 
ſacceeded Herod in J udæa; and it is impli 
chat his power did nut extend to Galilee. Now 
we learn from Joſephus, that Herod the Great, 
whoſe daminion included all the land of I. 
rael, appointed Archelaus his ſucceſſor in 
Judæa, and aſſigned the 25 of his demie 
ons to other ſons; and that chis diſpoſition 
was ratified, as to the main parts of 5 * 
che Roman e. | 


St. Matthew "ae. that Archelaus reigned, 
Was * in Judæa. Agreeably to this, we 


* Ant. lib, 17, c. 8, ſec. 1. | 
are 


| * 
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(s 
are itfformed by Joſephus, nag only that He- 
rod appointed Archelaus his ſucceſſor in Ju- 
dæa, but that he alſo appointed him with the 
title of king; and the verb [Pavia] Which 


the etang eilt uſes to denote the government 


and rank of F comme moan] 18 -uſed Tan by 
Joſephus *:”" 2 0 10 : „ ocker £261 e 


872 4 un 


The cruelty of 8 8 character, which 


is not obſcurely intimated by the evangeliſt, 


agrees with divers particulars i in his hiſtory, 
preſerved by Joſephus. In the tenth year 


_ of his goverfiment, the chief of the Jews and 
Samaritans, not being able to endure his cru- 
elty and tyranny, preſented * 


wel bim to Cæſar f. 1 


* 187 Pig ay 
i 59 35h 1 £45 


7 


0, t p. 1 90 Luke iii. 1. In hi Akten 


of year, of the ele 'of Tiberius Czfar—Herod 

| being tetrarch of | Galilee” and his brother 
_ Philip tetrarch of Iturea and of che region of 
{ Trachonitis—the word of bem came unto 


itto 


NG 81 Tet an 


By the oval of Herod che Great, . _ 


, 179 W PS | . y 
John,” 7 n * „ 
9 28 & 3 \ 
k 1 
$ *#- 1 5 + , — 


decree of Auguſtus. thereupong his two ſons 


Tee appointee one e e Fare 


g 3143 06 Re . 1 c. be b. 


+ Ant. lib. 17, c. 13, ſec. 1. 


of 


— 


(42900 
of Galilee and Peræa, and the other (Philip) . 
tetrarch of Trachonitis and the neighbouring 


countries“. We have therefore theſe. two 
perſons in the ſituations in which St. Luke 


places them; and alſo, that they were in 

theſe ſituations in the iteenth yeat of. Tibe- 
rius, in other words, that they continued i in 
poſſeſſion of their territories and titles until 


that time, and afterwards, appeats from a 


paſſage of Joſephus, which relates of Herod, 


that he was removed by Caligula, che ſuc- 
ceſſor of Tiberius f; and of Philip, that he 
died in the ſwentieth year of Tiberius, when 
he had governed Trachonitis and 1 4 


and Gaulanitis Nr ba + mak 


11. * 20.) Mark v. 17. « Herod had 


. ſent forth, and laid hold upon John, and 
bound him in priſon, for Herodias ſake, his 


brother ng 8 r for he had married 
her.” (24 


Wich this compare Joſ. Ant. 1. Tl c. 6. 


ſec. 1. He (Herod the tetrarch) made a 


viſit to Herod his e falling | in 


* Ant. lib. 17, c. 8. ſec. 1. 


+ Ant. lib. 18, c. 8, ſec. 2. t Ant. lib. 18, c. 5, fees 6 
See alſo Mar. xiv. . Luke iii. 19. 
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2 love with Herodias, the wife of the ſaid He- 
. rod, he e to make This e of 


8 Mark vi. 22. And en 


e 7 ä ne in ae 
ne 33 Vorl 2: 


17 


| With this tou a n b. 
6. ſec. 4. © Herodlias was married to Herod, 


_ fon of Herod the Great. bey had a dangbicy, 


whoſe name was Salome; after whoſe birth, 
Herodias, in utter violation of the laws of 
her country, left her huſband then living, 


and married Herod the tetrarch of Galilee, 


her huſband's brother by the father's fide.” 


* The affinity of the two accounts in pequeſtionile;/ bot 


there. 3 is a difference. in the name of Herodias's fieſt: huſband, 


which, in the evangeliſt, is Philip, in Jaſephus, Herod. The 


_ difficulty, however, will not appear conſiderable, when we 


recolled how common it was, in thoſe times, for the lame 
perſon to bear two names: Simon which is called Peter 
Lebbeus, whoſe. ſirname is Thaddeus; Thomas, which is 
called Didymus ; Simeon, who was called Niger; Saul, who 

was alſo called Paul.” The ſolution is rendered likewiſe eaſier 


ia the preſent caſe, by the confideration, that Herod che Great 


had children by ſeven or eight wives ; that Joſephus menti- 
ons three of his ſons under the name of Herod ; that it is 
nevertheleſs highly probable, that the brothers bore ſome ad- 
ditional name, by which they were . from one 


another, - Lars. Vol. II. p. 897. 
IV. 


„% 
VI. (p. 29.) Acts xii. 1. Now about 
chat time, Herod the ling ſtretched forth his 
hands, to vex certain of the church.” In 
the concluſion of the ſame chapter, Herod's 
death is repreſented to have taken place, ſoon 
after this perſecution. 'The accuracy of our | 
| hiſtorian, or, rather, the unmeditated coin- 
<idence, which truth of its own accord pro- 
duces, is in this inſtance remarkable. There 
was no portion of time, for thirty years be- 
fore, nor ever afterwards, in which there 
was a king at Jeruſalem, a perſon exerciſing 
that authority in Judza, or to whom that ti 
tle could be applied, except the three laſt 
years of this Herod's life, within which pe- 
riod, the tranſaction recorded in the Acts is 
ſtated to have taken place. This prince was 
the grandfon of Herod rhe Great. In the 
Acts he appears under his family name of 
Herod ; by Joſephus he is called Agrippa. 
For proof that he was a Ling, properly ſo 
called, we have the r of Joſephus in 
full and direct terms :“ Sending for him 
to his palace, Caligula put a crown upon his 
head, and appointed him king of the tetrar- 
chie of Philip, intending alſo to give him 
the tetrarchie of Lyſanias . And that Ju- 


* Ant. xvili. e. vii. ſec. 10. 


dæa 


filver, of, of moſt Furio 1 hes . p he. 


| C492 ) 
dza was at laſt; but not until the laſt, includ- 
ed in his dominions, en by 4 f ubſequent 


paſſage of the fame. Joſephus, wherein he 


r 


tells us, That Claudius by a decree; confirmed, 
ro: Agrippefthe dominipn which Caligula had 

given him, addin mg 4 e and Samar ia, in 

the utmoſt yon 5798 Med b „ ¹¹ grandfater 

Here as £7” th en gat — wo Þ wu 

4 2 2 "$f * £0 4 7 [ITE 4 
br” (6; 325 A=; = 19, 23. % And. he 

(Hera) went- down from Judæa to Ceſare 


and there abode And upon 4 et day , 


rod, arrayed i ur royal apparel, fat upon his 


throne, and made an oration unto them; and 
the people gave a ſhout, ſaying, it is Ache 
voice of a od and- not of a man; and im; 

mediately . angel of che Lord ſmote = 
becauſe, fle. gave PA God the 'gloty, Aach ug. 
was eaten of en \gave,vp the ghoſt,” 


60 not. Tar 551315 Dt £3 4 1 5% n. 


J o Nee 5 45 8. ec 11 Dad 5 He Vent 
to th le city, Hr larea 7k Here ,1 cel 5 0 
ſhows: ub homer Pr VO 95 0 „On the IH T6 44 
day. of che f 19's, garly in 55 For g 
came into the. CLE: ed, in f 
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rays 'of the ri 


Ant. xix. b. v. ſec. 1. 
1 ſplendid 


( 483 
ſplendid a garb, gave him a majeſtic and 
awful appearance. They called him a god, 
and intreated him to be propitious to chem, 
ſaying, hitherto we have reſpected you as a 
man, but now we acknowledge you to be 


more chan mortal. The king neither re- 


proved theſe perſons, nor rejected the impi- 
ous flattery.—Immediately after this he was 
ſeized with pains in his bowels extremely 
violent at the very firſt.— He was carried 


cherefore with all haſte to his palace. Theſe 


pains continually e Dy he * 
abn. 


The reader will perceive the 1 of 
theſe accounts in various particulars. The 
place (Cæſarea,) the ſet day, the gorgeous 
dreſs, the acclamations of the aſſembly, the 
peculiar turn of the flattery, the reception of 
it, the ſudden and critical incurſion of the 
diſeaſe, are circumſtances noticed in both 

narratives. The worms mentioned by St. 
Luke are not remarked by Joſephus, but the 
appearance of theſe is a ſymptom, not un- 
usually, I believe, attending the diſeaſe, 
vbich Joſephus deſcribes, viz. violent #9" 1 
e > an offs od: 
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5 
VI. 20 41:) Acts xxiv. 24) * And''after 
certain days, when Felix eame wich his wife 
3 was a Jeweſs, he ſent for 
TS TrOnd dene til i or 5% %%% 


2149 293g =. m3: bygnant fon-bib 


358 Ant. lib. nee. ſec 1 2. Agrippa 
gave his fiſter Deuſilla in marriage to Azizus, 
king of the Emeſenes, when he hadcon- 
ſented to be circumciſed But this mar- 
rĩage of Druſilla with Azizus vas diſſolved 
in a ſhort time after in this manner: when 
Felix was procurator f Fadea, having had a 
ſight of her, he was mightily taken with her 
—She was induced to tranſgreſs _ laws of 
ber eountty. dee e de NR 


N 91717 7 701 E 6990 0 Uf 


„Here tlie public aiot ef F ebf che m name 
of his wife, and the fingular ciroumſtance of 
her religion, all appear in peifect conformity 
with the evangelHt17. bly? +12dars #ts(s.' 


* 1 


ee ene to noiſtsliog ai 48W 51 

VIII. '(p- 46.) „ And after cerrainddays, 
ing Agrippa and Bernice came to Cæſarea 
to ſalute Feſtus. By this paſſagv urchare in 


__. effect told, chat Agrippa was a king) but 


not of judæa; for he came to ſalute Feſtus, 
who at this time adminiftered the Yovesn- 
ment of that country at Cæſarea. 


Now 


3 (435 ) 73 
Na how does thehiftory of. the age cor- 
reſpond with. this account? The Agrippa, 
here ſpoken of, was the fon of Herod Agrippa, 
mentioned in the laſt article; but that he 
did not ſucceed to his father's kingdom, 
nom Ever recovered Judza, which had been 
au part of it; we learn by the information of 
Joſephus, whorrelates. of him, that, when his 
father was dead, Claudius intended, at firſt, 
to have put him imtnediately in poſſeſſion of 
his father's dominions; but that Agrippa 
being then but ſeventeen years of age, the 
emperor was perſuaded to alter his mind, 
and appointed Cuſpius Fadus prefect of Ju- 
dæa and the Whole kingdom *; which Fadus 
was ſucceeded by Tiberius Alexander, Cu- 
manu, Felix, Feſtus f. But that, 'though ' 
diſappointed of hig father's kingdom, in 
which was included Judæa] he was never⸗ 
theleſs rightly ſtyled Xing Agrippa; and that 
he was in poſſeſſion of conſiderable territo- 
ries bordering upon judæa, (we gather from 
the ſame authority infor afrer ſeveral ſucceſ- 
ſtve donatiamis qof i country,. Claudius, at 
the ſame times that hei ſent Felix to be procu- 
.rator of Judæa n promoted Agrippa from 

-Ehalcis to'a gocatiinkingeoargiv! ing to him 
| 8 FI 0 54 18 1571 
„Ant. xix, c., ix, ad fin. Ib. xx, * Zell. lib. II. 
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he added moreover the” kingdom of” 1. yfunias; 
and the province that had belonged to Va- 


N 


1 436 ) 
his tetrarchie which had been Philip s and 


rus v. 4,5 ee 7 AON add toe 
13 neee es, e ulggol ad bon 


St. paul alles "th petſon ad 4 Jew! 


| * King Agrippa, believeſt thou! the prophets? 


I know that tho 3 As rhe — 
Herod Agrippa, ws is deſeribed t 


phus to have been a ''/ealous” Jew; it 1 i 


ſonable to luppoſe chat He Aab the 
ſame profeſſion: But what is more material 
to remark, becauſe it is more cloſe and ir- 
cumſtantial, is, that St. Luke, ſpeaking of 
che father, (1. 1, 3.) calls him Herod che 
king, and gives an example of che exereiſe of 
his authority at Jeruſalem; ſpeaking of che 
ſon, (XXV. 13.) he calls him king, but not 


of Judæa; which diſtinQion agrees correctly 


Wich che hiſtory. 

VIII. (p. 51.) Aa iti; . 7. „ And when 
Ay had _ through the iſle (Cyprus) to 
Paphos, they found a certain forcerer, a falſe 
. "prophet, a Jew, whoſe name was Barjeſus, 
-which was with the deputy of the ego 
5 Paulus, a my man.” | 


de Ball tb II: e. i. ad fn 


( 437 )) | 

The word, which is here tranſlated 3 
ſignifies Preconful, and upon this word our 
obſervation. is founded, The provinces 
of the Roman empire were of two kinds; 
thoſe belonging to the emperor, in which 
the. governor; was called Proprætor; and 
choſe belonging to che ſenate, in Which che 

governor was called Proconſul. And this 
was a regular diſtinction, Now. it appears 
from Dio Caſſius * wi that the province of Cy- 
prus, Which in the original diſtribution was 
athgned tothe emperor, had been transferred 

to the ſenate, in exchange for ſome others; 
and that, after this exchange, the appropri- 
ate title of che Roman goveragy en- | 
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The propriety « of the title Procanful”.js 
in this Reet ſtill. 2 critical. For the 
proyinge 01 H Achaia, . aft 121 paſſing from the 
ſenate i che emperor, had been. reſtored again 
' bythe emperor, Claudius t che ſenate (and 


OO FOR T1: goyerpment had become 
proconſular) only 75 or r ſeven Joann before 


„ Lib, 54. ab A. v. 732. | 
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| ET: * . 
che time in which this Fdnſildtion'is 18 * to 
have taken place“. And what eonhnes With 
ſtrictneſs the appęllatiogo the time bs, that 
Achaia under; the, : following r "gp. ceaſed tc to 3 
DOS 8 Wa, n, c.; 


| IX. (p. I 2 ie 1 * wall | from the 
general conſtitution of a Rome, prov ince, 
as from what Joſephus delivers concerning 
| the tare of Judæa in particular f, that the 

power of life and death reſided excluſively 
in the Roman governor, but that the Jevrs, 
nevertheleſs, had magiſtrates and a council, 
inveſted with a ſubordinate and municipal 
authority. This œconomy is diſcerned in 
every part of the goſpel narrative of our Sa- 
viour's crucifixion. - 


J. (p. 203.) Acts ix. 31. Then had the 
churches reſt e all ede and Galilee 
and Samar.” | 
offs. 24 

This _ ſynchroniſes with the attempt 14 
Caligula to place his ſtatue in the Temple of 
Jeruſalem; the threat of which outrage pro- 
Wen ane the n. a nene * 


* Sat. in by WY c. 25. Dio, lib. 61. 
+ Ant. lib, 20. c. g. ſec. 5. c. 1. ſec. 2 


. 


1 


— 


6 439 ) 
for a ſeaſon, diverted cheir attention * 
ny other, object? 4 g. 


Kl. (p. 218.) Als OY 4 And 1 


took paul, and drew Hitch out of the Laar 


and rn on the dbors Were hut. And 3 
they went about to kill him, tidings came to 
the chief captain of the band, that all Jeru- 
ſalem was Ten an proar; Then the chief | 
captain, came near, and took him, and com- 

manded him to be bound with two chains, 
and demanded who he Was, and what he had 
done and ſome cried one thing, and ſome 
„ among the multitude: : and, when 
he could not know the certainty for the tu- 
mult, he commanded him to be carried into 

the caſtle. And when he came upon the faire, 
ſo it was, that he was borne of the ſoldiers 


for the violence of the people. 


In this Juvtaticn, we have the band: of 
Roman ſoldiers at Jeruſalem, their office (to 
ſappreſs rumults), the caſtle, the ſtairs, both, 


as it ſhould ſeem, adjoining the - temple. 


Let us enquire whether we can find theſe 


particulars in- any _ record of that age 
and once: 


1 * Joſ de hen. id 17. e. 10. ſe. 54 FE | 
Joſ. 


(4) 
Jof. de Bell. Hb.rg. el Sold Bac antonia 
was ſituated ar the angle of! the weſtern not 
northern, porticoes of the outer tèmplei 
was built upon a rock fifty cubits high, ſteep 


on all fides—Owthat fide, where ix jdhhed to 


che potticdes'6fithe temple; there were Hirt 


e each pbrtibo, by which the\guord 


deſcehded; for tliere Was abπ]H᷑ todgat here 
* Roman e and pong — 5 
; their, armour ity feveral plates in che porti- 
does, they ke ept a watch on tlie people on the 
feaſt days 10 prevent all dgſorderr; for as the 


| temple was u ef to the EX fs was An- 


tonia te ei deine ec en din Ti; 


11515 3 9 Ont. CG A 12 5 Ine 2e 


XI. p. 224.) Acts iv 1. % And ast they 


wake unto the people, the prieſts, and tbe 


captain of the temple, and the Sadducees, came 


-up6tt them. Here we have a public officer, 


under thetitlevf captain of the temꝑle, and 


he probably Jew, as: he accompanied the 


F o 
* 


Prioſts e eee, in apprehending che 
apoſtles wolls egw 097819 10 20nIg 7 


* ii 1 4 boden 5d, or. 1611 


Joſ. de BAY Rb. 25 e. 1% Re! 20 te And 
at the temple Eleazar, the ſon of Ananias the 
high prieſt, a young man of a bold and re- 
ſolute ae en then chptuin; perſuaded 


20 1 10 0e aq FrIbit I thoſe 


choſe wh . tie _ migiſtrations, 
not ito receive the giſt or ſacrifice, of any 
RIS): 19319 4t 20 exo rmtoq (11110 
m9 lent du TRA HOT 8 noqr tro -,* 
0344 XIII. (p. ang. AG N- 12. bf Then 
Feſtus, when he had conferred with che 
council, anſwered, | haſt; thou appealed unto 
Czfir? unto Ceſar ſhalt thou go. That it 
was uſual for the Roman. preſidents; to have 
a council, confiſting of their friends, and 
other chief Romans in the province; appears 
expreſsly in che following paſſage of Cicero's 
oration againſt Verres : Illud negare poſſes, 
aut nunc negabis, te, coneilio tuo dimiſſo, 
viris primariis, qui in concilio C. Sacerdotis 
fuerant, tibique eſſe volebant, remotis. de re 
idee eee al 7 51 itt! 
XIV. (p. W — Iv beg j « And (at 
Philippi on the ſabbath, we went out of the 
city by a river ſide, where prayer was wont 
to be made,” or where a proſeucha, oratory, 
or place of prayer, was allowed. The parti- 
cularity to be remarked, is the ſituation of 


the place where prayer was wont to be made, 
VIZ. * a river Ads. 


Philo, a the conduct of the Jews 
of Alexandria upon a certain public occaſion, 
reelates 
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r dates of chem, chat, . early in the morning, 
floching outg t thargates of che city they 
gbas che neꝶghανG],g. foores ( fur the priſeuche. 
were deſtroyed); Nauùd ſtanding in à moſt 
pure place, they lift up-their voices with one 


_ accardſi3cnmoo1gs A&-31 org · Ie nigivc oil PIT 


25 corttorqzd. 207 a1 11d Stat. 29 01-4 £4 

- Joſephus gits us a decree of: the city of. 
Halicarnaſſus? permittihg ther Jeurs to build 
oratories, a part of which decree runs thus: 
We ordain that the Jews, who are wil- 
ling] then and women, do (obſerve the ſab- 
baths; and perform ſaered tites according to 


we Jewilh laws and build orateries by the ſea- 


* foid'y. 2d' 919913 adi, Tb Nis 4 
DES 'blod O17 No: * | 
Tertulli ian, among other Jewiſh rites and 
cuſtqms, ſuchoas feaſts; ſabbaths, faſts, and 
unleanene q hręaui mentions orationes litorales, 
thatad;sprayiera:byiithe>river ant. TL, 
: - 28toMI to WSI Ob £10957 7 
XV. (p. 255.) Acts xxvi. - 5. Ae 
md frlaite/ FeQiof 3 I hved a 
Rare on i 915011 - 
ef ad 20d Giiq 


Philo in Flacc, p. 382. | 
+ Joſ. Ant. lib. 14. c. 10. ſee, 24. | 
ede Tell gs ISIS: 


++ 42 


3 2d 07 "le ys £ Eh. Joſ. 
| ISO 
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_ 28 . 
| Joſ:te:Bell3 kiy os3. ſen. A. (15 The Pha- 
85 rifcebwareredkriiedatieqrind rohigious of any 
oß che ge und to be theumoſtrexa# nd 
e in explaining the laws. vouitsb 57 
„ darw aD,, 19113 que Ii yoC3 29810; £71! 
in che original there is an agreement, not 
only in the ſenſe but in the expreſſion, it 
btimgii the ſameꝰ Grerk adjective, which is 
rende ted ſtrait id in the Acta, and weract 
in aſephus. „ 0b did 30 11896-60119 
. Aw 318 one eo d 1661 hiho 
_-SVLi(ps 255) Mark wii. 3 4. The 
Phariſeas and all the Jews, ecept they waſn, 
eat not; holding the tradition of the elders; 
and many other things there be which they 
have received to hold. i | 
a l die 10 an un ill 1 5 
Joſ. Ant. ub. 13. cot 1ecil-63 The 
Phariſees have delivered tai tlie pebple many 
inſtitutions, asi received from the — 
which are not written in the law of Moſes.” 
+b.raPA 2 VEE HE N 0) Hobs; 
XVII [p.25g)iAdte x18. For the 
Sadducees ſay, that there is no reſurrection, 


neither angel, nor ſpirit, but the Phariſees 
confeſs both. Fe Ade q os ni aide 


þ& 531 01 2 Ei Hl % +... 


Jof: de Rall, HB. 38 c. 8. 45 1 * They 
he Ad believe every ſoul to be im- 


mortal, 


„ 


— 


 Hyrcanus, High Prieſt;of the Jews, forſook 
the Phariſees, upon a, diſguſt; ang joined-himy 
ſelf be rhe party of che Sadducees.” This 


( (444; 7 
mortal, cher che foul. of the good only 
paſſes into, agorher body, and, the ſoul of the 
wicked 19punithed With eternal puniſhment 


h as the other hand, Ant. lib. x8. c. r. ſec. A, 


5 IE i che oP inion of Fac Sadducees that ſouls 


ae ies. 855 
E117 s NJ i nodw sg Of ns 


3} IIeibes n of e551 9d Ino 5 - 


XVIII. (5. 268.) Ace v. 17.0 Then the 
high prieſt roſe up, and all they "that, were 


with him, which is the ſect of the, Sadducees, 
aud were filled with indignation” St, Luke 


here intimates that the High Prieſt was a 


Sadducee, "Which is a character one wauld 


not have expected to meet wich in that ſta- 
tion. This eircumſtance, remarkable ot is, 
Was vt however N e ; fo] 


cg 50d ee © 8 2 rs 


Job FE AS 1%, The 6,7 4 Ihn 


High Prieſt died one hundred and iſeven 
_ years before the Chriſtian n. 


. 17 6 Aol N Ane & a) 
"Again, (Ang: lib, 40.6, . en . 0 "hs 


Aae 6 dene gs WONG have. 
jſt t now, had received the high prieſt hoc 

was fierce and haughty 1 in 80 behaviour, and | 
e all men bold and daring; and, more- 


over, 


7 


1 


(s 

deer, With of I El uf the Selce This 
Hig kW PRA esd Litete'" "more" than twenty 
ran after che tfarifaction in che Acts. l 
Doe 5 ax, dil 20A! ce 111925 0 
XIX th. 4640 Lake it. 1 „And it 
came to paſs, when the time Was Wie chat 
he ſhould be received up, he ſteadfaſtly = 


his face to go to Jeruſalem, "arid fent'm 


gers before ib face. And they we 0 


entered into 4 village of che Samaritdg ts 


mak ready for him, and they did not receive 
him, becauiſt His ee Was as thoiigh he would 
£o co Jerealeme““ E h HN nbi 


FI 17, n en 07 


5575. 149 20 ves 101 
Joſ. Aut. Ib. 26. © „e lech . „ It Was dhe 
cuſtom of the Galileatis, "who weft uß to chte 
holy city at the feaſts, to travel through the 
country of Samaria. As they. were in cher 
journey, ſome inhabitarits of Me vinage CT- 
led Ginza, which lies on tkel Borders K S 
maria and the great plain, fal g ubm the, 
Killed a great Wan of them! 191i] Agee 
I Alfi. 2 oft 910tod ei 
XX. 278.) John iv. Our fa- 
thers, Cot 78) Samäritan Jan. c 
ſhipped in bir moitnthiin; And y (oh ig have 
ruſalem is the place where th me ht to wor- 


ſhip.” oy "1 73 1910R8 Low 5 YI9I! v, 


Du vlod 89m Is vod. 
Joſ. 


83 


A196): | 
Jol. Ant, dib. 18. £45t5.5fpeo 4 Gon 8 
manding them to meet him at o enim, 
which is hy them (the Samaritane) eſtcemad 
the moſt ſacred of all mquntaiiſʒ. 0 noisnin 
—_ ITN, Dorp (an alles ad) 
XXL, A pos t MAtAxx vis g. ff Eheniaflbm- | 
bled together the chief iprieſts hand chalelllers 
5 of the people, unte the palage/of the-High 
Prieſt, [who a, g Caiaplhut. That Cai- 
aphas was: High, Prieſt. ond ME Riieſt 
throughout the preſidentſhip of Pontius Pi- 
late, and conſequently at chis time, kppears 
from the following account le was made 
High Prieſt by Valerius Gratus, pr ure N of 
Pontius Pilate and was vinawved Hum) his ef- 
ice by: Vitellius, preſident of Syria; HM Pi- 
| 2 Was ſent. away out of the'provifiee''6f 
dæa. Joſephus relates the advarrcemitht Uf 
a x0 the High Prieéſthöbd in chis man- 
b : Gratus gate the Hitzh Prieſthssd to 
Simon, the fon of Camithus-'' He having 
enjoyed this honbur hot tbovea year, -wis 


Tuccedded'-by"Jofephy4bbv it mf calleYCai- 


abt. After this Gratus went away for 
Rome, having been eleven years in Juda; 
aid Pontius Pilate cum bucher Bir fror lb. 
Of dhe fend, of W E, 


ü 2; dil. K . 
OR * Ant. lib. 18. 22 1 3. Inf 10] * 
. a jelepbus 


0 Cady } 


| joseph likewiſe-afterwartl il form us and 
connects id With ad f, e, ́ſtancey d hieid f 


the tire to i datei? ſubſæqueme to che deter- 


mination of Nilatels gov dtnment aon Witellias | | 


(he tells us) ordered Pilate to repair to Rome; 


_ and\afteni#4t ent up hifnſelf to Jerbfatem, | 
andi he pave diveRions|cofecemingdevertd 
mattersl! And, having dene theſt things, 


he top Away dhe priefthood from be Mb 
rig Juſeph, ho 38 walled Cdfaphit®.2 5c: 


- zuin to qi oth. ogni 


> XIII. „alMichaelis, 6+ $35) dec. 14.0 Acts 2 
Kat 4. And they that ſtood by ſuid, re- 


vileſt chou God's High Prieſt? Then ſaid 
Faul, IL wiſt not, brethren; that he Was the 


High Prieſt. No, upon enquiry into che 


hiſtery of the age, it turns out, that Ananias, 
of Nom chis is ſpoken, way] in ruth, 


not zhe High Prieſt, rhough he was fitting in 


zudgment in that aſſumed capseidy” The 


caſe was, that he hach formgriy held the- 
fice, and; had been gepoſedgothar.nhe, Perſon 


vo ſucceeded him had been murdęred hat 


hig1own authority, kaken upon himſelf he 
diſcham fader gent. Nena 


* Ant. lib. 18. c. 5. ſec, 2. 
{Jn bd $2 6 coe | 


SH ation 


another w-eas not yer.appomied gg the ſtation; 
and, chat. duringothe, vacancy, he had, of 


— —— — i 
. 
— 
* 


wich the high prieſthood by Agrippas and 


of che high prieſts, or chief prieſts or che 
name in the. original is the ſame), int the 
Plural number / when in ſtrictneſs chere was 


dered as a proof, that the evangeliſts Were 
habituated to che manner of ſpeaking chen 


[ 468 ) 

ation of the high pri od took place as 
ring the interval between he death of Jene 
than, who was murdered. by, order of Felis 
and the acceſſion of Iſmael, ho vas in veſtet 


preciſely,jn this interval it happened. that St, 
Paul was, a „and brought before 


the Jewiſh. council... fied! u Vein eint. 


XXIII. (p. 32 O Nat, 272 Gs eg e 
the chief priefts and elde A. al. dhe & . ws 
cil, ſought falſe witneſs Wai bury, 182 0. 


Mom 5 170 21100. . 


Joſ. Ant. ub. 18. e. 5: FR 374: Then 


might be ſeen the high Pricfs themſelves with 
| aſhes on their heads, and cheir breaſts naked.” 


1911 J got 500 t6 t ett ter 17, 


The agreement here conſiſto in ſpeaking 


in uſe, becauſe chey retain it, when it is 
neither accurate nor juſt. For the fake of 


brevity I have put down from Joſephus, only - 


a ſingle example of the appheation of this 
title in rhe plural number; bur? it is his uſual 
To 

Ib. 


(is) 
1.18597 Oe; 1 „Now hos 


det vat of ue rage of Tiberius Cefar, 
|  Poilnius' PUKE SE of Jedea, and 
— * f)Galilee: ne nl 


Saeed Pig word of 


There de o'pidfige in 
—— dus, and 
which may at leaſt eue bee cht 
reſpeRt 4p lis 


155 * a 
| ny ne Pricfts Jemathen ao Pray; 
That, Annas Was a pet ſon in an eminent ta- 


tion, and pollefitd an authority corordingte 
with, or next to that of the High Prieſt pro- 


. perl 0 called, may be inferred fro St. 

fotos oſt, v hieh, in che HHury ef OiIt's 
crutimion, xclates that n ſuldiers ded him 
away w Annas fut f. * And this wittehe be 


noticed as 411 e of '\untlfipned ceinci- 
dener in che e cwhgefüft oct] 5 26 919 


gs Rt: mo to nz 4, 07 Dp 


9 EINE: 4s. Au & 


nell elle Chiapas was 
il . ee n 


z to nomsilggs 2 to m. ii 
th, de ba Wha © Re! f 1. 3. 
In. G g manner 


— 


. ee 

manner in Joſephus , ( Joſeph cher ſom of 
Davie} -and:the\High®Prieft® Ananuy;\ were 
choſen to be ſupreme govertiors of all things 
in the city.” Yet Ananus, though here 
called the High Prieſt nan ui uma not then 
in the officeof the High Prieſthood=Therrith 
2s, there in anindeterminateneſt in the uſe of 


chis title in che goſpelʒ ſometimes is is applied 


exclufrvely q the perſon, who held the office 


at che time ſumeximes to orie Syqwo. more, 


ho probabh ſhired with> him femme, of che 

Powers or functions of che office; ànd, ſome- 

times; to ſuch of the prieſts as rere eminent 

: by their: Nation or character: and there 
is the N ſame 3 — 

IO 

A r ien 28M (, ny XR 


= %4< 


At 


1 Kd 0% Pehl *. 19, 204 Abd | 


"Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the woſ..” 


7 That ſuch was the 1 988 05 the 


of Suetonius _ Dio Cafligs:. *. Parxer fa- 


miliascanibus objecit, cam. þ 8 5 WS im- 
pie locutus parmularius.” Stet. Domit. cap. 


10. And in Dio Cathus we have the follow- 
ing: Raving led him through. e midſt 


- * 
7 " * 0 5 
3 9 


| ® De Bell. 2. e. 20. fer. 3. 


of 


5 rige | 


( :45t- ) 
of che court or aſſembly; with a writing ig= 


, eragifying him.” Beck 54 — ¶ K 
250 dyes tene t 1 
45 Ab. And it was} 3 2 e 
Greek, and Latin. That it was alſo uſual, 
abunt this time : in Jeruſalem, to ſet up ad- 
vertiſements in wferecit languages, 18 gather- 
ed from the account which Joſephus gives, 
of an expoſlulatory meſſage from Titus to the 
e ;nhanhe Wer-, in his hands; 
W e eee 5 FS the Gerl and 
- wniour language; ARE beyond: theſe | 
bounds?” Aces rang _— 


XXV. p. 352.) Mat. xxvii. 26. « When | 
., he had ſeourged Jeſus, þ he Sree! bim to be 
© crucified.” . 3090 121 1 8 5 & 


»> uy 


1 


folly wing pales oc occur in a Joſephns: : 


2 age n t 
, they were crucified oppo- 
lite do ihe erage ow 55 15 x 


153 3 Ta 


Kg an ha win 1 with 7 


1 1247, e + P. 1080, 45 edit. 
. He 


nißhing the cauſe of his death, and afterwards 


Lib. 11. eee ee 
| 66 | Nn 


— —— KhyVꝓ—ͤ— — — 
* 


. ͤö]ʒj —— — 


( 452 ) | 
= He was burnt alive, having been firft 


| Seuten EE «a F 3 n * T2 } "3 "Ore 


£7 7101 1a 4 WA 5 4 5 


To which may be added one Soak Livy, 


4 Jin inen A an ng 


A modern.cxample may. Wyftrate, che uſe | 


we make of this inſtance. The preceding of 
a. capital execution by the corporal ꝓuniſh- 
ment of che fyllerer, 3s a practice unknown | 

in England, but retained, in ſome inſtances 


—— br: the late execution of 
2 a regicide, in Sweden. This circumſtance, 


| therefore; in the account of an Engliſh exe- 
cution purporting to come from an Englith 
vriter, would not only being à ſuſpicion ap- 
on the truth of the account, but would, in 


a conſiderable degree, impeach its pretenſioms, 
of, "HD been Fratren, by the author whoſe 
it bore, Whereas the fame tircum- 


MO in the account of a Swediſh execu- 


tion world verify. dhe act, and fupport 


the authenticity of the book in which it was 


found ior; at leaſt, would” prove chat the 
author, whoever he was, poſſeſſed the infor- 


wee. the, knowledge hich ye yuph 


"ANY N har, a 267 di- Net v 
* P. x 327, 43 . 
| 82 EY? 20 


XXVI. 
1 


— 


Uas ). 

XXVI. (. 353) John viz. 16. © And 
| they took Jeſus, and led him away, and be, 
bearing his croſs, went 28 


Tv Mot A! * 


-- 


LI 


ht, P- $54 | 


A. Paris, 1624. Every kind of 'wicked- 
neſs produces its own particular torment, juſt 
a8 every malefactor, when he 1s 9 — 2 
forth to execution, carrie Bir on erg 


8 John xix. 32. Then came Ac 


faldios and brake the tegs of the firſt, and 


of the one, which was ne with him.” 


et * Ra. - 


> Colilianiithe" aboliſhed the pulakſbiniit of 


the croſs; in camnmending: which edict, a 


heathen writer notices this very circumſtangse 


af kreaking the legs + © Bo pius, ut etiam vg 


tus veterrimumque ſupplicium, patibulum, 


et cruribes fuſfringendis, primus removerit. 
Aur. Vick. _ 1 8 _ 3 d. 11 | . 


9 it 11 75 wo hy 


XXVII. . bern. * © Nov Petr 
and Jehn went up 


- 1otoar oof. Slice 


Jol. Aut. 8b. 15. 2 5 40 8. ele 
every day, in the aa and at the ninth 


* 
. 
- 


A 8 — 
A r 4 1 


. . 454 ) 
hour, che ren. perform their duty at the 
altar,” FO eee EO 
0 0 „ wigh:, SAN 10 | 


XXIX. (ps 462.) A I $95 26.1 ke * For 
Moſes, of old time, bath, in er 55 
them that preach him, Ving read i * 

gogues every. ns mart on ig 10 


1 i e els Tk 75 13, pod 
| ; Joſ. contra Ap Tat n ch Miele of. 


| us the lay, th moſt excellent o: f all in 
Zons; nor di 3 at r thayla 

| heard, once only, ar. == 85 1 ften 1 5 t 
that, laying afide all other wor bale 
meet together every week to near 17 * and * 


Es a . SRN NIH of ir. 1L Ix 
&7 P07 % 1599192 FI, 494 13 40 SO 
XXX. (p. 465.) Ac xxi. 23. We > 
"Five men, which have a vow on chem; 
chem take und purify! thyſelf with chem, 8 
that they may ſhave their brad... YVIs199 


oft vildug 513 4 Wen, Wee 


J]oſ. de Bell. I. 1 1. c. 15. It is cuſtomary 
for thoſe, wh have been afflicted with farne 
diſtempery-or have habbured under any other 

diffieulties to make al vtethirty days before 
they offer ſhexifices, to abſtain from wine, 
and e bn bend 1 cn liq 
bead Sued 2 0 yd 16d @ 5d 
f Ib. v, 24. 5 Then take, an puxify. 2 
ſelf with them, and be at ae oh th ms 
' that they oy ſhave their heads.” 10 
Tot 


| 
| 
[ 
| 


5 1 


* 
. 


„„ 
* Jof. "In 19. c. 6. '« He (Herod Agrip- 
Pa) coming to Jeruſalem, offered up ſacrifices 
of thankſgiving, and omitted nothing that 


was preſcribed by the law. For which rea- 
ſon be alſo ordered. à good un of Nazariter 
to be ſhaved.” We here find that ĩt was an act 
of piety amongſt the Jews, to to defray, for 
thoſe. Who e under the Nazaritic vow, the 
expences which attended its completion; hd 
that, the phraſe was, “that 8 ght be 
ſhaved. ” The cuſtom and the expreſſion are 
both remarkable, and both in cloſe confor- 


ity * with the feriptiire account, xREL 86: 
22615207 132 


XXXI. (5. 4 27% 2 Cor. an 44. £ - 
the Jewy. five cies mes revived I 
ave one.” . e eee 
on OG ee £ TY threw 09 5 777 _- 2 
"Joſ: Ant: iv. c. 8. ſeci 2s. He that ade - 
contrary hereto; let him receive/foxty Miner, 
wanting one, from the public officer. 
5 195 B31, e eb al 
rde cointidenee here is angular, becauſe 
the law allowed forty ſtriꝑes Foy; ſtripes 
he may} give: him and not exceed, Deut. 
XXV. 3. dt proves that the author of tlie 
epiſtle to the Corinthians as guided not hx 
= but by facts; becauſe his ſtatement 
re grees with E actual cuſtom, 'even' when 
ad * feiared from che written law, 


and 


e Faller te be baptized.” From 
his qub tation as wel! av fror eee 


e lexft, if not "always gdh "which, as 
the county. 101 


Wor: Gott tins Wicht 


: Cas ) . | 
and from What he maſt have learnt by con- 
ſulting che Jewiflcode, as ſet forth in the 

Qld. Teſta 


Bro if 910 Rd abr 


III (p90. ) Luke M. 12! Then 


of Levi er Mätehew (Luke v 29.) and of 
Zaecheus (Luke xix. 2.,) it dee that the 


publicitis of fax-garherers were eqyenty | 


was tbe) 0 „ Roma go- 
verfiment, and the taxes Nate paid to ho 
Romans, was a circumſtanee not to be ek 
ed. That it was the truth however of 
bs: caſe, appears. 1 a . paſſage of 
Joſqphug,,......; 331 Ake 4 119% L 21665 
De Bell. lib! 112 c. Xiv. [thr Alt But a 


Florus not reſtraining theſe practices by his 


authority, the chief men of the Jews, among 
whom was Yohn the Lay not knowing 
well What courſe to ke, wait upon Florus, 


Aud gde Riu Sight" talents" of fiber bo ſtop 


5 building“. 

REY G69 400 Acts xxii. 25. And. 
Wong, Paul faid 
unto th” Centurion that food By, 3s) it avs - 


ful for you auer e a man u N oma, 
and uncondemned ?- 17 18. FD Jo. eee 


5 ane 


2 


( 457 .) 
Facänus eſt vinciri civem Romanum: 
ſcelns verberari, Cic. in Ver.“ 


Cœædebatur virgis, in medio fols ; a 


na, civis Romanus Judices, cum interea, 
nullus gemitus, nulla vox alia, iſtius mi- 

ſeri, inter dolorem crepitumque 3 ? 
; ae 2 .. 


XXXIV. (p- 573). Ads. Ai. 27. 
« Then che chief captain came, and ſaid 


unto him. Paul,) tell me. Art thou a Ro- 


man? He faid, yea.” The circumſtance 
here to be noticed is, that a Jeu was a Ro- 


| man citizen. 2 


Joſ. Ant. Ib. TEL 10. 188% 13. . E 
cius Lentulus, che conſul, declared, thave 
diſmiſſed 2 the R the Jetiſß Roman 
citizens, who obſerve the rites of the Jewiſh 


| We, at e 15 ils ,rAL4 


2 w. . 27, + © And. the 25 capnn, 9 


5 20 18119 
Nis Caſſius, l 69," This privites which 
had been bought former ly at. a great price, be- 
came ſo cheap, chat it was commonly ſaid, 
a mag might be made a Roman citizen for a 
few pieces of broken glaſs-” 


Pr XXXV. 


„ 

XXXV. \ P:i1541),AQs viii 167 And 
vhen we came to Rome, ; the,canturion: delir. 
verech che priſenergtonthe captain, f the 
guard, burn Haul Nas futlered t dwell. xd 
= himſelf. thr a-/oldier; 4hatrhept him!” NEO on 
tr le oni gich ams) offs vd 1nd} 1 
With which hein v. -, For e of 
Iſrael Lem bound with hic chain: 0 
10 Ur :&w/.5mof 16 bein od o1 Sbul ni 
1 Quemadmodam eadem catena, et euſtor. 
"Ga et gulitem copulat, Gg iſta, quæ tam diſr 
fimiliag ſunt, pariter ingeddunt . 
Ep. * rr. Haie, v0; wollot 3d vd' evoiiio 

1 19 5 itt 2314 Has ui 27 07: 10d 
+ Iragnafblaſtivace folet, utrum in career} 
retotogitinzda i perſona, an militi tudenda;, 5 

Ulpiaby toſeg · de cuſtod: et enhib- rg 


" 161%) 07 eovigtmed) 10} Was of e 1 


In the confinement of Agrippa by the ore 
der of Tiberius, Antonia managed, that the 


centurion who preſided gyer the guards, and | 
the folder: tou Agrippe, nas to, be bound, 
might be men of mild charater-,,;JoG. Ant: 
nb. 18. £21741 {ec- Be After che aceſſion of, 
Caligula, Agrippa ales like Paul, was ſufferq 
ed e dwell, pet as) al prifoneny;.in his Ten. 
houſes) 1: BIN Oh AY VA. 85 d N | 


KI. 


( 469 * 
XVI G. 31% Acts vii. f. aa 


Weit it has deterined that we ſhotid fall 
into Italyf dey dend ered Paula certain other 
print batito bene named Julius Since 
not only Paul, hüi:neertain other priſoncri, 
were ſent by the ſame ſhip into Italy, he 
text t be conſidered, as carrying with it 
an intimation, that the ſending of perſons 
from Judea to be tried at Rome, was an or- 
dinzry practice That in truth it was ſo, is 
made out' 0 a variety of examples which the 
writings of Joſephus furniſh; and amongſt 
others by the following, which comes near 
both to the time and the ſubject of the in- 
ſtance in the Acts- Felix, for ſume ſliglit 
offence, bound and ſent to Nome feveralipriefts 
of his acquaintance, and very good and he- 
neſt men, to 8 for themſelves to Cæſar. 
yur Invit ſec. 4- to 123msSontnod als ' w14 


TE WY BORAT Snom aut ditto 19H 


XXXVn. (p; 539), AH T., 
in cheſe days, pan e eee J eruſalem 
unto Antioch; and there ſtood up n⏑D f 
them Hamed Aga de, and fignified by the 
ſplrlt ther thers euld be à great dear 
thrb gh AU he world (or altfthe country), 


ä . came to Haſe in the days 9's Cons 
Oy” re 79 5 


ö 


a) : 
.- Ant. I. a0. C 4. rec 2. 1 | 
time (i, 8 abour/ (the, fifth. or fixth, 7 
Glands great dearth happened in, 
ren Forts 199 5079 di oi ino, T92 - 
NV vill... . gies 
cauſe thar G ae had commanded a Jew 
' 


„ eye Þ e, tent 
25771 Clans O46 +6) amr 57:5 
* Suge. (bd. 5, 28. © Judzcs impulfare 
_ Qhraſta v ns ee, Romi expulit.“ 
ei. 1010 k S014” cm? tt: * Hod 


vj x (B+ 664% Ada v. 37· * After 
chis man.role up Judas of Galilee, in the days 
of che A and r e ee erpuf 
alter him. * W n 1 bn 


J de Ball. ba vii. We He Fa Aſs 
who, in another place, is called by Joſephus, 
Judas the Galilean, or Judas of Galilee) per- 
ſuaded nr a few not to enrol themſelves, 
when eee on e maps ſent; i "IP; Ju-. 


111. 
te 


7 | * 40 the 
N L. Py 9420. a xXi. 8. 64 Art nat thau 
chat Egyptian, which, before cheſe days, 
madeſt an an uproar, and leddeſt o into the 


wilderneſs four thouſand men, that were 
murderers 1 5 | 


55 1 8 


* 


461 } 

Jet de BAL 1:2. k. 13. Tec: 5. * But the 

Nan A pe et, dive a yet hea- 
vier Glaſter pn e "Jaws; for 3 | 
tor, coming into the country, and n 
the reputation of 4 prop Het, edule $22 
rhifty olknd ten, "Whs Nets 8 7 
him. Having brought chem found” out of 
the wilderneſs, up to the mount of olives, he 
intended from thence to make his' attack 0 up- 
on Jerufabem; bit Felix” cöming füddenty) 
upon him with che Roman ſoldiers, preyent- 
edd che attack <A great number, of fas it 
ſhould rather be rendered) the greateft part 


of choſe that were with him, were either Jain, 
or taken 3 25 Pn a ph: | 


m elk two pale, th ggg e 
the i mpoſtor, an © Egyptian,“ withou 51 
proper name; che Wildlerne * his leg 
though his followers were delt red * 5 
rite” of the trahfactien, in the preſitlentſhip 
of Felix, which could not be any long ain 
before the words in Luke are ſuppoſed 
have Bech ipoken'; are circumſtabices oe "4 

cotrefp okdenc\ . kbefe i 18. öne, Se, 

k tho) of Afagreem nenk, And that is, 5 785 

| niltt{ber*6f his föllo we rs, which in th this ie, 

are called four thouſand, and by Leb n 
chirty thouſand: but, beſide that the names 


of 


it ; 462 1 
* than 1 are 
Hadle to: che ertors of trabſcribergcivie/ave; in 

. the preſent inſtance, under the: leſs concern 
to reconcila he evangeliſt wick Joſephiie, as ä 
Joſtphus cis mot, i this point. ſconſiſtent with 
himſelf. For whereas, in the paſſage here 
quoted. he calls the number xhirty.chouſand, 
and tells ms chat the greateſt part, or a great 
number (according as his words atecxentler- 
ed) of thoſe that were with him; were de- 
ſtroyed; in his Antiquities; he repreſents four 
hundred to have been killed upon this veca- 
gon, and two hundred taken priſoners ; 
which certainly was not che greateſt part, 
nor & great part, nor a great number, 
out of thirty: thouſand. It is probable alſo, 
chat Lyfias and Joſephus ſpoke of the expadi- 

tien in its | different; ſtages: Eyſias of thoſe 
Who followed the Egyptian out of Jeruſa- 
alem Joſephus of allirwho; were collected 
about him; afterwards, from different quar- 
ers. 140 N IGSTY \o eee wy 
2s 10115 ig 913. 10 IST mam &- : rw 
XI. ( Lardner's Jewiſh and Heathen Taſ- 

timanies, „Vob HI. Gp, a te vi 2. 

175 Then Pauli ſtood im the midſtof:Mars hill, 

and , Ye men of Athens, I peredive:that 


— 


„n Lib. ns & 


Ef g 
5755 3 ? N 1 : Hi 


2 IT Ir ner ore 
- 


1-463 | 
RE all-things.ye:ave tad ſuperſtitious, for, as 
I paſſed by andibeheld your devotions, [found 
un altar L ith; thidinfeription;. O THE; UN- 
-KNOFNGOD) Whom cherefore ye igno- 
'ranthyxorſbip;chim declare L unto ανν 
- 54%. ggeltsq od di g jν,ũl u 10 Aslmid 
Diaptner Lhertius; who wrote about che 
year a 10, in his hiſtory of Epimenides, who 
is ſuppoſed tu have flouriſhed nearly ft hun- 
dred years before: Chriſty relates of him the 
following iſtoryii chat, being invited tò Athens 
for che purpoſeꝶ he delivered the city from a 
peſtilence in this manner Taking ſeveral 
ſheep, ſome black, others white, he had them 
up to the Areopagus,/and then let them go 
where they would, and gave orders to thoſe 
who followed them, wherever any of them 
"ſhould lie down, to-facrifice'it to the god to 
Whom it belonged; andifoitheplagiie ceaſed. 
Hence, ſays the hiſtorian, „ it has come to | 
paſs, that; to tbit preſent timo, may be found in 
the boroughs of the Athenians ANON Y MO al- 
tars; a memorial of the expiation then 
made Theſe altars it maybe preſumed, 
were called anonymous; becduſe there wab fiot 
che naie of any e eee | 
2 rs GTA 10 em 9 WC bis 1 | 


* In Epimenide- 1 1. wok 110. 
Pauſanias, 


r — — 


( 464 } 8 
©” Pauſanias, who wrotebefore the end of the - 
ond century, in his deſcription of Arhens, 
having mentioned an altar of Jupiter Olym- 


pius, adds, and nigh unto it it an altar of un- 
known gods*.,” And, in another place, ſpeaks 


© of altar: of gods called unknown F. 


Pbilgſtratus, who wrote in the beginning of 
the thitd century, records it as an db{ervati- 
on of Apollonius Tyanzas, chat it was wile 
to ſpeak well of all the gods, eſpecially at 


Athens, where akars 'f ankuown anne wert 
trected * N 


The author of; the di 2 Philopa 275 by 
many ſuppoſed to have been Lucian, who 
wrote about the year 170, by others ſome 
anonymous heathen writer of the fourth cen- 
tury, makes Critias ſwear by the unknown god 

of Athens ;-and, near the end of the dialogue, | 

as theſe roms, * but let us find out the un- 
Eno ton god at Athens, . and, ſtretching out 
hands to heaven, offer to him our praiſes and 


thankſgivings f. 8 5 5 e gk 


This is a very curious, and a Ay Im- 
portant coincidence. It appears en 75 
| *. Pau. I. 5. p. 412. + . . . | 


1 Philoſ. Apoll. Tyan. I. 6. c. 3. 
Lucian in Philop. tom. 2. Grær. p. 767. 780. 


troverſy» 


( 465. ) 
troverſyy chat altars with this, inſcription 
were exiſting at Athens, at the, time, When 
St. Panh is alledged to have been there, It 
. ſeexgs\alloy which. a 18 Very. worthy of, obſerr., 
vation, that this inſcription was. ßeruliar co 
the Athenians. There is no evidence that 
there were altars inſcribed * £0 the-unk SER 
Godin any other country.” Seppel ing th 
Hitory ok S4. Pan b Hive betf op 
is it poſſible; chat ſuch A Writer 0 c e Go ; 
of the Rels of the Apoſtles 1 was, ſhould” hit 8 
pot a eircun ftance To. extraordinary; and 
introduce it by an alluſion ſo ſuitable 2 St. 
Pay}'s 8 office and character! 


Jie AIS£357+.L (179. ali 03 051. 41 1 


a e 1 1 


itt 20 „ 4 355 tugds 510191 

tds drt az tn ante fogleodd un fry in: 

Fus rxamples here collected: in be ck 
cienticl hope; to ſatisfy us, char che Writers 
of the Chriſtian hiſtory knew fbinethiizg f 
what they were writing about. — 4 
ment is alſo rengthensd=by the following ' 
confiderations' | 2:6 11408 


1. "This theſe Ares appear, not cy 
in articles of public hiſtory, but, ſomerimes, 
in minute, recondite, and very peculiar cir- 
cumſtanees, in Which, of all others, a for- 
31 0 | © H h 8 ger 


| (466 ) | 
ger is moſt likely to have been found rips 
ping. 


2 That the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, | 
which took place forty years after the com- 
mencement of the Chriſtian inſfitution, pro- 
| duced ſuch a change in the ſtate of the coun- 
try, and the condition of the Jews, that a 
writer who was unacquainted with the cir- 
cumſtances of the nation before that event, 
would find it difficult to avoid miſtakes, in 
endeavouring to give detailed accounts of 
tranſactions connected with thoſe circum- 
ſtances, foraſmuch as he could no longer 
Lave a living exemplar to copy from, 


III. That there appears, in the writers of 

the New Teſtament, a knowledge of che af- 
fairs of thoſe times, which we do not find in 
authors of later ages. In particular, many 
of the Chriſtian writers of the ſecond and 
_ third centuries, and of the following ages, 
had falſe notions concerning the ſtate of Ju- 
dæa, between the nativity of Jeſus and the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem*. Therefore they 

could not have compoſed our hiſtories. 


. Lard. Part l. Vol. 5 2 1 
TOY Amidſt. 


„ , 
Amidſt ſo many conformities, we are not 
to wonder that we meet with ſome difficul- 


ties. The principal of theſe I will put down, 


together with the ſolutions which they have 


received. But in doing this I muſt be con- 


tented with a brevity, better ſuited to the li- 
mits of my volume, than to the nature of a 


controverſial argument. For the hiſtorical 


proofs of my aſſertions, and for the Greek 
criticiſms upon which ſome of them are 


founded, I refer the reader to the ſecond vo- | 


lume of the ur my of Dr. Lardner' s large 
work. 


I. The taxing, during which Jelus was 
born, was '© firſt made,” as we read, ac- 
cording to our tranſlation, in St. Luke, 


„ whilſt Cyrenius was governor of Syria*.” 
Now it turns out, that Cyrenius was not go- 
vernor of Syria until twelve, or, at the ſoon- 
eſt, ten years, after the birth of Chriſt; and 
that a taxing, cenſus, or aſſeſſment, was made 
in Judza inthe beginning of his government. 
The charge, therefore, brought againſt the 


evangeliſt is, that, intending to refer to this 


taxing, he has miſplaced the date of it, * an 
error of ten or twelve years. 


„ 


8 The 


* 


(468. 2 

Ihe anſwer to the accuſation is found in 
his uſing the word * firſt” —** And this taxing 
Was fiſt made; for, according to the miſtake 
imputed to the evangeliſt, this word could 
have no ſignifleation whatever. It could 
have had no Place 4 in his: narrative, N 
8 or aflefliment, 5 imports that he 
writer had more than one. of theſe in contem- 
Plation.-/, It. acquits him therefore of the 
charge, it is inconſiſtent with the ſyppoſiti- 
on, of his knowing only of the taxing in the 
beginning of Cyrenius's government. And 
if the evangeliſt knew, which this word 
proves that he did, of ſome other taxing be- 
fide that, it is too much for the fake of con- 
victing him ef a miſtake, to lay it down as 
W chat he intended to refer to that. 


The ſentence i in St. Luke may be conſtru- 
ed thus: * this was the firſt aſſeſſment (or 
ED of Cyrenius, governor of 8y- 
ria“;“ che words © governor of Syria” be- 


Td. ir hd Aich we render « firſt? ” be repdered «- be- 
fote,” which it has been ſtrongly contended that the Greek 
idiom allows of, the whole difficulty vaniſhes, for chen the 

paſſage would be“ now this taxiug was me de before Cyre- 
nius was governor of Syria ;” which correſponds with the 

- chronology. But I rather chooſe to argue, that, however 
the word * firſt” be rendered, to give it a meaning at all, it 

militates with the objection. In this I think chere can be no 
millake. „ 


ing 


6 
ing uſed after the name of Cyrenius as his 
addition or title. And this title, belonging | 
to him at the time of writing the account, 
was naturally enough ſubjoined to his name, 
though acquired after the tranſaction, which 
the account defcribes. A modern writer, 
who was not very exact in the choice of His 
expreſſions, in relating the affairs of the Eaff- 
Indies, might eaſily fay, chat fach a ching | 
was done by Gevernor Haſtings, though, in 
truth, the thing had been done by him be- 
fore his advancement to the ſtation from 
which he received the name' of governor. 
And this, as we contend, is precifely the in- 
accuracy which has produced che Fr 
in St. Luke. | | 


At any rate, it appears from the from of 
the expreſſion, that he had two taxings: or 
enrollments in contemplation. And if Cy- 
renius had been ſent upon this buſineſs into 
Judæa, before he became governor of Syria, 
(againſt which ſuppoſition there is no proof, 
but rather external evidence of an enrollment 
going on about this time under ſome perſon 
or other *) then the cenſus on all hands ac- 

knowledged 


'* Joſephos (Ant. 17. c. 2. ſec. 6,) has this remarkable paſ- 
ſage—* when therefore the whole Jewiſh nation took an oath 
to be faithful to Ceſar, and the intereſts of the king.” This 

| $ranſaQtiop 


65 470 ) 
knowledged to have been Te by him. in 
the beginning of his government, would form 
a ſecond, ſo as to occaſion the other ta be 


Ly called the fof. 


— 


II. Another chronological en ariſes 
us a date aſſigned in the beginning of the 
third chapter of St. Luke . Now in the 
| fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cæſar 
Heſus began to be about thirty years of age; 
for ſuppoſing Jeſus to have been born, as St. 
Matthew, and St. Luke alſo himſelf, relates, 
in the time of Herod, , he muſt, according to 
the dates given in Joſephus, and by the Ro- 
man hiſtorians, have been ar leaſt thirty-one 
years ofgage in the fifteenth year of Tiberius. 
If he was born, as St. Matthew's narrative 
Intimates, one or two years before Herod's 
death, he would have been thirty-two, or 
thirty-three years old, at that time, 


| This is the difficulty: the ſolution turns 
| go an akeraton in the Meng of the 


tranſaction n in the wk of the hiſtory with the 
time of Chriſt's birth. What i is called a cenſus, and which 
we render taxing, was delivering upon oath an account of 
- their property. This might be accompanied with an oath of 
fidelity, or might be miſtaken by Joſephus for i it. ; 
Lud. Part I. Vol. II. p. 768. 


5 


|; 4am) 
Greek. St. Luke's words in the original are 
allowed, by the general opinion of learnd men, 
to ſignify, not“ that Jeſas began to be bout 
thirty years of age,” bur © that he was about 
ity years of age when he began his miniſ- 
try.” This conſtruction being admitted, the 
adverb © about“ gives us all the latitude we 
want, and more; eſpecially when applied, 
as it is in the preſent inſtance, to a decimal 


number, for ſuch numbers, even without 


this qualifying addition, are often uſed in a 
laxer ſenſe than is here contended for *. 


III. Acts v. 36. © For before theſe 4 
roſe up Theudas, boaſting himſelf to be 
ſomebody; to whom a number of men, about 
four hundred, joined themſelves: who was 
ſlain; and all, as many as obeyed him, were 
ſcatdered and brought to noughht. 


"hd has preſerved the account of : an 
| impoſtor, of the name of Theudas, who cre- 
ated ſome diſturbances, and was ſlain; but, 


Liey, ſpeaking of the peace, which the conduct of R- 


malus had procured to the ſlate, during the hole reign of 
his ſucceſſor + (Numa), has theſe words—* Ab illo enim pro- 
fectis viribus datis tantum valuit, ut, in quadraginta deinde 
annos, tutam pacem haberet :” yet, afterwards, in the ſame 
chapter, Romulus (he ſays) ſeptem et triginta regnavit an- 
nos, Numa tres et quadraginta.“ | 

+ Liv. Hiſt. c. 8 ſec; 16, : 
ng 


„ 
according t to che date aſſigned to this — 
appearance, (in which, however, it is very 
poſſible that Joſephus may have been miſta- 
ken *) 3 it muſt have been, at the leaſt, ſeven 
years, after Gamaliel's ſpeech, of which this 
text is a part, was delivered. It has been res 
plied to the objection To that there might be 
two: impoſtors of this name: and it has been 
obſerved, in order to give a general probabi- 42 
lity to the ſolution, that the ſame ching ap- 
pears to have Happened 1 in other inſtances of | 
the ſame kind. It is proved from Joſephus, 
that there were nat fewer than four perſons, 
of che name of Simon, witlin forty years, = 
and not fewer chan three, of che name of 
Judas, within ten years, who were all leaders 
of inſurrectiotis: and it is hkewife recorded 
by the hiſtorian; that, upon the death of He- | 
rod the Great, (which agrees very well with 
the time of the comtmetlos referred to by 
Gamaliel, and with His manner of ftating 
that tire before theſe days”) chere were in⸗ 
numerable dliſturbances in Judæa , Archbi- 
ſhop Uſher' was of opinion, that one of the 
three Judas's above mentioned was Gamaliel's 
Theudas d; and that, with a leſs variation of 


. Michaelis $ Tatrodustion to de New Teſt. (Marſh 
Tranſlation) Vol. I. p. 61. | 


1 Lardner, Part I. Vol. II. p · 931. | 
51 Ant. I. 17. c. 12. ſec. 4. 8 . p. 797. 


the 


1 4 473 ) 

the name chan v we actually find in the gofpels, 
where one of the twelve apoſtles is called by 
Luke, Judas, and by. rg Thaddeus 2 
Origen, however he came at his information, 
appears to have beheved, that chere was an 


impoſtor of che name of enen before the 
ee of urin n 


| W. Mat. Xxill. 34. Wherefore, bebe 
I ſend unto you prophets, and wiſe, men, 
and ſcribes: and ſome of them ye ſhall kill 

and crucify; and ſome of them ſhall ye 
feourge in your ſynagogues, and perſernte 
them from city to city: that upon you may 
eeme all the righrevus blood ſhed upon the 
earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto 
the blood of Zatharias, ſon of Barachias, u 
. 955 ae the e and the a. 


ere i A Zacharins, whoſe deach! 18 Fer | 

red in che ſecond book of Chronicles, in a 
manner whiek perfectly ſupports our Savi- 
our's alluſion 1. But this Zacharias was * 
ſon of RNs. et 


. * 
- 


Luke vi, 16. Mark iii. 18. | 4 Or. Con. Cell. p- 1 

1 And the ſpitit of God came upon Zechariah, the ſon 
of Jchoida the prĩeſt, which ſtood above the people, and ſaid 
unto N This ſaith God, why rranſgreſs ye the command. 


ments 


* * 
” 
= * 
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There is alſo Zacharias the prophet ; . who 
Was the ſon of Barachiah, and is ſo deſcribed 
in the ſuperſcription of his prophecy, but of 
w boſe death We have no account. er bs 


IT have netle doubt, dilks that the firſt 23. 
charias was the perſon ſpoken of by our Sa- 
viour; and that the name of the father has 
been ſince added, or changed, by ſome one, 
who took it Kon the 6fleoF che prophecy, 
which happened to be better known to him 
"than the PT) if che Chronicles. e ee 


103 4 


2:Thore: ! is likewiſe a Zacharias, the on of 
Baruch; related by Joſephus to have been 
flain' in the temple, a few days before the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem. It has been inſi- 
nuated, chat the words put into our Saviour's 
mouth, contain a reference to this tranſac- 
tion, and were compoſed by ſome writer, 
vho either confounded the time of the tranſ- 
action with our Saviour's age, or inadver- 
wx; ee the chene 1 


"Now faxpols 1 it to hate been br ; ſuppoſe 
| theſe words to have been ſuggeſted by the 


ments of the Lord, that ye cannot proſper ? becauſe ye have 
forſaken the Lord, he hath alfo forſaken you. And they 
conſpired againſt him, and floned him with flones, at the com- 
mand ment of the” Ring, in 8 e Lord.” 2 
Chron. xxiv. 20. F991 
bars oe: tranſaction ED 


75 v0 
: i related in Joſephus, and to have 
been falſely aſcribed to. Chriſt; and obſerve 
hat extraordinary coincidences (accidental- 
ly, as it muſt in that caſe have been) attend 
the forger” 8 miſtake, | 


ö Firſt, That we "IP a Zacharias in * 
book of Chronicles, whoſe death, and the 
manner of it, correſponds with the alluſion. 


Secondly, that although the name of this 
| perſon's father be erroneouſly put down in 
the goſpel, yet we have a way of accounting 


for the error, by ſhowing another Zacharias 


in the Jewiſh ſcriptures, much better known 
than the former, whoſe patronymic was ac- 
tually that which appears in the text. 


Every one, who thinks upon the Cab) ect, 
will find theſe to be circumſtances, which 
could not have met together in a miſtake, 
which did not proceed * the circumſtan- 
Ces them ſelves. 


1 have noticed, 1 think, all the dificultics 
of this kind. Fon * few; '; ſome of them 


admit 


: | 5 © 476 'y - 
7 of a clear, others of i probable ſoluti- 
: on. The reader will compare them with the 
number, the variety, the cloſeneſs, and the 
-. e of the inſtances which are to 
be ſet againſt them; and he will remember the 
ſeantineſs, in many caſes, of our intelligence, 
_ and that diffic ulties en attend imperfect 
information. "i 


CHAP. vir. 
vag camel. 


BrTwEEN . 
name of St. Paul in our collection, and his 
Riſtory in che Acts of the Apoſtles, there ex- 
it many notes of correſpondeney. The fim- 
ple peruſal of the writings is ſufficient to 
prove, that neither the hiſtory was taken 
from the letters, nor the letters from the hiſ- 
tory. And the wndeſigneane/s of the agree- 
ments, which undeſignedneſs is gathered 
from their latency, their minuteneſs, their 
obliquity, the ſaitableneſs.of the circumſtan- 
. 85 Which they Bn, to the places in 
: which 


( a7 * | 4 
Which choſe circumſtances occur, and the 0 
cireuitous references by which they are tra- 
eed out, demonſtrates that they have not 
been produced by meditation, or by any | 
fraudulent contrivance. But coincidences» | 4 
from which theſe cauſes are excluded, and 
which are too cloſe and numerous to be ac- 
counted for by accidental concurrences of 
fiction, muſt , have truth for « their 
foundation. ; 


5 


This argument 8 to my Ii of PI 
much value (eſpecially for its aſſuming no- 
thing beſide the exiſtence of the books), that | 
I haye purſued it through St. Paul's thirteen 

epiſtles, in a work publiſhed by me four 
years ago under the title of Horæ Paulinz. 
I am ſenſible how feebly any argument, 
which depends upon an induction of parti- 
culars, is reprefented without examples. On 
which account, I wiſhed to have abridged 
my own volume, in the manner in Which I 
have treated Dr. Lardner's in the preceding 


chapter. But, upon making the attempt, - 
did not find it in my power to render the ar- 
ticles intelligible by fewer words chan I have 
there uſed, I muſt be content, therefore, to 
refer the reader to the work itſelf. And I 
would particularly invite his attention to the 
obſervations 


0 8 ) 
obſervations which are made in it upon the 
three firſt epiſtles. I perſuade myſelf that he 
will. find the proofs, both of agreement and 
undefignednefs, ſupphed by theſe epiſtles, 
ſufficient to ſupport the concluſion which is 
there maintained, in favour both of the ge- 


nuineneſs of the writings, and the truth of 
the Narranve. 20 


It remains only, & in this place; to point 
out how the argument bears upon the gene- 
ral queſtion of the Chriſtian hiſtory. 


© Firſt, St. Paul in theſe letters affirms,-in 
unequivocal terms, his own performance of 
miracles, and, what ought particularly to be 
remembered, © that miracles were the figns of 
an apoſtle *.”" If chis teſtimony come from 
St. Paul's own hand, it is invaluable. And 


chat it does ſo, the argument before us _ 
in my mind a firm aſſurance.” 97-217 nid. 


Secondly, i it ſhows that the 7 of — ; 
repreſented in the epiſtles of St. Paul, was 
real; which alone lays a foundation for the | 
propoſition, which forms the ſubject of the 
firſt part of our preſent work, viz. that the 
original-witnefles o of the Chriſtian hiſtory de- 
| voted e to Wees, of 85 e f 


. 


N * | Rom. xv, Wy. 10. 4 Gor: xii, 12. 10 


„ . 


( #9 Yy | 

and danger, i in conſequence of their belief of 
the truth of that hiſtory, and for the ſake of 
communicating 1 the knowledge of it to others. | 


Thirdly, it proves chat Luke, or 3 
was the author of the Acts of the Apoſtles 
(for the argument does not depend upon the 
name of the author, though I know no rea- 
ſon for queſtioning it) was well acquainted 
with St. Paul's hiſtory; and that he probably 
was, what he profeſſes himſelf to be, a cam 
panion of St. Paul's travels: which, if true 
eſtabliſhes, in a conſiderable degree, the ere- 
dit even of his goſpel, becauſe it ſhows, that 
the writer, from his time, ſituation, and 
connections, poſſeſſed opportunities of in- 
forming himſelf truly concerning the tranſ- 
actions which he relates. I have little diffi» 
culty in applying wo che goſpel of 8t. Luke 
what is proved concerning the Acts of che 
Apoſtles; conſidering them as two parts of 
the ſame hiſtory; for, though there are in- 
ſtances of ſecond parts being forgeries, I ænov 
none where the ſecond part is genuine, and 
the firſt not ſo. | 


I will only 8 as a Rh of PE ar- 
gument, though not noticed in my work, the 
remarkable ſimilitude between the ſtyle of St. 
John's goſpel, and of St. John's firſt epiſtle. 
. BK | 'The 


| 
| 
| 
| 


not in ſimple narrative, ſo much as in reflec- 
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The PO of St. Jobn's is not at all che ty le 
or St. Paul's epiſtles, though bath are very 


; fingular ; : nor i is it. che ſtyle of Se. James s of 


of St. Peter's epiſtle : but it bears a reſem- 
blance to the ſtyle af the gaſpel inſeribed 
with St. John's mame, ſo far as chat ceſen- 
blance can be expected to appear, which is 


tions, and in the repreſentation of diſcourſes. 
Mritings, ſo circumſtanced, prove them- 


ſeelves, aud one another, to be genuine. This 


correſpondency is the mate valuable, as the 


epiſtle itſelf aflerts, in St. John's manner in- 
derd, but in terms ſufficientiy explicit, the 


writer's perſonabknowletlge of Chriſt's hiſto- 


ry: © That which-was from the beginning, 


hich we have heard, Which we have ſcen 
with aur eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled, of the word af 
Ae, that which we have ſeen and heard, de- 

clare e cameo! For: a: - Who: would not as 
Aire; ho perceives not the value Han ac- 
'count; en by ee Ts een 
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Ti hiſtory of the 3 of Chr 


is a part of the evidence of Chriſtianity ; but 
I do not know, whither the proper ſtrength 
of this paſſage of the Chriſtian hiſtory, or 

wherein its peculiar value, as a head of ont 1 


dence, conſiſts, be generally underſtood. 


is not that, as a miracle, the ae | 
_ ought to be accounted' a more deciſive proof 


of. ſupernatural agency than other miracles 
are; it is not that, as it ſtands in the goſpels, 


it is better atteſted than ſome others; it is 


not, for either of theſe reaſons, that more 


weight belongs to it than to other miracles, 


but for the following, viz. that it is com- 


— 


pletely certain, that the apoſtles of Chriſt, and ; 


the firſt teachers of Chriſtianity, aſſerted the 


fact. And this would have been certain, 


if the four goſpels had been loſt, or never 


written. Every piece of ſcripture recognizes 
4 the reſurrection. Every epiſtle of every apoſ- 


tle, every author contemporary with the apoſ- 


© | 5. 65 the age es eue 4 
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25 W ; ns whether the apoſtles | know- 
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apoſtles, every writing from that age to the 
preſent, genuine or ſpurious, on the fide of 
Chriſtianity or againſt it, ooncur in repre- 
ſenting the reſurrection of Chriſt as an arti- 


cle of his hiſtory, received without doubt or 
diſagreement by all who called themſelves 


Chitifliafis, as alledged from the beginning by 


the propagators of the iniſtitution, and alledg- 


ec as Ehe centre of their teftimony. Nothing, 
Be apprehend, which a man does not himſelf 


Tee or betr. can be more certain to him than 
this point. 1 do not mean that nothing can 


be more certhid than that Chriſt roſe from 


the dead; but that nothing can be more cer- 
taln, than that His apoſtles, and the firſt teach- 
ers of Chriſtianity, gave out that he did fo. 


In the other parts of the goſpel narrative, a 


queſtion may be mate, whether the things, 


related of Chriſt, be the very things which 


the apoſtles and firſt Lalit of the religion 


deli veted concerning him. And this queſtion 
depends a good deal upon the evidente we 


Poffeſs of the genuineneſs, or rather per- 


. haps, of the 3 credit, and recep- 


tion of the books. Upon the fubject of tbe 


8 reſurrection no fuch diſcuſſion is neceffary, 
becauſe no ſuch doubt can be entertained. 


The only points, which can enter into our 
"Ry X 


— 


%%% e 
ingly publiſhed a falſehood, or whether they 
were themſelves deceived; whether either of 
theſe ſuppoſitions be poſſible. The firſt, I 
think; is pretty generally given up. The na- 
ture -of the undertaking, and of the men; 
the extreme unlikelihood that ſuch men 
ſhould engage in ſuch a meaſure as a ſcheme; 
| their perſonal toils and dangers and ſufferings 
in the cauſe; their appropriation of their 
whole time to the object; the warm and 
ſeemingly unaffected zeal and carneſtneſs 
with which they profeſs their fincerity, ex- 
empt their memory from the ſuſpicion of im- 
poſture.” The ſolution more deferving of no- 
tice, is that which would reſolve the conduct 
of the apoſtles into enthuſiaſm ; which would 
_ claſs the evidence of Chriſt's reſurrection with 
the numerous tories that are extant of the 
apparitions of dead men. There are circum- 
ſtances in the narrative, as it is preſerved in 
dodaur hiſtories, which deſtroy this compariſon 
„entirely. It was not one perſon, but many, 
who faw him; they ſaw him not only ſepa- 
rately, but together, not only by night but 
by day, not at a diſtance but near, not once 
but ſeveral times; they not only ſaw him, 
5 but touched him, .converſed with him, eat 
With him, examined his perſon to ſatiſ- 
fy their doubts. Theſe particulars are de- 
© cifive: but they ſtand, I do admit, upon 
| 1i 2 e the 


4.04) 
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the credit of our records. I would an- 
ſwer, therefore, the inſinuation of enthu- 
ſiaſm, by a circumſtance which ariſes out 
of the nature of the thing, and the rea- 

lity of which muſt be confeſſed by all, who 
allow, what I believe is not denied, that the 
reſurrection of Chriſt, whether true or falſe, 
was aſſerted by his diſciples from the begin- 1 
ning; and that circumſtance is. the non · pro- 
duction of the dead body. It is related in 
the hiſtory, what indeed the ſtory of the re- 
ſurrection neceſſarily implies, that the corpſe - 
was miſſing out of the ſepulchre; it is related 
- alſo inthe hiſtory, that the Jews reported that 
the followers of Chriſt had ftolen it away - 
And this account, though loaded with great 
 improbabilities, ſuch as the ſituation of the 
diſciples, their fears, for their own ſafety at 
the time, the unlikelihood of their n 
_ „ 4 And this + faying,” gt. 8 writes, 44 ig commonly 
reported amongſt the Jews until this day.” (xxviii. 15.) * 
- evangeliſt may be thought good authority as to this point, even 
| by thoſe who do not admit his evidence in every other point; 
1 and this point is ſufficient to prove that the body was miſſing. 
© * Tt has alſo been rightly, I think, obſerved by Dr. Townſend 
(Dif: upon the Ref. p. 126.), that the ſtory of the güards car- 
, ried. colluſion upon the face of it: -% His diſciples came by 
night, and ſtole him away, while we ſlept.” Men in their cir- 
-  cumſtances would not have made ſuch an acknowledgment of 


their negligence, without | nag — of e n and 
OY” : | | 


G * | 
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to ſucceed, the difficulty of actual fares Tt ©. 
and the inevitable conſequence of detection 

and failure, was, nevertheleſs, the moſt credi- 
ble account that could be given of the matter. 
But it proceeds entirely upon the ſuppoſition 
of fraud, as all the old objections did. What 
account can be given of the body, upon the ſup- 
poſition of enthuſiaſm ? It is impoſſible our 
Lord's followers could believe that he was ri- 
ſen from the dead, if his corpſe was lying be- 
fore them. No enthuſiaſm ever reached to ſuch 
a pitch of extravagancy as that: a-ſpirit may 
be an illuſion, a body is a real thing; an object 
of ſenſe, in which there can be no miſtake. 
All accounts of ſpecttes leave the body in the 
grave. And, although the body of Chriſt might 
| be removed by fraud, and for the. purpoſes of 
fraud, yet, without any ſuch intention, and 
| by ſincere but deluded men, which is the re- 
preſentation of the apoſtolic character we are 
now examining, no ſuch attempt could be 
made. The preſence and the abſence of the 
dead body are alike inconſiſtent with the hy- 
potheſis of enthuſiaſm ; for if preſent, it muſt 
2 $f Eſpecially at the full moon, the city full of people, ma-' 
ny probably paſſing the whole night, as Jeſus and his diſciples | 


had done, in the open air, the ſepulchre ſo near the eity as to 
be. now incloſed within the walls.” TA on-the Reſur. 


be 


have he, 
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| have cured their enthuſiaſm at once; if ab- 


_ ſent, fraud, not ee, muſt have carried N 
it ge 4 | be | 


But nden if + we zamit upon che con- 
current teſtimony of all the hiſtories, ſo much 
of the aecount as ſtates that the religion of 
Jeſus was ſet up at Jeruſalem, and ſet up 
with aſſerting, in the very place in which he 
had been buried, and a few. days after he 
_ had been buried, his reſurrection out of the 
grave, it is evident that if his body could 
| have been found, the Jews would have pro- 
Adaused it, as the ſhorteſt and completeſt an- 
wer poſſible to the whole ſtory. The at- 
tempt of the apoſtles could not have ſurvived 
this refutation a moment. If we alſo admit, 
upon the authority of St. Matthew, that the 
Jes were advertiſed of the expectation of 
Chriſt's followers, and that they had taken 
due precaution in conſequence of this notice, 
and that the body was in marked and public 
„ the obſervation receives more force 
ſtill. For notwithſtanding their precaution, 
and although thus prepared and fore warned; 
| when the ſtory of the reſurreQion came 
forth, as. it immediately did; when it was 
publicly aſſerted by his diſciples, and made 
the ground and baſis of their EE] in his 
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name, and calleQing followers to his ale | 
the Jews had not the body to produce: but 
were obliged to meet the teſtimony of the 
apoſtles by an anſwer, not containing indeed 
conſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of their in- 
tegrity; that is, in other words, inconſiſtent 
with the ſuppeſition, which would Wen 
W. conduct into warne 


CHAP. K. 
The Propogation if Cbri jPianiy.. 


: Z I N this argument, the firſt conſideration is 
the fact; in what degree, within what time, 
and, to what extent, Nn ene was 
Fupagated. 


The accounts of the matter, hich can be 
collected from our books, are as fallow A 
eu gays after Chrift's diſappearance out of the 
world, we find an aſſembly of diſciples at Jo- 

| ruſalem, to the number of © about one hundred 
and twenty“; which hundred and twenty 

were, probably, a little aſſociation of belie vers, 
met together, not merely as believers in Chriſt, 
but as perſonally connected with the apoſtles, 
and with one another. Whatever was the 


. 


* Acts i. 5. hs | 
| num 5 
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1 of believers then in Jeruſalem, we 
| have no reaſon to be ſurpriſed that ſo ſmall a 
company ſhould aſſemble ; for there is no proof 
that the followers of Chriſt were yet formed in- 
to a ſociety, that the ſociety was reduced in- 
to any order, that it was at this time even un- 
derſtood that a new religion (in the ſenſe which 
that term conveys to us) was to be ſet up in 
the world, or how the profeſſors of that reli- 
gion were to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
- mankind. The death of Chriſt had left, we 
may ſuppoſe, the generality of his diſciples in 
great doubt, both as to what they were to do, 
and concerning what was to follow. 


3 This ati amy held, as we dane already 
ſaid,” a few days after Chriſt's aſcenſion ; for 
ten days after that event was the day of pen- 
tecoſt, when, as our hiſtory relates ®, upon. a 
ſignal diſplay of divine agency altea the 
perſons of the apoſtles, there were added to 
the ſociety © about three thouſand ſouls . 
But here, it is not, I think, to be taken, that 
' theſe three thouſand were all converted by this 
ſingle miracle; but rather that many who were 
before believers in Chriſt, became now profeſ— 
ARS of Chriſtianity ; ; that js to ſay, when =_y 


* Ads i, 1. So es PST, 
| found 
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boünküet 3 religion was to be eſtabliſhed, 1 
ſociety formed and ſet up in the name of Chriſt, | 
governed by his laws, a vowing their belief in 
his miſſion, united ambhzl themſelves and ſe- 
parated from the reſt of the world by viſible 
diſtinctions, in purſuance of their former con- 
wiction, and by virtue of what they had heard 
and ſeen and known of Chriſt's hiſtory, they 
publicly became COIN of 1 it. 5 = 2 
We read in the 95 {Hh 8 el of the Fa 
that ſoon after this, © the number of the men,” 

i. e. of the ſociety openly profeſſing their belief 
in Chriſt, © was about five thouſand.” So that 
here is an increaſe of two thouſand within a 
very ſhort time. And it is probable that there. 
were many, both now and afterwards, Who, 
although they believed in Chriſt, did not think 
it neceſſary to join themſelves to this ſociety; 
| or who waited to ſee what was likely to be- 

(59 come of it. Gamaliel, whoſe advice to the 
Jewiſh council is recorded Acts iv. 34. appears 
to have been of this deſcription; perhaps Nico- | 
demus, and perhaps alſo Joſeph of Arimathea, 
This claſs of men, their character and their 
rank, are likewiſe pointed out by St. John, 4 
in the twelfth chapter of his goſpel, © never- - 
theleſs 9 the chief rulers alſo 0 be- 
n 

> A | | | Vieved 
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l on him; but becauſe of the Phariſces 
they did not confeſs him, leſt they ſhould be 
put out of the ſynagogue : for they loved the 
_ praiſe of men more than the praiſe of God.” 
| Perſons ſuch as theſe, might admit the mira- 
cles of Chriſt, without being immediately.con- 
vinced that they were under obligation to 
make a public profeſſion of Chriſtianity, at a 


the riſk of all that was dear to them i in life, 
and even of life r * 


ane) ho wever, DEFY” to LE m4 
5 in Jeruſalem by a progres egpally rapid with 


| Bede thoſe who profeſſed, and thofe who hecke and op- 

poſed Chriſtianity, there were, in all probability, multitudes. be- 
tween both, neither ferſect Chriſtians, nor yet unbelievers. They. 
had a favourable opinion of the goſpel, but worldly conſiderations 
made them unwilling to own it. There were many circumſtan- | 
'ces which inclined them to think that Chriſtianity was a divine 


_ revelation, but there were many . inconveniences which attended 
the, open profeſſion of it ; and they could not find in themſelves 
courage enough to bear them, to diſoblige their friends and fami- 
ly. to ruin their fortunes, to loſe their reputation, their liberty 
and their life, for the fake of the new religion. Therefore they 
were willing to hope, that if they endeavoured-to obſerve the 
great precepts of morality, which Chriſt had repreſented as the 
principal part, the ſum and ſubſtance of religion; if they thought 

| Honourably of the goſpel, if they offered no injury to the Chriſ- 
_ tians, if they did them all the ſervices that they could /aftly 
perform, they were willing to hope that God would accept this, 
and that he would excuſe and forgive the ef af _Jerup's Dif. 
eee wht bins a 05 | 
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its firſt ſucceſs ; for, in the next ® chapter of | 
our hiſtory, we read that © believers were 
the more added to the Lord, multitudes both 
of men and women.” And this enlargement 
ol the new ſociety appears in the firſt verſe of 
the ſucceeding chapter, wherein we are told, 
that, “ when the number of the diſciples was 
multiplied, there aroſe a murmuring of the Gre- 
_ cians againſt the Hebrews becauſe their wi- 

dows were neglected ; and, afterwards in 

the ſame chapter, it is declared. expreſsly, that 
the number of the diſciples multiplied in 
Jeruſalem greatly, and that a great OY 
ot the peſts were obedient to the faith.” 


This [ call the firſt period i in the 8 


of Chriſtianity. It commences with the aſ- 4 


cenſion of Chriſt ; and extends, as may be col- 
lected from incidental notes of time , to ſome- 
thing more than one year after that event. Du- 
ring which term the preaching of Chriſtianity, 

ſo far as ourdocuments inform us, was confined 
to the fingle city of Jeruſalem. And how did 
it ſucceed there ? The firſt aſſembly which we 
meet with of Chriſt's e and chat a few 


n Chop + Ib. vi. . 
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days after his removalfrom the world; confiſted 
of © one hundred and twenty.” About a week 

after this © three thouſand were added” in one 
day; and the number of chriſtians, publicly 
baptized, and publicly aſſociating togethet, 


were very ſoon increaſed to © five thouſand.” 


. « Multitudes both of men and women conti- 
nued to be added: © diſciples multiplied great- 
ly, and © many of the Jewiſh prieſthood, . as. 
well as others, became obedient to the faith; # 
and this within a ſpace of leſs than two years 
from the commencement of the inſtitution. 


- 


| By reaſon of a perſecution raiſed againſt 


the church at Jeruſalem, the converts were 
driven from that city, and diſperſed throughout 
the regions of Judea and Samaria®. Wherever 
they came, they brought their religion with 
them; for our hiſtorian informs us , that 
ee they, that were ſcattered abroad, went every 
where preaching the word.” The effect of this 
_ preaching comes afterwards to be noticed, 
- . where the hiſtorian is led, in the courſe of his 
narrative, to obſerve, that then, i. e. about 
- © three years 4 poſterior to this) ©.the churthes 
had reſt eee all Judea, and Galilee and 


5 * Ib. viii. r. 1 ate . t Benſon B. Le p. 30% 
: | Samaria, 
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Samaxia, and were edified, and walking in the 
fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghoſt, were multiplied· This was the 


work of the ſecond period, which h cogent | 
about four years. | | 


* 


Hittherto the preaching of the 3 had 


been confined to Jews, to Jewiſh proſelytes, . 
and to Samaritans. And I cannot forbear from 
| ſetting down, in this place, an obſervation of 


Mr. Bryant's which appears to me to be per- 
fectly well founded: The Jews ſtill remain, 


but how ſeldom is it that we can make a ſingle 
proſelyte ?. There is reaſon to think, that there 


were more converted by the apoſtles in one 


day, than have ſince been won over in the laſt 
thouſand * 9 | 


It was not yet "WIE to the 8 wat 
they were at liberty to propoſe the religion to 
mankind at large. That“ myſtery, as St. 


Paul calls it , and as it then was, was revealed 
to Peter by an eſpecial miracle. It appears to 
have been þ about ſeven years after Chriſt's 


aſcenſion, that the goſpel was nn to me 


* on the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; p- 112: 


Gentiles 
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Gentiles: ef Ceſutes A year aſter this, a 50 


grent multitude ef Gentiles were converted at 
Antiech in Syria. The expreſſions employed 
by the hiſtorian are theſe— a great number 


believed, and turned to the Lord; much 
people was added unto the Lord; the apoſ- 


tles Barnabas and Paul taught much people“. 
: Upon Herod's death, which happened in the 


from this time, upon the preaching of Paul at 
Teoniam, the metropolis of Lycaonia, ** a 
great multitude both of Jews and Greeks be- 
lie ved g; and afterwards, in the courſe of 
this very progreſs, he is repreſented as ma- 


_  - King" many diſeiples“ at Derbe, a principal 


city in the ſame diſtrict. Three years || after 


this, which brings us to ſixteen after the. aſ- 
cenfion, the apoſtles wrote a public letter from 
Jeruſalem to the Gentile converts in Antioch, 
Syria, and Cilicia, with which letter Paul tra- 
velled through theſe countries, and found the 


- churches © eſtabliſhed in the faith, and increaſ- 


ing in number daily 1. From Aſia the 


* Ib. xi. 21, 24, 26. f Benſon, B. I: p. 26g. 
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next year +, it is obſerved that * the word of 
God grew and multiplied .“ Three years 
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apoltle proceeded into Greece, where ſoon af- 


| ; ter his artival in Macedonia, we find him at 


Thefſalonica; in which city“ ſome of the 
Jews believed, and of the devout Greeks a 
great multitude *.” We meet alſo here with 
an accidental hint of the general ptogreſs of 
the Chriſtian miſſion, in the exclamation of 
the tumultuous Jews of Theſſalonica, * that 


they, who had turned the world upſide dowyn, 


were come thither alſo .“ At Berea, the next 


city at which. St. Paul arrives, the hiftorian, 


who was preſent, informs us that may of 
the Jews believed t. The next year and half 
of St. Paul's miniſtry was ſpent at Corinth. 

Of his ſucceſs in that city we receive the fol- 


2 lowing intimations : „that mary of the Co- 
| nary the believed and were baptized,” and 


« that it was revealed to the apofffe by Chriſt, 
that he had much people in that city d. With- 


in leſs than-a year after his departure from 
Corinth, and twenty-five } years after the at- 
| cetifion, St. Paul fixed tis ſtation at Epbefus, 
for the ſpace of two years} and ſomething 


more. The effect of His 2281 in that city 
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and l drew from the hiſtorian a 


reflection, £ how Mighty grew the. word of 
God and prevailed 92 


And at the coficlu ſion 
of this period, we find Demetrius at the head 


of a party, who were alarmed by the progreſs 
of the religion, complajning, that © not only at 


Epheſus, but alſo throughout all Aſia (i. e. the 
province of Lydia, and the country adjoining 


to Epheſus) this Paul hath perſuaded and turn- 
ed away much people +.” Beſide theſe ac- 
counts, there occur, incidentally, mention of 
L converts at Rome, Alexandria, Athens, Cy- | 
"oy e Macedonia, Philippi. 


This i is the third 3 in the W Foe 5 
of Chriſtianity, ſetting off in the ſeventh year 


after the aſcenſion, and ending at the twenty- 


eighth. Now, lay theſe three periods together, 
and obſerve how the progreſs of the religion by 


theſe accounts is repreſented. The inſtitution, 
which properly began only after its author's re- 


moval from the world, before the end of thir- 
ty years, bad ſpread itſelf throughout Judea, 


Galilee, and Samaria, almoſt all the numerous 
diſtricts of the Leſſer Aſia, through Greece, 


and the iſlands of the Agean Sea, the ſea coaſt 
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of Aftica, and has extended irfvlf'ts hs, 


and into Italy. At Antioch in Syria, at Joppa, 


Epheſus, Corinth, Theffalonica, Berea, Iconi- 


um, Derbe, Antioch in Pifidia, at Lydda, Sa- 


ron, the number of converts is intimated dy che 


expreſſions © a great number,” © preat mul 


titudes, © much people.” Converts are men- 
_ tioned, without any deſignation oftheir num: 
ber“, at Tyre, Cefarea, Troas, Athens, Phi- | 


lippi, Lyſtra, Damafcus. During all this time, 


. Jeruſalem continued not only the centre of the 


miſſion, but a ptincipal ſeat of the religion; 


for when St. Paul returned thither, at the con- 


- 


cluſion of the period of which we are nom con- 


ſidering che aceounts, the other apoſtles pointed 
out to him, as a reafon for his compliance with 


their advice, « how many thouſufigs Wen 


2 Gonkideridg the extreme eonciſeneſs of many mv the 


liter, the filence about the numbers of converts is 20 prof of 
their paucity ; for at Philippi, no mention whatever is made f 


the number, yet St. Paul addreſſed an epiltle to that church. The 


. churches of Galatia, and the affairs of thoſe churches, were.con- 
2 fiderable enough to be the ſubjeR of another letter, and of much 


of St. Pauls ſolicitude, yet no account js preſeryed in the hiſtory , 


, of his-ſaceeſs, or even of his preaching, f in that country, except 
the light. notice which theſe words conyey:— when they had 


gone throughout Phrygia, and the 2 they eſſay- 
ed to go into * l. 6. 
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ä bobeyo ee 46 far Ba 
Up pon His abſtran, and the a ne. 
+ it is drawn, the 0 e 
8 Hem material to de de; 5 | 
xt 9 That Fr account comes "0 a 9 
ho was himſelf concerned in a portion of what 
he relates, and was contemporary with t 
hole of it; who viſited Jeruſalem, and fre- 
aquented the ſociety of thoſe who had acted, 
and were acting, the chief parts in the tran- 
ſaction. I lay down this point poſitively ; for 
had the ancient atteſtations to this valuable ; 
record been leſs ſatisfactory than they are, the 
unaffectedneſs and ſimplicity with which the 
author notices his preſence upon certain oc- = 
caſions, and the entire abſence of art and deſign 
from theſe notices, would have been ſufficient ; 
to perſuade my mind, that, whoever he was, | 
he actually lived in the times, and occupied ' 
2 the ſituation, in which he repreſents himſelf 
to be. When I fay © whoever he was, I do 
not mean to caſt a doubt upon the name, to 
which * hath e the AQs of the 
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Apoſtles, (for there. i is no cauſe, -that 1. am ac- 
quainted with, for queſtioning it) but to ob⸗ 


ſerve, that in ſuch a caſe as this, the time To 


and ſituation of the author, is of more impor- 
tance than his name; and that e appear 

from the work itſelf, and in the * unſuſ- 
picious form, 55 


1. That this account is a very 3 | 
; account of the preaching and propagation of 
Chriſtianity; I mean, that, if what we read in | 
the hiſtory be true, much more than what the 
hiſtory contains muſt be true alſo. For, al- 


though the narrative from which our informa- | 


tion is derived has been entitled the Acts of the 5 
| Apoſyes, it is in fact a hiſtory of the twelve 
. apoſtles, only during a ſhort time of their con- 


tinuing together at Jeruſalem ; and even of 


this period the account is very conciſe. The © 
work afterwards conſiſts of a few important 
paſſages of Peter's miniſtry, of the ſpeech and 
death of Stephen, of the preaching of Philip 
the deacon; and the ſequel of the volume, 
that is, two-thirds of the whole, is taken up 


with the converſion, the travels, the diſcourſes 


and hiſtory, of the new apoſtle Paul, in which 
- hiſtory alſo large portions of time are often 
Poſſed over with very ſcanty notice. | 
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nt. That the account, fo far as it goes,” is 

| for this very reaſon more credible. Had it been 
the author's deſign to have played the early 
progreſs of Chriſtianity, he would undoubtedly 

have collected, or, at leaſt, have fet fo 

accounts of the preaching of the reft of the 
apoſtles, who cannot, without extreme im- 
probability, be ſuppoſed to. have remained 
fllent and inactive, or not to have, met with a 
ſhate of that ſucceſs which attended their col- 
leagues. To which may be added, as an ob. 
ſervation of the fame kind: 


IV. That the Intimations of the number of 
converts, and of the ſucceſs of the preaching 
of the apoſtles, come out for the moſt part 

incidentally ; are drawn from the hiſtorian by 
the occaſion; ſuch as the murmuring of the 
_ . Grecian converts; the teſt from perſecution ; 
Herod's death, the ſending of Barnabas to An- 
-tioch; and Barnabas calling Paul to his aſſiſ- 
tance, Paul coming to a place and finding 
there diſciples ; the clamour of the Jews; the 
complaint of artificers intereſted in the ſupport 
of the popular religion the reaſon aſſigned to 
induce Paul to give ſatisfaction to the Chriſ- 
tians of Jeruſalem. Had it not been for theſe 
pccaſi _ it is * chat no notice what- 
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ever would have been taken of the number 


of converts, in ſeyeral of the paſſages in which 


that notice now appears. All this tends to 


remove the ſuſpicion of any . to cxagge- ; 
rate or deceive. 


PARALLEL TESTIMONIES with: the hir. 
tory, are the letters which have come down 
to us of St. Paul, and of the other apoſtles. 
Thoſe of St. Paul are addreſſed to the church- 
es of Corinth, Philippi, Theſſalonica, the 
church of Galatia, and, if the inſcription be 
right, of Epheſus, his miniſtry at all whieh 
places is recorded in the hiſtory ; to the church 
of Coloſſe, or rather to the churches of Coloſſe 
and Laodicea jointly, which he had not then 
viſited. They recognize by reference the 
churches of Judea, the churches of Afia, 
and © all the churches of the Geatiles*.” In 

the epiſtle + to the Romans, the author is led 


to deliver a remarkable declaration, concern- - 


ing the extent of his preaching, its efficacy, 
and the cauſe to which he aſcribes it, © to 

make the Gentiles obedient by word and deed, 
through mighty ſigns and wonders, by the 
adders; e ſo that, from Je- 


© 1 Thefl, 11514. Rom. xvi. 19-4. f xv. 18, 19. 
| MITES ruſalem, 
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ruſalem, and round about unto Illyricum; I 
ha ve fully preached the goſpel of Chriſt.” In 
_ <theepiſtle to the Coloſſians ®, we find an ob- 
-lique, but very ftrong ſignification, of the then 


|. general ſtate of the Chriſtian miſſion, at leaſt 


as it appeared to St. Paul: “ If ye continue 
in the faith, grounded and ſettled, and be 
not moved away from the hope of the goſpel, _ 
_ which ye have heard, and which was preached 


to every creature which is under beaven; which 


goſpel, he had reminded them near the begin- 
ning F of his letter, © was preſent with them 
at it was in all the world,” The expreſſions 
are hyperbolical; but they are hyperboles 
which could only be uſed by a writer who en- 
tertained a ſtrong ſenſe of the ſubject. The 
firſt epiſtle of Peter accoſts the Chriſtians dif- 
perſed throughout Pontus, 3 e 9 | 
| Ws Afia and 1 5 8 


dls 


It comes next to be conſidered, how far | 
_ theſe accounts are confirmed, or followed up, 
by other evidence. 


Tacitus, 7 delivering a relation, which has 
already been laid before the reader, of the fire 
= i, 23 | 1 1.6. 5 : | 

Tx which 
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which Happened at Rome in the tenth oak 
of Nero, which coincides with the thirtieth 
year after Chriſt's aſcenſion, aſſerts, that the 
cmperor, in order to ſuppreſs the rumours of 
having been himſelf the author of the miſchief, 
| procured the Chriſtians to be accuſed. - Of 
which Chriſtians, thus brought into his nar- 
rative, the following is ſo much of the hiſto- 
rian's account, as belongs to our preſent pur- 
poſe : - © They had their denomination from 
Chriſtus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was 
put to death as a criminal by the procurator 
Pontius Pilate. This pernicious ſuperſtition, 
though checked for awhile, broke out again, 
and ſpread not only over Judea, but reached 
the city alſo. At firſt they only were appre- 


| Hended, who confeſſed themſelves of that 


ſet; afterwards 4 vaſt multitude were diſcos - 


vered by them.” This teſtimony to the early - - 


propagation of Chriſtianity is extremely ma- 
terial. It is from an hiſtorian of great repu- 
tation, living near the time, from a ſtranger 
and an enemy to the religion; and it joins | 
immediately with the period through which 
the ſcripture accounts extend. It eſtabliſhes 
theſe points, that the religion began at Jeru» 
ſalem, that it ſpread throughout Judea, that 

it had reached Rome, and not only fo, but 
f | that 


. „ 
that it had there obtained a great number of 
abpretts, This was about ſix years after the 
tithe that St. Faul wrote his epiſtle to the Ro- 


tans, and ſomething more than two. years 

after ho arrived. there himſelf. The con- 

derts to the religion were then ſo numerous at 

Rome, that of thoſe who were betrayed by 

the iu formation of the perſons firſt proſecu- 

tad, a great Mmultitude ee en 
vrere diſcovtred and end. 


{It Werse probable, that ihe: temporary 
ewes which Tacitus repreſents Chriſtianity 
to have received (repreſſa in præſens) re- 
femoed to the perfpoution at Jerufalem, 
which followed the death of Stephen (Acts 


eauſed the inſtitution, in ſome meaſure, to 
diſappear. Its ſecend eruption at the ſame 
place, and within a ſhort time, has much in 
it of the character of truth. It was the firm- 


what ah relied upon. 


FE: Wert in becher of time, and perhaps ſupe- 
rior in importance, is the teſtimony of Pliny 
the younger. Pliny was the Roman gover- 

ks ft : e nor 


Wii.); and which, by diſperſing the converts, 


neſs and perſeverance of men who knew = 
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nor af Pontus and Bithynia, two conſiderable 
diſtricts in the northern part of Aſia Minor. 
The ſituation in which he found his pro- 

vince, led him to apply to the emperor 
( Trajan) for his direction, as to the conduct 
he was to hold towards the Chriſtians. The 
letter, in which this application i is contained, 
was written not quite eighty years after 
Chriſt's aſcenſion. The preſident, in this 
letter, ſtates the meaſures he had already pur- 
ſued, and then adds, as his reaſon for reſort- 
ing to the emperor's counſel and authority, 
the following words: Suſpending all judi- 
cial proceedings, I have recourſe to you for 
advice; for it has appeared to me a matter 
highly deſerving conſideration, eſpecially up- 
on account of the great number of perſons 
who are in danger of ſuffering: for many of. 
all ages, and of every rank, of both ſexes - 
likewiſe, are accuſed, and will be accuſed. 
Nor has the contagion of this ſuperſtition 
ſeized cities only, but the leſs towns alſo, 
and the open country. Nevertheleſs it 
ſeemed to me that it may be reſtrained and 
corrected. It is certain that the temples, Ho. 
which were \ almoſt -forſaken, begin to be 
more e and the ſacred ſolemnities, 


after 
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after a Tong intermiſſion, are revived. Vie- 
tims, likewiſe, are every where (paſſim) 
| bought up: whereas, for ſome time, there 
were few to purchaſe them. Whence it is 
eaſy to imagine, what numbers of men might 


be reclaimed, if pardon were named to thoſe 
| that * 8 5 | | 


111 is bebe to obſerve, that ths paſſage 
of Pliny's letter, here quoted, proves not 
only that the Chriſtians in Pontus and Bithy- 
nia were now numerous, but that they had 


ſubſiſted there for ſome. conſiderable time. 


It is certain (he ſays) that the temples, 
which were almoſt forſaken, (plainly aſerib- 
ing this deſertion of the popular worſhip to 
the prevalency of Chriſtianity) begin to be 
more frequented; and the ſacred ſolemnities, 
after a long intermiſſion, are revived.” There 
are alſo two clauſes in the former part of the 
letter which indicate the ſame thing; one, in 
which he declares that he had © never been 
preſent at any trials of Chriſtians, and there- 
fore knew not what was the uſual ſubjed of 
enquiry and puniſhment, or how far either 
rs z 33 
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was wont to be urged:” the ſecond clauſe is 
the following; others were named by an in- 


former, who, at firſt, confeſſed themſelves _ 


| Chriſtians, and afterwards denied it; the reſt 
laid, they had been Chriſtians, ſome three 


years ago, ſome longer, and ſome above 


twenty years.” It is alſo apparent that Pliny 
ſpeaks of the Chriſtians as a deſcription of 


men well known to the perſon to whom he 
writes. His firſt ſentence concerning them is, 
« have never been preſent at the trials of 
Chriſtians.” This mention of the name of 
' Chriſtians, without any preparatory , expla- 
nation, ſhows that it was a term familiar 
both to the writer of the letter, and the per- 
ſon to whom it was addreſſed. Had it not 
been ſo, Pliny would naturally have begun 

his letter by informing the emperor, that he 


had met with a certain ſet of men in tho 
Provenes called Chriſtians, 


: Here "ERP is a very ſignal. evidence of the | 
progreſs of the Chriſtian religion in a ſhort 
ſpace. It was not fourſcore years after the 
crucifixion of Jeſus when Pliny wrote this 
letter; nor ſeventy years ſince the apoſtles of 
| * began to mention his name to the Gen- 


tile a 


| „ 1 
tile world. Bithynia and Pontus were at a 
+ great diſtance from Judea, the centre from 
which the religion ſpread; yet in theſe pro- 
vinces Chriſtianity had long ſubſiſted, and 
Chriſtians were now in ſuch numbers, as to 
lead | the Roman governor to report to the 
emperor, that they were found, not only in 
cities, but in villages and in open countries; 
of all ages, of every rank and condition; 
that they abounded ſo much, as to have pro- 
duced a viſible deſertion of the temples ; that 
beaſts brought to market for victims had few 
purchaſers ; that the ſacred ſolemnities were 
much neglected: circumſtances noted by 
Pliny, for the expreſs purpoſe of ſhowing to 
the emperor the effect and nn. of the 


5 d inRitution. ; 


| * remains, 5 which it can be 
proved that the Chriſtians were more nume- 
rous in Pontus and Bithynia than in other 
parts of the Roman empire; nor has any rea- 
fon been offered to ſhow why they ſhould be 
o. Chriſtianity did not begin in theſe coun- 
tries, nor near them. I do not know, there- 
fore, that we ought to confine the deſcription 
in * s letter to the ſtate of Chriſtianity in 

| thoſe 


. 
' thoſe provinces, even if no other account of 
the ſame ſubject had come down to us; but, 
certainly, this letter may fairly be applied in 
aid and confirmation of the repreſentations 
given of the general ftate of Chriſtianity in 


the world, by Chriſtian writers of that and 
the next fucceeding age. 


Juſtin Martyr, who wrote about thirty 
years after Pliny, and -one hutidred and fix 
after the aſcenſion, has theſe remarkable 

words: © thete is not à nation, either of 
Greek or Barbarian, or of any other name, 
even of thoſe who wander in tribes, and live 
in tents amongſt whom prayers and thankf- 
givings are not offered to the Father and 
Creator of the univerſe by the name of the 
. crucified Jeſus “.“ Tertullian, who comes 
about fifty years after Juſtin, appeals to the 
| governors of the Roman empire in theſe. 
terms: © we were but of yeſterday, and we. 
Have filled your cities, iſlands, towns and bo- 
roughs, the camp, the ſenate, and the forum. 
They (the heathen adverſaries of Chriſtianity) 
lament, that every ſex, age and condition, 


and 


* Dial. cum Tryph. 
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and perſons of. every rank alſo, are converts 


to that names.” I do allow that theſe expreſ- 
ſions are looſe, and may be called declamato- 

Ty. But even declamation hath its bounds : 

this public boaſting upon a ſubject, which muſt 
be known to every reader, was not only uſe- 


leſs but unnatural, unleſs the truth of the caſe, 


in a conſiderable degree, correſponded with 
the deſcription ; at leaſt unleſs it had been 
both true and notorious, that great multi- 


tudes of Chriſtians, of all ranks and orders, 
were to be found in moſt parts of the Roman 


empire. The ſame Tertullian, in another 
paſſage, by way of ſetting forth the extenſive 


diffuſion of Chriſtianity, enumerates as be- 
longing to Chriſt, beſide many other countries, 
the Moors and Getulians of Africa, the 
borders of Spain, ſeveral nations of France, 
and parts of Britain inacceſſible to the Ro- 
mans, the Sarmatians, Daci, Germans, and 


Scythians 4 * and, Which is more mate- 
tial than the extent of the inſtitution, the 


number of Chriſtians in the ſeveral countries 


in which it prevailed, is thus expreſſed by 
him: © although ſo great a multitude, that 
in almoſt every city we form the greater part, 

we paſs our time modeſtly and in filencef .” 


| Clemens Alexandrinus, who preceded Ter- 


® Tertull. Apa. e. 37. e c. 7. f Ad Scap. c. 111. 
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tullian by a few years, introduces a cowpa- Fr 
riſon between the ſucceſs of Chriſtianity, and 


that of the moſt celebrated philoſophical in- 


ſtitutions: The philoſophers were confined 


to Greece, and to their particular retainers; 


but the doctrine of the maſter of Chriſtianity 


did not remain in Judea, as philoſophy did in 


Greece, but is ſpread throughout the whole 
world, in every nation and village and city, 
both of Greeks and Barbarians, converting 
both whole houſes and ſeparate individuals, 
having already brought over to the truth not 
a few of the philoſophers themſelyes. If 
the Greek philoſophy be prohibited, it im- 
mediately vaniſhes, whereas, from the- firſt 
preaching of our doctrine, kings and fyrants, 


_ governors and preſidents, with their whole 


train, and with the populace on their fide, 
have endeavoured with their whole might 
to exterminate it, yet doth it flouriſh more 


and more +.” Origen, who follows Tertullian 


at the diſtance of only thirty years, delivers 


nearly the ſame account: © In every part of 
the world (ſays he), throughout all Greece, 
and in all other nations, there are innumera- 


ble and immenſe multitudes, who, having 


F left the laws of their country, and thoſe 


+ Clem, Al. Strom. lib, vi. ad fin, We 2 
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whom they eſteemed gods, have given them 
| elves up to the law of Moſes, and the reli- 
gion of Chriſt; and this, not without the 
bittereft reſentment from the idolaters, by 
whom they were frequently pat to. torture, 
and ſometimes to death: and it is wonderful 
to obſerye, how, in ſq ſhort a time, the reli- 
gion has increaſed amidſt puniſhment and 
death, and every kind of torture . In ano- 
ther paſſage Origen draws the following can- 
did compariſon between the flate of Chrif- 
tianity in his time and the condition of its 
more primitive ages By the good provi- 
dence of God the Chriftian religion has fo 
flouriſhed and. increaſed continually, that it 
is now preached freely without moleſtation, 
although there were a thouſand obſtacles to - 
the ſpreading of the doctrine of Jeſus in 
the world. But as it was the will of God, 
that the Gentiles ſhould have the benefit of 
it, all the councils of men againſt the Chriſ- 
- tians were defeated; and by how much the 
more emperors and governors of provinces, 
and the people every where, ſtrove to depreſs 
N them, ſo much the more have they increaſed 
and prevailed rom Fe 


- Or. i in Cel. lib. 1. + "ES con. Celf. lib. vii 
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It is well known; that within leſe than 
eighty years after this, the Roman empire 
became Chriſtiam under Conſtantine; and it 
is probable that Conſtantine declared himfelf 
on the ſidb of the Chriſtians becauſe they 
were the powerful patty : for Arnobius, who 
vortote immediately before Conſtantine's acceſ- 
ſton, ſpeaks of the whole world as filled with 
Chriſt's: doctrine, of 'its diffuſion throughout 
all countries, of an innumerable body of 
Chriſtians in diſtant provinces, of the ſtrange! 
revotation-of opinion, of men of the greateſt | 
genius; orators,' gramtnarians, rhetoricians, 
lawyers, phyſicians, having come over to the 
inſtitution, and that alſo in the face of threats, 
executions, aud tortures . And not more 
than twenty years after Conſtantine's entire 
poſleſfion of the empire; Julius Firmicus Ma- 
ternus calls upon the emperors Conſtantius 
art Conſtæus to extirpate the relics of the au- 
cient religion; the reduced and fallen condi- 
tion of which is deſcribed by our author in 
the following words: — “ Licet adhue in 
quibuſdani regionibus iddlolatriz morientia 
palpitent membta, tamen in eo res eſt, ut a 


* Arnob: "in Geates, 1 1.5. 27: 97% 4. 1 Ed. Lug. 
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| Qhifianis omnibus terris . "OY ma- 
lum funditus amputetur;“ and in another 
place; ** .modicum tantum ſupereſt, ut legibus 
*  veſtris---extinQa idololatrize/ pereat funeſta 
__contagio®.”- It will not be thought that we 
quote this writer in order to recommend his 
| temper or his judgment, but to ſhow the 
comparative ſtate of Chriſtianity. and of hea- 
| theniſm at this period. Fifty years afterwards, 
Jerome repreſents the decline of -paganiſm in 
language which conveys | the ſame idea of its 
approaching extinction: © Solitudinem patitur 
et in urbe gentilitas. Dii quondam nationum, 
cum bubonibus et noctuis, in ſolis culminibus 
remanſerunt+.” Jerome here indulges a tri- 
umph, natural and allowable in a zealous 
friend of the cauſe, but which could only be 
ſuggeſted to his mind by the conſent and uni- 
verſality with which he ſaw the religion re- 
ceived. But now (ſays he) the paſſion and 
reſurrection of Chriſt are celebrated in the diſ- 
courſes and writings of all nations. I need 
not mention Jews, Greeks and Latins. The 
Indians, Perſians, Goths and Egyptians, phi- 
loſophiſe, and firmly believe the immortality 


26-D&Error. Profan. Relig. c. 21. p. 172. Quoted by Lard- 
ner, Vol. VIII. p. 262. TION ad Lect. ep. 57. 
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cr the ſoul and futufe recompences, which, 
before, the greateſt philoſophers had denied, 
or doubted of, or perplexed with their diſ- 
putes. The fierceneſs of Thracians and Scy- 
thians is now ſoftened by the gentle ſound of 
the goſpel; and every where Chriſt is all in 
all .“ Were therefore the motives of Con- 
ſtantine's converſion ever ſo problematical, 


the caſy eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, and 


the ruin of heatheniſm under him and his 
immediate ſucceſſors, is of itſelf a proof of the 


progreſs which Chriſtianity 1 had made in the 


preceding period. It may be added alſo, 
« that Maxentius, the rival of Conſtantine, 
had ſhown hitnſelf friendly to the Chriſtians. 
Therefore, of thoſe who were contending for 
worldly power and empire, one actually fa- 
voured and flattered them, and another may 
be ſuſpected to have joined himſelf to them, 
partly from conſideration of intereſt; ſo con- 


fiderable were they become under external 


' diſadvantages of all ſorts .“ This at leaſt is 


certain, that throughout the whole tranſac- 


tion hitherto, the great ſeemed to follow, not 
to lead, the public S 0 


* 
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I may helg to, con ve to us ſome, notion of 

the, extant; and, progreſs of Chriſtianity, or 
reghep. of, the; charaQer.and, quality of many 
early Chriſtians, of their learning and theic 
labonxs, to notige the number. of Chriſtian 
writers, who, flguriſhed in theſe. ages; St. Je- 
_ rame's; catalogue contains. r writers 
within, the, three firſt: centuries, and. the. ſix 
firſt years off the fourth; and fi/ty-four between 
that time and his-own,, viz A, D. 392. Je- 
rome introduces his catalogne with the fol- 
lw ing juſt remonſtrance: ! Let thoſe, who 
ſay; the. church has had no philoſophers, nor 
eloquent and learned men, obſerve; who and 
what; they were, who. founded; eſtabliſhed, 
and.adorned, it ;,let,tham ceaſe to accuſe our 
faith, of ruſticity, and confeſs their miſtake*.” 
Of. theſe writers, ſeveral, as Juſtin, Irenæus, 
Clement, of Alexandria, Pertullian, Origen, 
Bardeſanes, Hippolitus, Euſebius, were vo- 
luminous writers. Chriſtian writers abound- 
cd particularly about the year 178. Alex- 

ander, Biſhop of Jeruſalem, founded a library 
in that city A. D. 212. Pamphilus, the friend 
of Origen, founded a library at Ceſarea A. D. 
294. Public defences were alſo ſet forth, by 
various advocates of the religion, in the 


> courſe of its three firſt centuries. Within one 


Je. Prol. in Hb. de fer. cce. IP 
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hundred years after Chriſt's aſcenſion, Quit N 


dratus and Ariſtides, whoſe works, except 
ſome few fragments of the firſt, are loſt; and 
about twenty years afterwards, Juſtin Martyr, 


whoſe works remain, preſented apologies for 


the Chriſtian religion to the Roman emperors ; 


Quadratus and Ariſtides to Adrian, Juin to 
Antoninus Pius, and a ſecond to Marcus 
Melito, Biſhop of Sardis, and 
Apollinaris, Biſhop of Hicras polis, and Milti- 


Antoninus. 


ades, men of great reputation, | did the ſame to 
Marcus Antoninus twenty years afterwards*: 

and ten years after this, Apollonius, who ſuf- 
fered martyrdom under the Emperor 'Com- 
modus, compoſed an apology for his faith, 
which he read in the ſenate, and which 225 
afterwards publiſhed . Fourteen years after 


the apology of Apollonius, Tertullian addreſ- = 


ſed the work, which now remains under that 


name, to the governors of provinces in the | 
Roman, empire; and, about the ſame time, 


Minucius Felix compoſed a defence of the 
Chriſtian religion, which is Rill extant; and, 
ſhortly after the concluſion of this centu 


copious defences of Chriſtianity were publiſh-, 


ed by Arnobius and Lactantius. 


e Buſh. Hit. L iv. e. 26. Be ld baue va N 868, 
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228 upon the preceding Account. ic ö 
Is viewing the MAP of Chriſtianity, our 
firſt attention is due to the number of con- 

verts at Jeruſalem, immediately after its foun- 
der's death; becauſe this ſucceſs was a ſuc⸗- 
ceſs at the tine, and upon the ſpot, when and - 


where the chjef Part of the ene had been | 
traniacted. | hes o 
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We are, in the next hails! called upon to 
attend to the early eſtabliſhment of nu merous 
Chriſtian ſocieties in Judea and Galilee; 

- which countries had been the ſcene of Chrilf's 
miracles and miniſtry, and where the m 

of what had paſſed, and the knowledge of 
what was alledged, moſt IF yer ons __— | 
and certain. . 


i | 


We are, thirdly, invited. to vecollec the 


-- ſucceſs of the apoſtles. and of their compani- 
r a 2 3 ws J 3 * - ons, 5 


bs 80) 


ons, at the eber! places to which they came, 
both within and without judea; becauſe it 


was the credit given to original witneſſes, 5 


appealing; for the truth of their accounts to 
what themſelves had ſeen and heard. The 
effect alſo of their preaching, ſtrongly confirms 
the truth of what our hiſtory poſiti vely and 
circumſtantially relates, that they were able 
to exhibit to their hearers een neue: | 
ations of their miſſion. 
* W e are; laftly, « 10 N the ſubhſeguent 
growth and ſpread of the religion, of which 
we receive ſucceſſive intimations; and ſatis- 

factory, though general and occaſional, ac- 

counts, until its full and final eſtabliſh- 
; ment. 1 k . ee the nes ER. 


In all theſe ſeveral ſtages, the hiſtory: is 
without a parallel; for it muſt be obſerved, 
that we have not now been tracing the pro- 
greſs, and deſcribing the prevalency, of an 
opinion, founded upon philoſophical or criti- 
cal arguments, upon mere deductions of 
reaſon, or the conſtruction of ancient writings, 
(of which kind are the ſeveral theories which 
have,. at 3 times, gained poſſeſſion of 

| the 


C820) 
the public mind in various departments wr” 
ſcience and literature; and of one or other of. 
Which kind are the tenets alſo which divide 
the various ſects of Chriſtianity) ; but that 
we ſpeak of a ſyſtem, the very baſis and poſ- 
tulatum of which, was a ſupernatural cha- 
racer aſcribed to a particular perſon; of a 
| doQrine; the truth whereof depended entirely 
upon the truth of a matter of fact then recent. 
c To eſtabliſh a new religion, even amongſt 
a few people, or in one ſingle nation, is a 
thing in itfelf exceedingly difficult. To re- 
form ſome corruptions which may have ſpread 
in a religion, or to make new regulations in 
it, is not perhaps fo hard, when the main and 
principal parts of that religion are preſerved 
entire and unſhaken ; and yet this very. often 
cannot be accompliſhed; without an extraor- 
dinary concurrence: of circumſtances, and 
may be attempted a thouſand times without 


ſucceſs. But to introduce a new faith, a 


new way of thinking and acting, and to per- 


' ſuade many nations to quit the religion in 


which their anceſtors had lived and died, 
Which had been delivered down to them 
- from time immemorial, to make them forſake 
Ind: * the deities which they had been 


accuſtomed 


N 


N mr 5 N 


„cunbmed to reverence and worſhip; : this 


is a work of {till greater difficulty v. The re- 
ſiſtance of education, worldly policy, and ſu- 
N is almoſt invincible.” TE 


. „ Y 


If men, in theſe days, be Chrilians in 


conſequence of their education, in ſubmiſſion | 


to authority, or in compliance with faſhion, 


let us recolle&t that it was not ſo from the 


beginning. The firſt race of Chriſtians, as 
well as millions who ſucceeded them, be- 


came ſuch in formal oppoſition to all theſe 
motives, to the whole power and ſtrength of | 


this influence. Every argument therefore, 
and every inſtance, which ſets forth the pre- 
judice of education, and the almoſt irreſiſti- 
ble effects of that prejudice (and no perſons 
are more fond of expatiating upon this ſubje& 


than deiſtical writers) in fact confirms che 
evidence of Chriſtianity. 


But, in order to judge of the argument 
which is drawn from the carly propagation 
of Chriſtianity, 1 know no fairer way of pro- 


ys than to ere e what we have ſeen 


. Jartin' Di: 6 the On, ua r 0. 
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| of the ſubject, with the ſucceſs of. Chriſtian 
miſſions in modern ages. In the Eaſt-India 
miſſion, ſupported. by the ſociety for promot- 
ing Chriſtian knowledge, we hear ſometimes 
of thirty, ſometimes of forty, heing baptized 
in the courſe of a year, and theſe principally 
children. Of converts properly ſo called, 
that is, of adults voluntarily embracing Chriſ- 
tianity, the number is extremely ſmall. 
« Notwithſtanding the labour of miſſionaries 
for upwards of two hundred years, and the 
eftabliſhments of different Chriſtian nations 
155 who ſupport them, there are not twelve thou- 
ſand Indian ch. and thoſe almoſt en- 
a ee . 


W as s much as any man, the little 
progreſs which Chriſtianity has made in theſe _ 
countries, and the inconſiderable effect that 
has followed the la bours of its miſſionaries; 
but I ſee in it a ſtrong proof of the divine 
origin of the religion. What had the apoſtles 
to. aſſiſt them in propagating Chriſtianity, 
which the miſſionaries have not? If Piety 


* 5 Sketches ie to 1 biſtory; 3 and manners ot 
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and zeal had been ſufficient, I doubt not but 
that our miſſionaries poſſeſs theſe qualities in 
a high degree, for nothing, except piety and 
zeal, could engage them in the undertaking. 
If ſanQity of life and manners was the al- 
lurement, the conduct of theſe men is un- 
blameable. If the advantage of education 


and learning be looked to, there is not one 5 


of the modern miſſionaries, who is not, in 
this reſpect, ſuperior to all the apoſtles; and 

that not only abſolutely, but, what is of 

more importance, relativeh, in compariſon, : 
that is, with thoſe amongſt, whom they ex- 
erciſe their office. If the.intrinſic excellency 
ol the religion, the perfection of its morality, 
the purity of its precepts, the eloquence or 
tenderneſs or ſublimity of various parts of its 
writings, were the recommendations by which 
it made its way, theſe remain the ſame. If 
the character and circumſtances, under which 
the preachers were introduced to the countries 


in which they taught, be accounted of im- 


portance, this advantage is all on the fide of 
the modern miſſionaries. They come from a 
country and a people, to which the Indian 
world look up with ſentiments of deference. 
The apoſtles came forth amongſt the Gentiles b 
under no other name than that vf . Jews, 
7748 | : which 


66840 
which was preciſely the character they deſ- 


pifed and derided- If it be diſgraceful in 


India to bevome a Chriſtian, it could not be 
much leſs fo to be enrolled amongft thoſe, 
& quos per flagitia inviſos, vulgus Chriſtianos 
appellabat.” I the religion which they had 
to encounter be conſidered, the difference, 1 
apprehend, will not be great. The theology of 
both was nearly the ſame, „what is fup- 
pofed to be iperforthed by the power of Jupi- 
ter, of Neptune, of Molvs, of Mars, of Ve- 
nus, adcording to the mythology of the weſt, 
is aſtribed, in the eaſt, to the agency of Agrio, 
the god of fire, Varoon; the god ef oceans, 
Vayoo, the Bod er with, Cama, the god of 
love. The fatred tites of the weſtern po- 

 theifin were gay, feſti ve, and ktentious; 


me rites of the public religien in the eaſt par- 


take of the ſame character, with a more 
avowed indecency. © In every function per- 
fottned in the pagodas, as well as in every 
public proceſſion, it is the office of theſe wo- 
men (i. e. of women prepared by the Brahmins 

for the putpoſe) to dance before the idols, 
and to ſing hyttins in his praiſe; and it is dif- 


3 * ace Gees 5. 5 *. e. tl. 
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WY to fay,, whether they treſpaſs, moſt 
againſt decency, by. the geſtures they exhibit, 
or by the, verſes which they recite. The 
walls. of the, pagadas were covered with paints 
ines in WP nn 1 


On both ſides, of, the aa 8 
pular religion had a ſtrong eſtabliſhment. In 


ancient Greece and Rome it was ſtrictly incor- 
porated with the ſtate. The magiſtrate was 
tha prieſt. The, bigheſt offices of government. 
bore: the moſt.diſtinguiſhed- part. in the: onle- 
bration of the public rites. In India, a po-. 
erful and numerous caſt poſſeſs excluſively 


the adminiſtration of the eſtabliſhed worſhip ; | 


and are, of conſrquence, devoted to its ſervice, 


and attached, to its. intereſt. In both, the. : 


prevailing mythology was deſtitute of any” 


proper. evidence, or rather, in both the origin 


of. the tradition is run up into ages, long an- 


terior to the exiſtenee of credible hiſtory, oro 
written language. The Indian chronology” 


1 -Qthers.of the.deities of the Eaſt are of an Fey ON 8 
my. character, to be propitiated by victims, ſometimes by human: 
ſagrifices; * — the moſt amen 
Lind. 

2 vel l. Pi 2449260; — 


computes 


5 
| Sttiputes: #ras by millions of years, and the 
fe of man by thouſands -; and in theſe, or 
prior to theſe, is placed the hiſtory of their 
divinities. In both, the eſtabliſhed ſuperſti- 
tion held the ſame place in the public opi- 
nion; that is to ſay, in both it was credit- 
* the bulk of ome people Þo but by the 
learned | 


ey * « The Sulfee Jogue, or age. feats; ſaid to have: 
| laſted three millions two hundred thouſand years, and they hold 
that the life of man was extended in that age to one hundred 
| thouſand years; but there is a difference amongſt the Indian 
| e e 
zra.” Ib. | 


+ 5. How abſurd ſoever the articles of faith may be, which 
| ſuperſtition has adopted, or how unhallowed the rites which it 
| preſcribes, the former are received, in every age and country, 
with unheſitating aſſent, by the great body of the people, and 
the latter obſerved with ſcrupulous exactneſa. In our reaſonings 
concerning opinions and practices, which differ widely from our 
own, we are extremely apt to err. Having been inſtructed our- 
ſelves in the principles of > religion, worthy, in every reſpect, 
of that divine wiſdom by which they were dictated, we frequent- 
ly expreſs wonder at the credulity of nations, in embracing ſyſ- 
tems of belief which appear to us ſo directly repugnant to right 
"reaſon ; and ſometimes ſuſpect, that tenets ſo wild and extrava- 
_ gant'do not really gain credit with them. But experience may | 
ſatisfy us, that neither our wonder nor ſuſpicions are well founded. 
No article of the public religion was called in queſtion by thoſe. 
people of ancient Europe, with whoſe hiſtory we are beſt acquaint- 
ed; and no practice, which it enjoined, appeared improper to 
them. On the other hand, eyery opinion that tended to dimi- 
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learned and philoſophic part of the commu- 
| nity, either derided, or regarded by them as 
only fit to be Tn for the ſake of 1 its "Ow ; 


litical uſes *. 0 


” . , 
* . 1 9 
- 


Or if it ute d be allowed, that the anci- 


ent heathens believed in their religion leſs 
generally than the preſent Indians do, I am 


far from thinking that this circumftance 


would afford any facility to the work of the 
apoſtles, above that. of modern miſſionaries. 
To me it appears, and ! think it material to 
be remarked, that a diſbelief of the eſtab- 


liſhed religion of their country (I do not mean 


a rejection of ſome of its articles, but a ra- 
dical diſbelief of the whole) has no tendency” 
to diſpoſe men for the reception of another; 


but 


niſh the s of men . for the gods of their country, or to | 


alienate them from their worſhip, excited, among the Greeks 
and Romans,. that indignant zeal, which is natural to every 
people attached to their religion by a firm Ae of its W 

Ind. * 55321. | 


* \ That the . POR of the Eaſt are rational theilts, | 
and ſecretly rejeR the eſtabliſhed theory, and contema the rites 


that were founded upon them, or rather conſider them as contri- 


vances to be ſupported for their political uſes, ſee Dr. Robert · 


ſon's Ind. Dif, p. 324—334- 
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but that, on. the contrary, it generates a ſet. | 
tld contempt. of all religious pretenſions 
whatever. General infidelity is the hardeſt 


foil which the propagators of a new religion 


can have to work upon. Could a. methodiſt 
or moravian promiſe himſelf a better chance 
of ſucceſs: with a French eſprit fort, who had 
been accuſtomed to. laugh at the popery of 
his country, than with a believing Maho- 
metan or Hindoo? Or are our modern unbe- 
lievers in Chriſtianity, for that reaſon, in dan- 
ger of becoming Mahometans or Hindoos ? 
It does not appear that the Jews, who had a 
body of. hiſtorical evidence to offer for their 
religion, and who at that time undoubted- 
ly entertained and held forth the expecta- 
tion of a future ſtate, derived any great ad- 
vantage, as to the extenſion of their ſyſtem, 
from the diſcredit into which the popular re- 
ligion had fallen with many. of their MOD. 
COIs": . e onal 


we ha ve ee directed our oblbr⸗ 
vations to the ſtate and progreſs of Chriſ- 
tianity amongſt the inhabitants of dic; 
but the hiſtory of the Chriſtian miſſion in 
other: countries, where the efficacy of the 
mithon 1 is left mas & to the conviction wrought 


by 
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» the ads of ſtrangers, preſents the 
| Tithe idea, as the Indian miffion does of the 


feebleneſs and inadequacy of human means. 
About twenty-five years ago, Was publiſhed 
in England, a tranſlation from the Dutch. of 
2 hiſtory of Greenland, and a relation of the 
miſſion, for above thirty years carried on in 
that country, by the Unitas Fratrum, or Mo- 
ravians. Every part of that relation confirms 
be opinion we have ſtated. Nothing could 
| — furpaſs, or hardly equal, the. geal and pati- 
_ ence of the miſſionaries. Vet their hiſtorian, 
in the concluſion of his narrative, could find 
place for no reflections more encouraging than 
the following: A perſon that had known 
the heathen, that had 7 the little benefit 
from the great pains hitherto taken with them, 
and conſidered that one after another had 
abandoned all hopes of the converſion f 
thoſe infidels (and ſome thought they would 
never be converted, till they ſaw miracles 
wrought as in the apoſtles days, and this the _ 
Greenlanders expected and demanded of their 
inſtructors): one that conſidered this, I ſay, 
_ would not ſo much wonder at the paſt unfruit- 
fulneſs of theſe young beginners, as at their 
ſteatifalt perſeverance in the midſt of nothing 
" diftcels, difficulties and impediments, wn; 
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(33 
ternally and externally: and that they never 


| deſponded of the converſion of thoſe poor 
creatures amidſt all ſeeming impoſſibilities?, CT: 


From the widely diſproportionate effects, 
which attend the preaching of modern miſſio- 
naries of Chriſtianity, compared with what 
followed the miniſtry of Chriſt and his apoſ- 
tles, under circumſtances either alike, or not 
To unlike as to account for the difference, a 
concluſion is fairly drawn, in ſupport of 
what our hiſtories deliver concerning them, 
that they poſſeſſed means of conviction, 
which we have not; that they had proofs to 
28 to, which we Want. 


. SS Vol. IE. p. 376. 
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Tu E 8 event in the ; hiſtory of the bus 
man ſpecies, which admits of :compariſon 
with the propagation of Chriſtianity, is the 
ſucceſs of Mahometaniſm. The Mahometan 
inſtitution was rapid in its progreſs, was re- 
cent in its hiſtory, and was founded upon a 
ſupernatural or prophetic character aſſumed 
by its author. In theſe articles the reſem 
blance with Chriſtianity is confeſſed. But 
there are points of difference, which ee, 
we eee, the two caſes ee 


i Mabomet did not ent his pretenſions | 


upon miracles, properly ſo called; that. is, | 


upon proofs of ſupernatural a capable 
of being known and atteſted by others. Chri- 
ſtians are warranted in this aſſertion by the 
evidence of the Koran, in which Mahomet 
not only does not affect the power of working 
miracles, but expreſsly diſclaims it. The fol- 
lowing paſſages of. that book furniſh direct 
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proofs of the truth of what we alledge:— | 
The infidels ſay, unleſs a ſign be ſent down 
unto him from his Jord, we will not believe; 
thou art a preacher only*.” Again, © nothing 

hindered .us from ſending thee with miracles, 
except that the former nations have charged 
them with impoſtureÞ.” And laſtly, © they 


fa, unleſe u fign be ſent down unto him 


fromm his lord, we will not believe; anſwer, 
fighs are in the power of God alone, and 1 


am uno mote than a public preacher. 4s it 


dcn unto then the book of the Koran to be 


nt ſufficient for them, that we have ſent 


read uiito them qt Beſide theſe acknowledge 
ments, I have obſerved thirteen diſtinct pla- 
ees, in Which Mahomet puts the objection 
(anſeſe a fign, &cc.) into the mouth of the 
unbeliever, in not one of which does he al- 
ledge a miracle in reply. His anſwer is, 
mat God giveth the power of working mi- 
racles When and to whom he pleuſeth $4" | 
chat if he ſhould work miracles, they would 
were s * eren had io | 
e Wille. 201. 8 hue 
team p. 232 1 Ib. c. xxix.,p. 328. 
ge 6-8. all twice. WIL, 


* 
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ed 


(5) 
ed. Moſes ans Jeſus and the prophets, wha 


wrought miracles“; © that the Koran itfelf 938 


was a miracle + * 


The only place i in the Koran, in which it 
dan be pretended that a ſenſible miracle is re- 


ferred to (for I do not allow the ſecret viſita- 
tions of Gabriel, the night journey of Maho- 


met to heaven, or the preſence in battle of in- 


viſible hoſts of angels, to deſerye the name of 


ſenfible miracles) i is the beginning of the fifty- _ 
fourth chapter. The words are theſe—* The 
hour of Judgment approacheth, and the moon 


bath been ſplit in funder, but if the unbelievers 
ſee a ſign, they turn aſide ſaying, this is a 


powerful charm.” The Mahometan expoſi- 
tors diſagree in their interpretation of this. 
paſſage ; ſome explaining it to be a mention of 


the ſplitting of the moon, as one of the future 
ſigns of the apptoach of the day of judgment; 
ethers referring it to a miraculous appearance 
which had then taken place 4. It ſeems to me 
not improba ble, that Mahomet may ha ve taken 
advantage of ſome extraordinary halo or other 


$2 unuſual appearance of the moon, which had 


© . ili. xxi. Wü. Fe. xvi. 
'$ Vide Sale in loc. 


happened 


JW 
| happened about this time; and which ſup- 


plied a foundation both for this paſſage, and 


for the ſtory which in afterti mes Had, en 
ö ſed out of it. 


: By © this more than ſilence; 3 after theſe 
authentic confeſſions of the Koran, we are not 
to be moved with miraculous ſtories related 
of Mahomet by Abulfeda, who wrote his life 
above ſix hundred years after his death, or 
which are found in the legend of Al Jannabi, 

| Pp came two hundred E tee! | 

| On the contrary, "I comparing what Ma- 
homet himſelf wrote and ſaid, with what 
Was afterwards reported of him by his follow - 
ers, the plain and fair concluſion is, that, 
when the religion was eſtabliſhed by conqueſt, 
then, and not till then, came out the gories 
by of his miracles. be 
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* It does not, 1 chink, appear, that theſe hiſtorians had any 
written accounts to appeal to more ancient chan the Sonnah, 
which was a collection of traditions,' made by order of the Ca- 


_ Tiphs, two hundred years after Mahomet's death. Mahomet died 


A. D. 632; Al. Bochari, one of the fix doctors who compil- 
ed the Sonnah, was born A. D. W Pre” OYP- Prideaux's | 
e mW 7th. . 


Now 


— 
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Now this difference alone conſtitutes, in 


my opinion, a bar to all reaſoning from one 
caſe to the other. The ſucceſs of a religion 
founded upon a miraculous hiſtory, ſhows 


the credit which was given to the hiſtory ; 


and this credit, under the circumſtances in 
which it was given, i. e. by perſons capable of 


knowing the truth, and intereſted to enquire 
after it, is evidence of the reality of the hiſ- 
tory; and, by conſequence, of the truth of 
the religion. Where a miraculous hiſtory is 


not alledged, no part of this argument can 
be applied. We admit that multitudes ac- 


knowledged the pretenſions of Mahomet ; 


but theſe pretenſions being deſtitute of mira-- 


culous evidence, we know that the grounds 
upon which they were acknowledged, could 
not be ſecure grounds of perſuaſion to his 
followers, nor their example any authority 


to us. Admit the whole of Mahomet's au- 
| thentic hiſtory, ſo far as it was of a nature 
capable of being known or witneſſed by 


others, to be true, (which is certainly to ad- 
mit all that the reception of the religion can 
be brought to prove), and Mahomet might - 
ſtill be an impoſtor, or enthuſiaſt, or an uni- 


on of both. Admit to be true almoſt any 


part 


* 
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part of Chriſt's hiſtory, of chat, I mean, 
which was public, and within the cogniſance 
ol his followers, and he muſt have come from 
God, Where matter of fact is not in queſti- 
on, where miracles are not alledged, I do not 

_=_ that the progreſs of a religion is a better 
argument of its truth, than the prevalency 
of any ſyſtem of opinion in natural religion, 
morality, or phyſics, is a proof of the truth 
of thoſe opinions. And we know that this 


ſort of argument is inadmiſſible in any branch 
of philoſophy whatever. 


But it will hs aid, if one relivien . 
make its way without miracles, why might 
not another? To which I reply, firſt, that 
this is not the queſtion: the proper queſtion 
is not, whether a religious inſtitutian could 
be ſet up without miracles, but whether a 
religion, or a change of religion, founding 
itſelf in miracles, could ſucceed without any 
reality to reſt upon. I apprehend theſe two 
caſes to be very different; and I apprehend 
Mahomet's not taking this courſe to be one 
proof amongſt others, that the thing is diffi- | 
cult, if not impoſſible, to be accompliſhed : 
certainly it was not from an unconſciouſneſs 


\ 
* 
24 : 
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of the value A importance of bd 
evidence, for it is very obſervable, that in 
the ſame volume, and ſometimes in the ſame 
chapters, in which Mahomet ſo repeatedly 
diſclaims the power of working miracles him- 
ſelf, be is inceſſantly referring to the miracles 
of preceding prophets. One would imagine, 
to hear ſome men talk, or to read ſome books, 
that the ſetting up' of a religion by dint of 

miraculous pretences was a thing of every 
day's experience; whereas I believe, that, 
except the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religion, 
there is no tolerably well authenticated ac- 


count of any ſuch * W been accom- 
| Fg. | 


II. Secondly, the eſtabliſhment of Maho- 
met s religion was effected by cauſes, which, 


in no degree, appertained to the vg of 
Chriſtianity. 


F 


| Ducks the firſt twelve years of his miſſion, 
Mahomet had recourſe only to perſuaſion. 
This is allowed. And there is ſufficient” rea- 
- ſon from the effect to believe, that if he had 
_ confined himſelf to this mode of propagating 


his religion, .we of the preſent day. ſhould 
never have heard either of him or it. Three 


years 


—— 
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years were ently employed i in the con verſf. — 
on of fourteen proſelytes. For ten years the 
religion advanced with a flow and painful 
_ progreſs within the walls of Mecca. The 
number of proſelytes in the ſeventh year of 
his miſſion may be eſtimated by the abſence 
of eighty-three/men and eighteen women, who 
_ retired” to Ethiopia®. Yet this progreſs, 
_ ſuch as it was, appears to have been aided 
by ſome very important advantages, which 
Mahomet found in his ſituation, in his mode 
of conducting his deſign, and in his doctrine. 


1. Mahomet was the grandſon of the moſt 
powerful and honourable family in Mecca ; 
and although the early death of his father 

had not left him a patrimony ſuitable to his 
birth, he had, long before the commence- 
ment of his miſſion, repaired this deficiency 
by an opulent marriage. A perſon conſider- 
able by his wealth, of high deſcent, and 
n nearly allied to the chiefs of his country, 
taking upon himſelf the character of a religi- 


cus teacher, would not fail of attracting at- 
tention and followers. 


- * Gibbons hu. Vol Ix. p- 244, et ſeq. Ed. Dub. 
f = hi Mahomet 
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2. Mahomet condued his deſign, -in, hs. 
outſet eſpecially, with great art and prudence. © 
He conducted it as a politician would con- 
duct a plot. His firſt application was to his 
own family. This gained him his wife's 


uncle, a conſiderable perſon. in Mecca, toge- | 
ther with his couſin, Ali, , afterwards the cele- 
brated Caliph, then a youth of great expecta- 
tion, and even already diſtinguiſned by his 


attachment, impetuoſity and courage . He 
next addreſſed himſelf to Abu Beer, a man 


amongſt the firſt of the Koreiſh in wealth 


and influence. The intereſt and example of 


Abu Becr drew in five other principal perſons. 


in Mecca, whoſe ſolicitations prevailed upon 


five more of the ſame, rank, This was the 
work of three years, during which time 


every thing was tranſacted in ſecret. Upon 
the ſtrength of theſe. allies, and under the 


powerful protection of his family, who, how- 
ever ſome of them might diſapprove his en- 


* Of which Mr. Gibbon bes preſerved the following ſpeei- 


men: When Mahomet called out in an aſſembly of his fami- 


ly, who among you will be my companion, and my vizir? Ali, 


| then only in the fourteenth year of his age, ſuddenly replied, .O O0 


prophet, I am the man; whoſoever riſes againſt thee, I will daſh 


out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his legs, rip up his belly. 


PTY I will be thy vizir over thery.” Vol. IX. p. 245. 
; terpriſe, 


IS * 


— 


with the other Arabian tribes, 


1 


| terprite, or deride his pretenſions, would not 
| ſuffer the orphan of their houſe, the relict of 


their favourite brother, to be inſulted, Ma- 
homet now commenced his public preaching. 
And the advance which he made, during the 
nine/or ten remaining years of his peaceable 
_ miniſtry, was by no means greater than 
what, with theſe advantages, and with the 
additional and fingular eireumſtance of there 


being no effabliſhed' religion at Mecca at that 


time to contend with, might reaſonably have 


been expected. How ſoon his primitive ad- 
herents were let into the ſecret of his views 
. of empire, or in what ſtage of his underta- 


King theſe views firſt opened themſelves to 
E. own mind, it is not now eafy to deter- 


wine. The event however was, that theſe 


his firſt proſelytes all ultimately attained to 
riches and honours, to the command of ar- 


mies, and the Hrettwont of e 


3. The Arabs ae their deſcent Gm 
Abraham through the line of Iſhmael. The 
inhabitants. of Mecca, in common probably 
acknow- 
"MMT", as, 1 288 may 8 be 28858 


* Gib. vol. IX. = 244. 
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from the Koran, one ſupreme deity, but 
had aſſociated with him many objects of 
idolatrous worſhip. The great doctrine, 
with which Mahotnet fet ont, was the ſtrict 
and excluſive unity of God. Abraham, he 
told them, their illuſtrious anceſtor; Iſhmae}, 
the father of their nation; Moſes, the law- 
giver of the Jews; and Jeſus, the author of 
Chriſtianity, had all aſſerted the ſame thing; 
that their followers had univerſally corrupt- 
ed the truth, and that be was now commiſ.. 
ſioned to reſtore it to the world. Was it to 
be wondered at, that a doctrine ſo ſpecious, 
and authoriſed by names, ſome or other of 
which were holden in the higheſt veneration 
by every deſeription of his hearers, ſhould, 
in the hands of a popular miſſionary, prevail 
to the extent in which Mahomet ſucceeded 
by his RAPE: 5 


3 of the inftiturion which Mahomet 

joined with this fundamental doctrine, and 
of the Koran in which that inſtitution is de- 
livered, we diſcover, I think, two purpoſes 
that pervade the whole, viz. to make con- 
verts, and to make his converts ſoldiers. 
The following particulars, amongſt others, 


* 
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may be conſidered as pretty evident indica- 
. s of theſe ee Rr 


1. When. Mahomet TRAY to | comin; "his 
addreſs to the Jews, the Chriſtians, and to 
the Pagan Arabs, was, that the religion 
which he taught, was no other than what 
had been originally their own. We be- 
lieve in God, and that which hath been ſent 
down unto us, and that which hath been 
ſent down unto Abraham, and Iſmael and 
Iſaac, and Jacob and the tribes, and that 
whieh was delivered unto Moſes and jeſus, 
and that which was delivered unto the pro- 
phets from the Lord; we make no diſtinc- 
tion between any of them! „ He hath 

ordained you the religion which he com- 
manded Noah, and which we have revealed 
unto thee, O Mohammed, and which we 
commanded Abraham and Moſes and Jeſus, 
ſaying, obſerve this religion, and be not di- 
vided therein f.“ He hath choſen you, 
and hath not [poſes on you any difficulty 
in the religion which he hath given you, the 
FRE e father e ar S Lat 

* Sale's Koran, c. ii. p. 17 Ar e. All. p. 393. 
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2. The author of the Koran never ceaſes 

from deſcribing the future anguiſh of unbelie- 
vers, their deſpair, regret, penitence, and tor- 
ment. It is the point which he labours above 

all others, And theſe deſcriptions are conceiv- | 
ed: i in terms, which will appear in no ſmall 
'degree impreſſive, even to the modern reader 
of an Engliſh tranſlation. Doubtleſs they 
would operate with much greater force upon 
the minds of thoſe to whom they were im- 
mediately directed. The terror which they 
ſeem well calculated to inſpire, would be to 


many tempers a powerful application. 


3. On the other hand, his volnptupns: pa- 
radiſe; his robes of ſilk, his palaces of mar- 
ble, his rivers and ſhades, his groves and 
couches, his wines, his dainties; and, above 
all, his ſeventy- two virgins aſſigned to each 
of the faithful, of reſplendent beauty and 
eternal youth; intoxicated the imaginations, 


and ſeized the paſſions, of his 8 fol- 
lowers. ae 


4. But Mahomet's higheſt heaven was 
reſerved for thoſe, who fought- his battles, 
or expended their ' fortunes in his cauſe. 
« 'Thoſe believers who {it ſtill at home, not 


ery 5 having 


0 
| having any hurt, and thoſe who employ 


| their fortunes and their perſons for the reli- 
Zion of God; ſhall not be held equal. God 


Hath' preferred thoſe who employ their for- 
tunes and their perſons in that cauſe, to a 
degree above thoſe who fit at home. God 
| hath indeed promiſed every one Paradiſe, 
but God hath preferred thoſe who fight for 
tbe faith, before thoſe who ſit fill, by add- 


ing unto them a great reward; by degrees 


of honour conferred upon them from him, 


and by granting them forgiveneſs and mer- 


cy.“ Again, Do ye reckon the giving 
drink to the pilgrims, and the viſiting of the 
holy temple, to be actions as meritorious as 
_ thofe performed by him who believeth in 
God and the laſt day, and fig bteth for the re- 
Vigion of God? they ſhall not be held e qual 
with God. They who have halieve, + and 
fed their country, and employed their ſub- 
ſtance and their perſons in the defence of 

God's true religion, ſhall be in the higheſt de- 
gree of honour with God; and theſe are they 
who ſhall be happy. The Lord ſendeth 
them good *. of mercy from de. and 
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enjoy laſting pleaſures. They ſhall continue 
therein for ever, for with God is a great re- 


ward *.? And, once more, © Verily 8 


— 


hath purchaſed of the true believers their 


ſouls and their ſubſtance, promiſing them 


the enjoyment of Paradiſe, on condition that - 
they fight for the cauſe of God, whether they 
lay or be ſlain, the promiſe for the ſame is 
aſſuredly due 0 the law and the © goſpel and 


l an n + + 1 


. His Sine of ee was ap- 
plieabie, and was applied by him, to the 
ſame purpoſe of fortifying and of exalting 


the courage of his adherents. © If a any thing 


of the matter had happened unto us, we had 
not been ſlain here. Anſwer, if ye had 
been in your houſes, verily they would. have i 


gone forth to fight, whoſe ſlaughter was 
decreed to the places where they died y.” 1 


* 


„an 151 . t w. 5. .. 8 

t The word (faith Mahomet) is the key of heaven and of 
hell; a drop of blood ſhed in the cauſe of God; a night ſpent 
in arms, is of more avail than two months of faſting or prayer. 
Whoſoever falls in battle, his fins are forgiven at the day of judg- 
ment; his wounds ſhall be reſplendent as vermilion, and oduri- 
ferous as muſk, and the loſs of his limbs ſhall be ſupplied by the 
wings of angels and cherubim.” Gibb, Vol. IX. b. 3 56. 
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(a) 
. In warm regions, the appetite of che 


: en is ardent, the paſſion for inebriating 
liquors moderate. In compliance with this 
diſtinction, although Mahomet laid a re- 
ſtraint upon the drinking of wine, in the 

uſe of women he allowed an almoſt un- 


bounded indulgence. Fout wives, with the 


liberty of changing them at pleaſure? 5 to- 


gether with the perſons of all his captives , 


was an irreſiſtible bribe to an Atabian war- 
rior. God is minded, ſays he, ſpeaking 


of this very ſubject, « to make his religion 


light unto you, for man was created weak.” 


How different this from the unaccommodat- 
ing purity of the goſpel ? How would Ma- 


| -homet have ſucceeded with the Chriſtian 
leflon. in his mouth, ce Whoſoe ver looketh 


after a woman to luſt after her, hath co 


mitted adultery with her already j in his heart.” 
It muſt be added, that Mahomet did not 
venture upon the . prohibition of wine, till 


the fourth year of the Hegira, or the ſe- 
venteenth of his miſſion , when his mili- 


tary ſucceſſes had completely eſtabliſhed his 
Ry The. e e eee, an of 
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* What bas hitherts Veen s the 
records of the Muſſulman hiſtory, relates to 
the twelve or thirteen years of Mahomet's 
peaceable preaching, Whieh part alone of 
his life and enterpriſe admits of the ſmall- 
. oompariſon with the origin of Chriſtia- 
= A new ſcene is now unfelded. | 

city of Medina, diſtant about ten days jour- 
ney from Mecca, was at that time diſtruct- 
ed by the hereditary” - contentions of two hof- 


The 


tile tribes. Theſe feuds were exaſperated "a 


by the mutual perſecutions of the Jews:and 
Chriſtians, and of the different Chriſtian fects 
by which'the eity was ithabited'$;- The re- 
ligion of Mahomet proſented, in ſome mea 
ſure; a point of union or compromiſe to theſe 
divided opinions. Ii embraced the principles | 
which' were cotmmen to them all. . Par- 
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＋ This latter, however, alread prevailed amopgſt the Ara 

and had grown out of their exceſlive veneration for the TrTy 

-Mahomet's law, di'this reſpe&, was rather @compliatice than an 

innovation . | Mod. Un. Hiſt. V p- 190. 
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ty ſaw in it an honourable: acknowledgment 
of the fundamental truth of their own ſyſtem. 
To the Pagan Arab, ſomewhat imbued with 
- the ſentiments and knowledge of his Jewiſh 
or Chriſtian fellow citizen, it offered no of- 
fenſi ve, or very improbable theology. This 


recommendation procured to Mahometaniſm 


à more favourable reception at Medina, than 


its author had been able, by twelve years 
painful endea vours, to obtain for it at Mecca. 


Yet, after all, the progreſs of the religion was 
inconſiderable. His | miſſionary could only 


was not a religious, but a political aſſocia- 
tion, which ultimately introduced Mahomet 
into Medina. FHaraſſed, as it ſhould. ſeem, 


and diſguſted by the long continuance of 
factions and diſputes, the inhabitants of that 
city ſaw in the admiſſion of the prophet's au- 
| thority, a reſt from the miſeries which they 
had ſuffered, and a ſuppreſſion of the vio- 
lence and fury which they had learnt to con- 
demn. After an embaſſy therefore, com- 
poſed of believers and unbelievers +,'and of 

. of both tribes, with whom a treaty 
Was concluded. 15 rn alan and n 
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port, Mahomet made his public entry, od 
Was received as the ſovereign. of 2 
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ebm this 2466] or ſoon Ather this n | 
the impoſtor changed his language and his 
conduct. Having now a town at his com- 
mand, where to arm his party, and to head 
them with ſecurity, he enters upon new 
councils. He now pretends that a divine 
commiſſion is given to him to attack the in- 
fidels, to deſtroy idolatry, and to ſet up the 
true faith by the ſword . An early victory 
over a very ſuperior force, atchie ved by con- 
duct and bra very, eſtabliſhed the renown of 
his arms, and of his perſonal character +. 
Every year after this was marked by bat- 
tles or aſſaſſinations. The nature and aQivity - 
of Mahomet's future exertions may be eſti- 
mated from the computation, that, in the 


nine following years of his life, he com- 
manded his army in perſon in eight general 


engagements . and undertook, by | himſelf. 
0 his' e Tv S r de d c 


uten this. time, we have: nothing left to 
account for, but that Mabomet ſhould col- 
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ect an army, that his army ſhould conquer, 
and that; his religion. ſhould. proceed together 
with his conqueſts. The ordinary experi- 
enge of human affairs, leaves us little to 
Wender at, in any of theſe effects; and they 
were likewiſe each aſſiſted by peculiar facili- 
ties · From all ſides, the roving Arabs croud- 

_ - ed around the ſtandard of religion and plun- 
der, of freedom and victory, of arms and ra- 
pine. Beſide the highly painted joys of a 
carnal paradiſe, Mahomet rewarded his fol- 
lowers in this world with a liberal diviſion 
of the ſpoils, and with the perſons of their 
female captives . The condition of Arabia, 
occupied by ſmall independent tribes, expoſ- 
ed it to the progreſs of a firm and reſolute 
army. After the reduction of his native pe- 
ninſula, the weakneſs alſo of the Roman 
pProvinces on the North and the Weſt, as well 
as the diſtracted ſtate of the Perſian empire 
on the Eaſt, facilitated the ſucceſsful inva- 
ſion of neighbouring countries. That Ma- 
homet's conqueſts ſhould carry his religion 
along with them, will excite little ſurpriſe, 
when we know the conditions which he 
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. was the only choice offered to ido- | 

laters, * Strike off their! heads; ſtrike off all 
- the ends of their fingers: * kill the idolaters, 
whereſoever ye, ſhall. find them +.” To. the | 


es and Chriſtians was left the ſomewhat 


by milder alternative, of ſubjection and tribute, 
if they perſiſted in their own religion, or of 
an cqual participation in the rights and li- 
berty, the honours and privileges, of the 


faithful, if they embraced the religion of 25 


their ,conquerors. © Ye Chriſtian dogs,. you 
know your, option; the Koran, the tribute, 
or the ſword 4. The corrupt ſtate of Chriſ- 
tianity in the feventh century, and the con - 
tentions of its ſects, uphappily ſo fell in with 
men's care of their ſafety, or their fortunes, 

as to induce many to forſake its N | 
Add to all which, that Mahomet s victories 
not only operated by the natural effect of con- 
queſt, but that they were conſtantly repre- 


ſented, both to his friends and enemies, as 


divine declarations. in hig favour. Succeſs 
was evidence. | Proſperity carried with it not 
only» influence but proof. Ye have alrea- 
dy,  fays he, after the battle of Bedr, © had 

2 miracle ſhown you, in two armies which 


r + W. c. is: p. 149. . 
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attacked eadli i one army fought' for , 
God's true religion, but the other were in⸗ 

fllels .“ Again, «ye flew not thoſe who 

were lain at Bedr, but God flew them. 
If ye deſire a deciſion of the matter between | 
WY now e a . come. unto 1 0 


Many more alles” micht ws collected 
out of the Koran to the ſame effect. But 
they are unneceſfary. The ſucceſs of Ma- 

hometaniſm during this and indeed every 
future period of its hiſtory; bears ſo little 

reſemblance to the early propagation of Chriſ- 
tianity, that no inference whatever can juſtly 
be drawn from it to the prejudice of the 
Chriſtian argument. For what are we com- 
paring? A Gahlean peaſant, accompanied 
dy a few fiſhermen, with a conqueror at 
the head of his army. We compare Feſus, 
without force, without power, without ſup- 
port, without one external circumſtanee of 
5 attraction or influence, prevailing againſt the 
prejudices, the learning, the hierarchy of his 
country, againſt the ancient religious opini- 
ons, the pompous religious rites, the philo- 
ſophy, the wiſdom, the authority of the Ro- 


* Sale's Kor. c. . p. 36. + Ch. vii. p. 4. 
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man empire, in the moſt poliſhed and en 
lightened period of its exiſtence, with Ma- 
homet making his way amongſt Arabs; col- - 
lecting followers in the midſt of conqueſts, . 
and triumphs, in the darkeſt ages and coun- 
tries of the world, and when ſucceſs in arms” 
not only operated by that command of men's 
wills and perſons which attends profperous 
undertakings, but was conſidered as a ſure 
_ teſtimony of divine approbation. That mul - 
titudes, perſuaded by this argument, ſhould 
join the train of a victorious chief; that Rilt 
greater. multitudes ſhquld, without any ar- 
gument, bow down before irreſiſtible power, 
is a conduct in which we cannot ſee much 
to furpriſe us; in which we can ſee nothing | 
that reſembles the cauſes, by which the ef | 
tabliſhment of Chriſtianity was effected. 


The ſuccels therefore of aitolkehiatni 
ſtands not in the way of this important con- 
clufion, that the propagation of Chriſtianity, 
in the manner and under the circumſtances 
in which it was propagated, is an wnique in 
the hiſtory of the ſpecies. A Jewiſh peaſant 
. overthrew the religion of the world. 


% 
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1 have, nevertheleſs, placed the prevalen-- 


cy of the religion. amongſt the. auxiliary ar- 
guments ol its truth; | becauſe, Whether it FL 


4.4 7 


lency. can. or cannot be accounted” for, the 
direc argument remains fill. It is ſtill true, 
that a great number of men, upon the ſpot, 
perſonally. connected with the hiſtory and 
with the author of the religion, were induced 
by what they heard and faw and knew, not 
only to change their former opinions, but to 
give up their time and ſacrifice their caſe, to 
traverſe ſeas and kingdoms without reſt and 
without wearineſs, to commit themſelves to 
extreme dangers, to undertake inceſſant toils, 
to undergo grievous. ſufferings, and all this, 
_ on in conſequence, and in ſupport, of 
- their belief of facts, which, if true, eſtabliſh 
the truth of the religion, which, if alle, 


_ they muft haye known to be 95 | 
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Ih KNOW not 1 more ER ico nnphiloſophi- 
cal conduct of the underſtanding, than to re- 
ject the ſubſtance. of a ſtory, by reaſon; of 

_ ſomediverſity in the circumſtances with which 

it is related. The uſual character of human 
teſtimony is ſubſtantial truth under circum- 

ſtantial variety. This is what: the daily en- 
perience of courts of juſtice teaches. When 
accounts of a tranſaction come from the 
mouths of different witneſſes, it is ſeldom 
that it is not poſſible to pick out apparent 
or real inconſiſtencies between them. Theſe 
inconſiſteneies are ſtudiouſly diſplayed... by 
neee . Mk enz . 
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little impreſſion upon the minds of the "Ew 
On the contrary, a cloſe and minute agree- 
ment induces the ſuſpicion of confederacy and 
fraud. When written hiſtories touch upon 
the ſame ſcenes of action, the compariſon al- 
moſt always affords. ground for a like reflec- | 
tion. Numerous, and ſometimes important, 
variations preſent. themſelves ; not ſeldom 
alſo, abſolute and final contradictions; yet 
neither one nor the other are deemed ſuffici- 
ent to ſhake the credibility of the main fact. 
The embaſſy of the Jews to deprecate the 
execution of Claudian's order to place his ſta- 


„tue in their temple, Philo places in harveſt, 


58 Joſephus in ſeed time; both contemporary 
Writers. No reader is led by this inconſiſ- 
tency to doubt, whether ſuch an embaſſy | 
was ſent,” or whether ſuch an order was gi- 
ven. Our own' hiſtory ſupplies examples of 
the ſame kind. In the ateount of the Mar- 
quis of Argyle's death in the reign of Charles 
the Second, we 'bave'a very remarkable 
contradiction. Lord Clarendon relates that 
he was condemned to be hanged, which was 
performed the ſame day; on the contrary, 
Burnet, Woodrow, Heath, Echard, agree 
that he was beheaded ; and that he was 
condemned upon the Saturday, and execu- 
ted 


(357 . 


ted upon the Monday *.. Was any beer 


of .Engliſh hiſtory ever freptic enough, 


raiſe from hence a queſtion, Whether oo 


Marquis of Argyle was executed, or not? 
Vet this ought to be left in uncertainty, ac- 
cording to the principles upon which the 
Chriſtian hiſtory has ſometimes been at- 
tacked. Dr. Middleton contended, that the 
different hours of the day aſſigned to the 
crucifixion of Chriſt by John and the other 
evangeliſts, did not admit of the reconcile- 
ment which learned men had propoſed; and 


then concludes the diſcuſſion with this hard ; 
remark: cc. We muſt be forced, with ſeveral a 2 
of the critics, to leave the difficulty juſt as 
we found it, chargeable. with. all the conſe-. 


- quences. of manifeſt inconſiſtency +.” But 


what are theſe conſequences ? by no means 


the. diſcrediting of the hiſtory as to the prin- 
cipal fact, by a repugnancy (even ſuppoſing 
that repugnancy not to be reſolvible i into. dif- 


ferent modes of computation) i in the time of 


the day, in which it is ſaid to have taken 
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A great deal of the di ſerepan of, Dies 
vable in the goſpels, ariſes from om Non; 
from a fact or a paffage of Chriſt's life being 
noticed by one writer, Which is unnoticed 
8 by another. Now omiſſion is at all times 
a very uncertain ground of objection. We 

perceive it, not only in the comparifon of 
different writers, but even in the "fame wri- 
ter, when. compared” With himſelf. There 
. are a great many particulars; and ſome of 
them of importance, mentioned by Joſephus 
in his antiquities, which, as we ſhould have 
ſuppoſed, ought to ha ve been put down by 
him in their” place in his Jewiſh wars 
Suetonius, Tacitus, 'Dio Cafſins, have, all 
three, written of the reign of Tiberius. Each | 
has mentioned many things omitted by the 
reff +, yet no objection is from thence taken 
to the teſpective credit of their hiſtories. 
We have in our own times, if there were 
not ſomething indecorous 1 in the compariſon, | 
the life of an eminent perſon, Written by 
three of his friends, in which there is very 
great variety in the incidents ſelected by 
them, ſome apparent, and perhaps ſome 
| chal) contraditions 3 et wichaut any im- 
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peachinent of the ſubſlantial truth of their 
accounts, of the authenticity of the books, 


the competent information or general rand 
of the Writers. 2 
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But theſe 1 N l be i more 
numerous, when men do not write hiſtories, 
but memorrs.; which js perhaps the true name, 
and proper deſcription of our goſpels: that is, 
when they do not. undertake, or ever meant 
to deliver, in order of time, a regular and 
complete account of all the things of import- 
ance, which the perſon, who is the ſubject 
of their hiſtory, did or ſaid; but only, out 
of many fimilar ones, to give ſuch paſſages, 
or ſuch actions and diſcourſes, as offered 
1 more imtnediately to their atten- 
tion, came in the way of their enquiries, oc- 
curred to their recolleQion, or were „ 


ed by their Parton. as PE? at, the e We 
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This EYRE} deſign ay appear 932 
| times, but not always, nor often. Thus TI 
think that the particular deſign which St. 
Matthew had in view whilſt he was writing 
the hiſtory of the reſurrection, was to atteſt 
the faithful 9 of Chriſt's promiſe 


to 


— 


| 
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to his diſciples to go | before them into Galilee ; 
becauſe he alone, except Mark, who ſeems 
to have taken it from him, has recorded this 
promiſe, and he alone has confined his nar- 
rative to that ſingle appearance to the diſci- 
ples which fulfilled it. It was the precon- 
| Ccerted, the great and moſt public manifeſta- 
tion of our Lord's perſon. It was the thing 
Which dwelt upon St. Matthew's mind, and 
| he adapted his narrative to it. But, that 
there is nothing in St. Matthew's language, 
| which negatives other appearances, or which 
| imports that this his appearance to his diſ- 
_ ciples, in Galilee, in purſuance of his pro-. 
miſe, was his firſt or only appearance, is 
made pretty evident by St. Mark's goſpel, 
| which uſed the ſame terms concerning the 
| appearance in Galilee as St. Matthew uſes, 
| yet itſelf records two other appearances pri- 
or to this: Go your way, tell his diſciples 
and Peter, that he goeth before you into Ga- 
lilee, then ſhall ye ſee him as he ſaid unto 
vou.“ (xvi. 7.) We might be apt to infer 
from theſe words, that this was the firſt time 
they were to 195 him: at leaſt, we might 
infer it, with as much reaſon as we draw 
the inference from the ſame words in Mat- 
bew; 5 el the biſtorian himſelf did not per- 
Me ae 
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ceiveahat he was deading his geaqers to aH 
uch oncluſion; for, in the twelfth and two 
Following ;yerſes f this chapter, he informs 
us of two appearances, Which, by comparing 
the order of events, ate ſhewn to have been 
prior to the appearance in Galilee. He 


5 5 appeared in another form unto two of them, 


As they walked, and went into the country; 
and they went and told it unto the reſidue, 
neither believed they them: aſterwards he 
appeared unto the eleven as they ſat at 
meat, and ,upbraided them with their unbe- 
(lief, „hecauſe they belieyed not them Sach had 
deen, bim after the was Bien.” 


2 Probably the ſame obſer vation,  CONCErn- 
ing he particular deſign which guided the 

hiſtorian, may be of, uſe; in eig a 
other paſſages of the alpen. | 


C HA P. II. 
\ Erranequs Opinions imputed to the Apoſtles. 


A SPECIES of candour which is ſhewn 
_towards every, other book, is ſometimes re- 
| 125 1 fuſed 


. 

fuſed to the ſcriptures; and that is, the plac- 
ing of a diſtinction between judgment and 
teſtimony. We do not uſually queſtion the 
credit of a writer, by reaſon of any opinion 
he may ha ve delivered upon ſubjects, uncon- 
nected with his evidence; and even e | 
ſubjects, connected with his account, 
mixed with it in the ſame diſcourſe or bs 
ing, we. naturally ſeparate facts from opini- 
ons, teſtimony from obſervation, narrative 
"Toon ur 

"Is apply is beetle ebuüäderstlon to 
the Chriſtian records, much controverſy, 
and much objection has been raiſed, con- 
cerning the quotations of the Old Teſtament 
found in the New; ſome of which quota- 
tions, it is ſaid, are applied in a ſenſe, and 
to events, apparently different from that 
which they bear, and from thoſe to which 
they belong, in the original. It is proba- 
ble to my apprehenſion, that many of 
thoſe quotations were intended by the wri- 
ters of the New Teſtament as nothing more 

than accommodations. They quoted paſſages 
of their ſcripture, which ſuited, and fell in 
with, the occaſion before them, without al- 
ways undertaking to aſſert, that the occaſion 
was in the view of the author of the words. 


Such 
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Such accommodations of paſſages from old 
authors, from books eſpecially, which are in 
every one's hands, are common with writers 
of all countries; but in none, perhaps, were 


more to be expected, than in the writings of | 


the Jews, whoſe literature was almoſt entire- 
ly confined to their ſcriptures. Thoſe pro- 
phecies which are alledged with more ſo- 
lemnity, and which are accompanied with a 
preciſe declaration, that they originally re- 
ſpected the event then related, are, [ think, 
truly alledged. But were it otherwiſe; is 
the judgment of the writers of the New 
Teſtament, in interpreting paſſages of the 
Old, or ſometimes, perhaps, in receiving eſta- 
bliſhed _ interpretations, ſo connected, either 
with their veracity, or with their means of 
information concerning what was paſſing. i in 
their own times, as that a critical miſtake, 
even were it clearly made out, ſhould over- 
throw their hiſtorical credit? Does it dimi- 
iſh it? Has it any thipg to do with it? 


| Another error, imputed to the firſt Chic: 
tians, was the expected approach of the day 
. of judgment. I would intraduce this objec- 
tion, by a remark, upon what appears to me 
a ſomewhat ſimilar example. Our Saviour, 
to Peter of John, ſaid, © If I will 
Q o 2 + _  that- 


(e ). 


iet he tatty till 1 come, what is that to 
"thee'®.” Thefe Werds, we find, had been fo 
Miltönhrüed, 2s tat © a report“ front thence, 
de weilt aBi6ad among the brethren, thut that 
Uiſcipte "ſhould nöt die.“ Suppoſe that this 
"Had come down to us àmongſt the prevailing 
pini6ns'of the early" Chriſtians, and that the 
Particular citeumſtance, from which the miſ- 
tale ſprur ng, had been loft (Which humanly 
Ipeäkinig was moſt likely to have been the 
Frafe) ork, at this day, would have been 
"ready to regard and quote the error, as an 
"pedthribnt r the whole Chriſtian'ſyſtetn. 
"Yet with how little juſtite ſuch a conelufton 
Woaurd have been drawn, or rather fuch à pre- 
"futopticn' taken vp, the ' information, Which 
We happen to poſſeſs,” enables us now to per- 
"ceive. To thoſe who think that the ſcrip- 
Aires" lead us to believe, that the early Chriſ- 
riins, aid even the apoſtles, expected the ap- 
proach of the day of judgment in their own 
times, the fame reflection will occur, as 
that, which we have made, with reſpect 
to dhe more partial perhaps : and temporary 
but Rill no "leſs ancient error, cbncerning 
ide duration of St. John's life. It was an 
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exror, it may, be likewiſe ſaid, which would 
effectually hinder thoſe, who entertained. it 
from acting the part of impoſſors. | 


The difficulty which attends "OY ſubje& of 
the preſent chapter, is contained in this 
queſtion ; if we once admit the fallibility of 
the apoſtolic judgment, where are we to ſtop, 
or in what can we rely * pon it? To which 
queſtions, as arguing with unbelievers, and 
as arguing for the ſubſtantial truth of the 
Chriſtian hiſtory, and for that alone, it is 
competent to the advocate of Chriſtianity | 
to reply, give me the apoſtles' teſtimony, 
and I do not ſtand in need of their judgment ; 
give me the facts, and 1 have complete 
ſecurity for every concluſion I want. 


But, although I think, that it is compe- 
tent to the Chriſtian applogiſt to return this 
anſwer ; I do not think that it is the only 
anſwer which the objection is capable of 
receiving. The two following cautions, 
founded, I apprehend, in the moſt reaſonable 
diſtinctions, will exclude all uncertainty up- 
on this head, which can be attended with 
danger. 

Fir 4 
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Firſt, to ſeparate what was the object of 
the apoſtolic miſſion, and declared by them to 
be ſo, from what was extraneous to it, or 
only incidentally connected with it. Of 
' points clearly extraneous to the religion, 
nothing need be ſaid. Of points incident- 
ally connected with it, ſomething may be 
added, Demoniacal poſſeſſion is one of theſe 
points: concerning the reality of which, as 
this place will not admit the examination, or 
even” the production of the arguments, on 
either ſide of the queſtion, it would be arro- 
gance i in me to deliver any judgment. And 
it is unneceſſary. For what I am concerned 
to obſerve is, that even they, who think 
that it was a general, but erroneous opinion, 
of thoſe times; and that the writers of the 
New Teſtament, in common with other 
5 Jewiſh writers of that age, fell into the man- 
ner of ſpeaking and of thinking upon the 
ſubject, which then univerſally prevailed; 
need not be alarmed by the conceſſion, as 
though they had any thing to fear from it, 
for the truth of Chriſtianity. The doctrine 
was not what Chriſt brought into the world. 
It appears in the Chriſtian records, incident- 
ally and accidentally, as being the ſubſiſting 
opinion of the age and country in which his 
mini ſtry 
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| profeſſion without a previous ſubjection to 
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3 miniſtry was exerciſed. It was no part of 


the object of his revelation, to regulate mens 
opinions concerning the action of ſpiritual 
ſubſtances upon animal bodies. At any rate 
it is unconnected with teſtimony. If a dumb 
perſon was by a word reſtored to the uſe of his 
ſpeech, it ſignifies little to what cauſe the 
dumbneſs was aſcribed: and the like of 
every other cure, wrought upon thoſe. who 
are ſaid to have been poſſeſſed. The malady 
was real, the cure was real, whether the po- 


pular explication of the cauſe was well 


founded, or not. The matter of fact, the 
change, ſo far as it was an object of ſenſe, 


or of teſtimony, was in either caſe the ſame, 


Secondly, that in reading the apoſtolic 
writings we diſtinguiſh between their doc- - 
trines, and their arguments. Their doc- 
trines came to them by revelation properly 
ſo called; yet in propounding theſe doQrines 
in their writings or diſcourſes, they were 
wont to illuſtrate, ſupport and enforce them, 
by ſuch analogies, arguments, and conſider- 
ations, as their own thoughts ſuggeſted. 
Thus the call of the Geatiles, that is, the 
admiſſion of the Gentiles to the Chriſtian 


the 


tles by tevelation; atick was atteſted by 


aAffutatice of the matter refled upon this 


0 600 5 
"y law of Moſes was imparted to the apof. 


the miracles, which attended the Chriſtian 
miniſtty amongft therh. The apoffles own _ 


BShtidation. Neverthelefs, St. Paul, when 
treating of the fubje&, offers 4 gteat variety 
of topics in its proof and vindication. The 
doctrine itſelf thuſf be teceived ; but is it tie- 
Lefſury, in ordtt to defend Chriftiatiity, to 
detend the proptiety of every compariſon, or 
the validity of ' evety atgument, which the 
_ has brought into the diſcuſſion? The 

me 6bſervation tr to ſome other in- 


Kal and is, in ny opinion, very well 
founded. When divine writers argue up- 


> * & + 


on any point, we ate always bound to believe 


+ the condluflöns that their reaſonings end in, 


as patts of divine reyelativii; but we art 


* 


dt bound to be able to Ban tit; os den 


| to aſſent tv, all the premiſes made uſe of 


by them, in their Whole extent, unleſs it 
appear plainly, that they affirm the premi- 


ſes as expreſbly as they do the concluſions 
F by _— * vn 
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| CHAP. ee 8 


7 be connection of Cbri ftianity with the Jeuiſs 
- H. iftory. 


UnpovsrsoLyY, our Saviour aſſumes 

the divine origin of the Moſaic inſtitution: 

and, independently of his authority, I con- 
ceive it to be very difficult to affign any 
other cauſe for the commencement or exiſt- 
ence of that inſtitution ; eſpecially for the 
ſingular circumſtance of the Jews adhering 

to the unity, when every other-people flid in- 
to polytheiſm; for their being men in reli- 
gion, children in every thing elſe; behind 
other nations in the 'arts of peace and war, 
ſuperior to the moſt improved in their ſenti- 
ments and doctrines relating to the deity “. 
Undoubtedly alſo, our Saviour recogniles 
the prophetic character of many of their an- 


+ «In the doQrines, for example, of che unity, the eternity, 
the omnipotence, the omniſcience, the omnipreſence, the 
wiſdom and the goodneſs of God; in their opinions coneerning 


providenie, and the creation, preſervation, and 8 
ate Campbell on Mir. p. 20). 


cient 
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cient writers. So tar, therefore, we are 
bound as Chriſtians to go. But to make 
Chriſtianity anſwerable with its life, for the 
circumſtantial truth of each ſeparate paſſage 
of the Old Teſtament, the genuineneſs of 
every book, the information, fidelity, and 
judgment of every writer in it, is to bring, 
I will not fay great, but unneceſſary difficul- 
ties, into the whole ſyſtem. Theſe books 
were univerſally read and received by 
the Jews of our Saviour's time. He and 
his apoſtles, in common with all other Jews, 
referred to them, alluded to them, uſed 
them. Yet, except where he expreſsly aſcribes 
a divine authority to particular predictions, 
Ido not know that we can ſtrictly draw any 
concluſion from the books being ſo uſed and 
applied, beſide the proof, which it unqueſ- 
tionably 1s, of their. notoriety and reception 
at that time. In this view our ſcriptures 
afford a valuable teſtimony to thoſe of the 
Jews. But the nature of this teſtimony 
ought to be underſtood. It is ſurely very 
different from, what it is ſometimes repreſent- 
ed to be, a ſpecific ratification of each par- 
ticular fact and opinion; and not only of 
each particular fact, but of the motives aſ- 


agned for every action, together with the 
judgment 


Þ 
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judgment of praiſe: or diſpraiſe beſtowed, 
upon them. St. James, in his epiſftle*, 
fays,” Te have heard of the patience of 
Job, and have ſeen the end of the Lord.“ 
Notwithſtanding this text, the reality of 
Job's | hiſtory, and even the exiſtence of 
ſuch a perſon, has been always deemed 
a fair ſubject of enquiry. and diſcuſſion 
amongſt Chriſtian divines. St. James's au- 
thority is conſidered as good evidence of 
the exiſtence of the book of Job at that time, 
and of its reception by the Jews, and of no- 
thing more. St. Paul in his ſecond epiſtle to 
Timothy +, has this ſimilitude, “ Now, as 
Jannes and Jambres withſtood Moſes, ſo do 
theſe alſo reſiſt the truth.” Theſe names are 
not found in the Old Teſtament. And it is 
| uncertain, whether St. Paul took them from 
ſome apocryphal writing then extant, - or 
from tradition. But no one ever imagined, 
that St. Paul is here aſſerting the authority 
of the writing, if it was a written account 
which he quoted, or making himſelf anſwer- 
able for the authenticity of the tradition; 
much leſs, that he ſo involves himſelf with 
either of theſe queſtions, as that' the credit 
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of 
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of his own n hiſtory. and miſſion ſhould depend 
upon the fact, whether © Jannes and Jam- 
bres withſtood Moſes, or not.” For what 
reafon a more rigorous interpretation. ſhould 
be put upon other references, it is difficult 
to know. I do not mean, that other paſſa- 
ges of the Jewiſh hiſtory ſtand upon no bet- 
ter evidence than the hiſtory of Job, or of 
Jannes and Jambres, (I think much other- 
wiſe,) but I mean, that a reference in the 
New Teſtament, to a paſſage in the Old, does 
not ſo fix its authority, as to exclude. all 
_ enquiry into its credibility, or into the ſepa- 
rate reaſons upon which that credibility is 
founded; and that it is an unwarrantable, 
as well as unſafe rule to lay dawn concern- 
ing the Jewiſh hiſtory, what was never laid 
down concerning any other, that either 
every particular of it muſt. be true, or the 
whole falſe. 


I re thought it 3 Fe: ſtate this point 
explicitly, becauſe a faſhion revived by Vol- 
> taire, and purſued by the diſciples of his 
ſchool, ſeems to have much prevailed of late, 
of attacking Chriſtianity through the ſides 
of Judaiſm, Some objections of this claſs 
Are founded in miſconſtruction, ſome in ex- 


aggeration 


6573 
'aggeration:; but all proceed upon a ſuppo- 
ſition, which has not been made out by ar- 
gument, that the atteſtation, which the au- 
thor and (firſt iteachers of Chriſtianity ipave 
to the divine miſſion of : Moſes and the pro- 
phets, entends to every point and portion 
of the Jewiſh hiſtory; and ſo'textends, as to 
make Chriſtianity reſponſible in its own 
credibility, - for the circumſtantial truth, I 
had almoſt ſaid for the critical exactneſs, 
of every narrative contained in the Old Teſ- 
tament. | 


C HAP. IV. 


Rejectiłon 4 , Chriſtianity. 


W E. 3 that the Chriſtian re- 
Jigion, although it converted great numbers, 
did not produee an univerſal, or even a 
general conviction in the minds of men, of 


the age and countries in which it appeared. 
And tbis want of a more complete. and ex- 
tenſive ſveceſs, is called the rejection of the 
Chriſtian hiſtory and. miraoles; and has. been 
thought by ſome, to form a, ſtrong objection 

| | to 


(5740 
to the reality. of the facts pound: the n 
contains. ſs 6553 | Ui; 1 
vafDhdia matter of ow objection divides itſelf 
into to parts, as it relates to the Jews, and 
as it relates to Heathen nations; becauſe the 
minds of theſe two deſcriptions of men may 
have been, with reſpect to Chriſtianity, under 
the influence of very different cauſes. The 
caſe of the Jews, inaſmuch as our Saviout's 
| - miniſtry was originally: addreſſed to them, 
| 3 * firſt to our conſideration. 


* 


1 Mar, upon the fubject of the 3 of the 
Chriſtian rehgion, with ws there is but one 

. queſtion, viz. whether the miracles were ac- 
-»  tually wrought? From acknowledging tlie 
miracles. we. paſs inſtantaneouſly to the ac- 
Eknowledgment of the whole. No doubt lies 
between the premiſes and the concluſion. If 
we believe the works, or any one of them, 
we believe in Jeſus.” And this order of rea- 
ſoning i is become ſo univerſal and familiar, 
that we do not readily apprehend how 'it 
could ever have been otherwiſe. Vet it ap- 
peats to me perfectly certain, that che ſtate 
of thought, in the mind of a Jew of our Sa- 
Viour 5 age was totally different from this. 
. After 


5 Be 


: After allowing the reality of the miracle, he 
N had a great deal to do to perſuade himſelf 
| that Jeſus was the Meſſiah. This is clearly 

intimated by various paſſages! of the goſpel 
hiſtory. It appears that, in the apprehenſi- 
on of the writers of the New Teſtament, the 
miracles did not irreſiſtibly carry, even thoſe 
who ſaw them, to the concluſion intended to 
be drawn from them; or ſo compel aſſent, 
as to leave no room for ſuſpence, for the ex- 
erciſe of candour, or the effects of prejudice. 
And to this point at leaſt, the evangeliſts 
may be allowed to be good witneſſes; be- 
cauſe it is a point, in which exaggeration or 
diſguiſe would have been the other way. 
Their accounts, if they could be ſuſpected 
of falſhood, would rather have magnified, 
than CP the nous the miracles. 


John vii. 21, 37, % Jefus anſwered, nod 
ſaid unto them, I have done one work, and 
. all marvel—if a man on the Sabbath- day 
receive circumeiſion, that the law of Moſes 
ſhould not be broken, are ye angry at me, 
becauſe I have: made a man every whit 
whole en the Sabbath-day? Judge not ace 
cording to the appearance, but judge righte- 
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„ To TS 
_ erufilem; is not this he whom they ſrek to 
ckilbk hut la, he ſpeaketh boldly, and they 
ay mnotling to him; donthe rulers know in- 
 -Teed thatcthis is the very Chriſt ? bowhert 200 
- alnownthiciman, whence beit; but, ben Chriſt 
cumrtb, mo man Enaueth avbence he iis. Then 
octied.:;Jefus in the temple [as he taught, 
Taying, ye both know me, and ye know 885 
.rhenced am; and l Lam not come of myſelf, 
Sut cheithat ſent me is true, whom e RO 
mot z hut Ick now him, for I am from him, 
and: hethathfent me. Then they ſought to 
_ 14ake him, but no man laid hands on him 
becauſe his hour was not yet come; and 
„many ef tbe ipeople believed on bim, and ſaid, 
beben Ghrift cometh; will be do more ay 
9 bit Bath ane? 


bas se pace very bien vable· It ex- 
>kibits the reaſoning of different ſorts of per- 
ſons upon the occaſion of a- miracle, which 
petſons of all ſorts are repreſented to have 
acknowledged as real. One fort of men 
thought, that there was ſomething very ex- 
ctraordinary in all this; but that ſtill Jeſus 
; "OO e agrel | 
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a circumſtance in bis appearance, which mi- 
| litated with an opinion concerning Chriſt, 


in which they had been brought up, and of ? 


the truth of which, it is probable, they had ne- 
ver entertained a particle of doubt, viz that 


hen Chriſt cometh no man knoweth 


whence he is.” Another ſort were inclined. 
to believe him to be the Meſſiah. But even 


theſe did not argue as we ſhould; did not 


conſider. the miracle as of itſelf deciſive of | 


© the queſtion, as what, if once allowed, ex- 


cluded all farther debate upon the ſubjeQ, 


but founded their opinion upon a kind of 


comparative reaſoning, © when Chriſt com- 


eth, will he do more miracles than thoſe which 
this man hath done f | 


bites paſſage in the vhs engel, 


and obſervable for the ſame purpoſe, is that, 
in which he relates the reſurrection of La- 


_=_ Jeſus,” - he tells us, (xi. 43, 44.) 


« when he had thus ſpoken, cried with a 
loud voice, Lazarus, come forth; and he, 
that was dead, came forth, bound hand and 
foot with grave clothes, - an his face was 


bound about with a napkin. * Jeſus ſaith 


unto them, looſe him and let him go.” One 
1 haye expected, that at leaſt all thoſe 
; "- Pp N who 


a 
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who flood by the ſepulchre, when Lazarus 


was raiſed, would have believed in Jeſus. 
Yet the evangeliſt does not ſo repreſent it- 


„Then many of the Jews which came to 


Mary, and had ſeen the things which Jeſus 


did, believed on him; but ſome of them went 


their ways to the Phariſees, and told them 


what things Jeſus had done.” We cannot 
ſuppoſe that the evangeliſt meant, ' by this 
account, to leave his readers to imagine that 


any of the ſpectators doubted about the truth 


of the miracle. Far from it. Unqueſtiona- 


bly he fates the miracle to have been fully 


allowed: yet the perſons who allowed it, 
were, according to his repreſentation, ca pa- 
ble of retaining hoſtile ſentiments towards 


Jeſus. © Believing in Jeſus” was not only 


to believe that he wrought miracles, but 


that he was the Meſſiah. With us there 


is no difference between. theſe two things; ; 
with them there was the greateſt. And the 


difference is apparent in this tranſaction. If 
St. John has repreſented the conduct of the 


| Jews upon this occaſion truly (and why he 


” 
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ſhould not 1 cannot tell, for it rather makes 


againſt him than for him) it ſhews clearly 
\ the principles upon which their judgment 


e. Whether he has related the 
matter 
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matter truly or not, the relation itſelf diſco- 
vers the writer's own opinion of thoſe prin- 
eiples, and that alone poſſeſſes conſiderable 
authority. In the next chapter, we have a 


reflection of the evangeliſt, entirely ſuited 
to this ſtate of the caſe; „but though he 
had dotic ſo many miracles: before them, yet 
believed they not on him The evangeliſt 
does not mean to impute the defect of their 
belief to any doubt about the mitacles, but 
to their not perceiving, what all now ſuffi- 
ciently perceive, and what they would have 
perceived had not their underſtanding been 
governed by ſtrong prejudices, the infallible 
atteſtation, which the works of yoo 2 
to the UNS of hi” hrovedhichs: bees 
72825 2219 en 
8 The hots: chapter of St. Jahn goſpel, 

contains a very eireumſtantial aceount f 
the cute of a blind man; a miracle ſub- 
mitted to all the ſerutiny and examination 
which a ſceptic could propoſe,” If a mo- 
dern unbeliever had drawn up the inter- 
rogatoties, they could hardly have been 
more critical or ſearehing. The account 
contains ah a Wy curious W be- 
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tweeh'' the Jewiſh rulers: and the patient, 
in which the point for our preſent notice, 


and of the concluſion to which it 

led, after they had failed in diſcrediting its 
evidence. We know that God ſpake unto 
Moſes, but as for this fellow we know not 


hence he is“ That was the anſwer which 


ſet their minds at reſt. And by the help of 
8 prejudice, and great unwillingneſs to 
yield, it might do ſo. In the mind of the 


poor man reſtored to ſight, which was under 


no ſuch bias, felt no ſuch. nere, he 


miracle had its natural operation. Herein, 


ſays he, is a marvellous thing, that ye know 
not from whence. he is, yet he bath opened 
mine eyes. Now we know that God hear- 
eth not ſinners; but if any man be a wor- 
ſhipper of God, and doeth his, will, bim he 
heareth. Since the world began was it not 
heard, that any man opened the eyes of one 


that wag born blind. If this man were not 


of God he could do nothing. We do not 
find, that the Jewiſh: rulers had any other 
reply to make to this defence, than that 
which authority is ſometimes apt to make to 
argument, oath thou teach us ? ” Tat 


* * 
> | Ie Aix! 2 + Act. 
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| „ 
I it ſhall be enquired how a turn of 
thought, ſo different from what prevails at 
preſent, ſhould obtain currency with the an- 
cient Jews, the anſwer is found in two opi- 
nions, which are proved to have ſubſiſted in 
that age and country. The one was, their 
expectation of a Meſſiah, of a kind totallß 
contrary to what the appearance of Jeſus be- 
ſpoke him to be; the other, their perſuaſion 
of the agency of demons in the production 


of ſupernatural effects. Theſe opinions are 


not Juppoſed by us for the purpoſe of argu- 
ment, but are evidently recogniſed in the 
Jewiſh writiags; as well as in ours. And it 
ought moreover to be conſidered, that in 
theſe opinions the Jews of that age had been 
from their infancy brought up; that they 
were opinions the grounds of which they bad 
probably few of them enquired into, and of 
the truth of which they entertained no doubt. 
And I think that theſe two opinions conjointly 
afford an explanation of their conduct. The 
firſt put them upon ſetking out ſome excuſe 
to themſelves, for not receiving Jeſus in the 


character in which he claimed to be received; 


and the ſecond ſupplied them with juſt ſuch | 
an excuſe as they wanted. Let Jeſus work 
what miracles he would; til} the anſwer was 
* „ | in 
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in readineſs, te that he wrought them by the 


aſſiſtance of Beelzebub.” And to this anſwer | 


no reply could be made, but that which our | 


Saviour did make, by ſhowing that the ten- 
; deney of his miſſion was ſo adverſe to the 


views with which this Being was, by the 


objectors themſelves, ſuppoſed to act, that 


it could not reaſonably be ſuppoſed that he 


would aſſiſt in carrying it on. The power 
diſplayed in the miracles did not alone refute 


the Jewiſn ſolution, becauſe, the interpoſiti- 
on of inviſible agents being once admitted, 
it is impoſſible to aſcertain the limits by 


which their efficiency is circumſcribed. hy 


of this day may be diſpoſed, poſſibly, to to 
think ſuch opinions too abſurd, to have been 
ever ſeriouſly entertained. I am not bound 
to contend for the eredibility of the opinions. 
They were at leaſt as reaſonable as the belief 
in witchcraft. They were opinions in which 


the Jews of that age had from their infancy 


been inſtructed: and thoſe who cannot ſee 
enough in the force of this reaſon, to account 
for their conduct towards our Saviour, do 
not ſufficiently eonſider how ſuch opinions 
may ſometimes become very genèral in a 
country, and with what pertinacity, when 
once become ſo, they are, for that reaſon 

8 alone, 
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alone, adhered to. In the ſuſpenſe which 
theſe notions, and the prejudices reſulting 
from them, might occaſion, the candid and 


docile and humble minded would probably FN 


decide in Chriſt's fa vour; the proud and ob- 
ſtinate, together with the giddy and the 
thoughtleſs, almoſt univerſally againſt him. 


This ſtate of opinion 7 Rab to us alſo : 
the reaſon of what ſome chooſe to wonder 
at, why the Jews ſhould reject miracles 
when they ſaw them, yet rely ſo much upon 
the tradition of them in their own. hiſtory. 
It does not appear, that it had ever entered 
into the minds of thoſe who lived in the time 
of Moſes and the prophets, to. aſcribe zherr 
miracles to the ſupernatural agency of evil 
Beings. The ſolution was not then invent- 
ed. And the authority of Moſes and the 
. prophets being eſtabliſhed, and become the 
foundation of the national policy and religi- 
on, it was not probable that the later Jews, 
brought up in a reverence for that religion, 
and the ſubjects of that policy, ſhould apply 
to their hiſtory a reaſoning which tended to 
overthrow the foundation of both. 
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. The infidelity of the gentile world; "oy 
that more eſpecially of men of 'rank and 
learning i in it, is reſolvable into a principle, 
which, in my judgment, will account for the 
ine fficacy of any argument or any evidence 


whatever, viz. contempt prior to exami- 
nation. The ſtate of religion amongſt the 


Greeks and Romans had a natural tendency 
to induce this diſpoſition. Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſenſis remarks, that there were ſix 
hundred different kinds of religions or ſacred 
rites exerciſed at Rome . The ſuperior 
claſſes of the community treated them all as 
fables. Can we wonder then; that Chriſ- 
tianity was included in the number, without 
enquiry into its ſeparate merits, or the par- 
ticular grounds of its pretenſions ? It might 
be either true or falſe for any thing they 
knew about it. The religion had nothing in 
its character which immediatly engaged their 


notice. It mixed with no politics. It pro- 


duced no fine writers. It contained no .cu- 
rious ſpeculations, When it did reach their 
knowledge, I doubt not' but that-it appeared 
to them a' very ſtrange ſyſtem—ſo unphilo- 
ſophical—dealing ſo little in argument and 


* Jorti's remarks on Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 1 i. p. 371. 
diſcuſſion : 


{ „ 


- diſcuſſion, however in ſuch arguments 1 
diſcuſſions as they were accuſtomed to-enter- 
tain. What is ſaid of Jeſus: Chriſt, of his 
nature, office, and miniſtry, would be, in 
the higheſt degree, aliene from the concep- 
tions of their theology. The redeemer, and 
the deſtined judge, of the human race, a 
poor young man executed at Jeruſalem with 
two thieves upon a croſs! Still more, the 
language, in which the Chriſtian doctrine 
was delivered, would be diſſonant and bar- 
barous to their ears. What knew they of 
grace, of redemption, of juſtification, of the 
blood of Chriſt ſhed for the ſins of men, of 
reconcilement, of mediation ? Chriſtianity 
was made up of points they had never 
thought of, of terms br they nad never 
nn | 


It was vreſonten 0 to dhe. e af 
the learned heathen, under additional diſad- 
vantage, by reaſon of its real, and ſtill more 
of its nominal, connection with Judaiſm. It 
ſhared in the obloquy and ridicule, with 
which that people and their religion were 
treated by the Greeks and Romans. They | 
regarded Jehovah himſelf only as the idol of 
the Jewiſh nation, and what was related of 


him, 
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kits, as of a piece with e told of the 
tutelar deities of other countries: nay, the 


Jews were in a particular manner ridiculed | 


for being a credulous race; fo that whatever 
reports of a miraculous nature came out of 
that country, were looked upon by the hea- 
then world as falſe and frivolous. When 
they heard of Chriſtianity, they heard of it 
as a quarrel amongſt this people, about ſome 
articles of their own ſuperſtition. Deſpi- 
ſing therefore, as they did, the whole ſyſtem, 
it was not probable that they would enter, 
with any degree of ſeriouſneſs or attention, 
into the detail of its diſputes, or the merits 
of either ſide. How little they knew, and 
with what careleſſneſs they judged of theſe 
matters, appears, I think, pretty plainly 
from an example of no leſs weight, than that 


of Tacitus, who in a grave and profeſſed 
_ diſcourſe upon the hiſtory of the Jews, ſtates 


that they worſhipped the effigy of an aſs“. 
The paſſage is a proof, how prone the learn- 
ed men of thoſe times were, and upon how 
little evidence, to ' heap together ſtories, 
which might increaſe the contempt and odium 


in which that people was held. The ſame 


„ Tac. bill. b 
fooliſu 
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fooliſh charge is alſo As . mew by: 
FIN 2 

It is obſervable, that all theſe conf 3 
tions are of a nature to operate with the 
greateſt force upon the _higheſt ranks; upon 
men of education, and that order of the 
public from which writers are principally 
taken; I may add alſo, upon the philoſophi- 
cal as well as the libertine character; -upon 
the Antonines or Julian, not -leſs than upon 
Nero or Domitian ; and, more particularly, 
upon that large and poliſned claſs of men, 
who acquieſced in the general perſuaſion, 
that all they had to do was to practiſe. the 
duties of morality, and. to worſhip the deity 
more patrio; a habit of thinking, liberal as it 
may appear, which ſhuts the door againſt 
every argument for a new religion. The con- 
ſiderations above- mentioned, would acquire 
alſo ſtrength, from the prejudice which men 
of rank and learning univerſally entertain 
againſt any thing that originates with the 
vulgar and illiterate ; which . prejudice is 
known to be as obſtinate as any prejudice 
whatever. 


* Sympol. lib. 4. queſ. 5. 
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Vet Chriſtianity was ſtill making its way: 
and, amidſt ſo many impediments to its pro- 
greſs, ſo much difficulty in procuring audi- 
ence and attention, its actual ſucceſs is more 
to be wondered at, than that it ſhould not 


have univerſally conquered ſcorn and indif- 


ference, fixed the levity of a' voluptuous 
age, or, through a cloud of adverſe prejudi- 
cations; opened for ' itſelf a paſſage, to the 


| hearts and underſtandings of * an of 


the N | 
And the cauſe Which is TOY | aſfigned f for 
the rejection of Chriſtianity,” by men of 


rank and learning among the heathens, 


namely, a ſtron g antecedent contempt, ac- 


counts alſo for their lence concerning it. 
Tf they had rejected it upon examination, 


they would have written about it. They 
would have given their reaſons. Whereas 
what men repudiate upon the ſtrength of 
ſome prefixed | perſuaſion, or from a ſettled 
contempt of the ſubject, of the perſons who 
propoſe it, or' of the manner in which it is 
propoſed, they do not naturally write books 
about, or notice'much in what they write 
upon other ſubjects. 


1 | The 
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The letters of the younger Pliny furniſh 
an example of this ſilence, and let us, in 
ſome meaſure, into the cauſe of it. From 
his celebrated correſpondence with Trajan, 
we knom that the Chriſtian; religion prevailed 
in a very conſiderable degree in the province 
over which, he preſided, that it had excited 
his attention; that he had, enquired into the 
matter, juſt ſo, much as,a Roman magiſtrate 
might be expected to enquire, viz. whether 
the, religion contained any opinions, dange- 
rous to government; ; but that, of its doctrines, 
its evidences, or its ite he bad not taken 
the trouble to inform h hi imſelf with, any, de- 
Sree of care or correQueſs;,.. But although | 
Pliny, had; viewed Chriſtianity in a nearer 
poſition than moſt of his learned countrymen 
ſaw it in; yet he, had regarded the whole 
with ſuch negligence and, diſdain, (farther 
than as it, ſeemed to concern adminiſtra- 
tion), that, in more than two hundred and 
forty lettexs of his which have come. down to 
us, the ſubject is, never once again mention- 
ed If out of, this number the two let- 
ters between him and Trajan had been loſt, 
with, what. confidence would the, obſcurity 
of the Chriſtian religion have been argued 
310 bono M Apaigl 5 OY ex It from 
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from Plinys ſilence ubout it, Li with how 
| Hef truth E Fa z 


norT 16 tot 50-5: or Sch! 

The nate and ener hich Pact 
hath given to Chriftianity, ©. exitiabilis ſu- 
perſtitio,” (a pernicious ſuperſtition), and by 
* which two ad he” diſpoſes' of the Whole 
* queſtion of the metits or demerits of the 
religion, afford & ftrong proof how! little he 
knew, or concerned himſelf to know, about 
the matter. T'apprehenid that 1 ſhall not be 
contradicted, "when I take upon me to aſ- 
fert, that no unbeliever of the preſent age 
would apply this epithet to the Chriftianity 
of the New Teſtament, or not allow that it 
was entirely unmerited. Read the inftruc- 
tions given by" a great 'teather” of the reli- 
gion, to thoſe very Roman converts, of 
whom Tatitus ſpeaks; and given alſo a very 
few years before the time of which he is 
ſpeaking; and which are not, let it be ob- 
ſerved, a collection of fine ſaying „ brought 
together from different parts of à large work, 
but ftarid in one entire paſſage of N public 
letter, without the intermixture of a ſingle 
thought, which is frivolous or exceptionable. 
„ Abhor that which is evil, clea ve to that 
which is good. Be kindly — one 


A150 


G 
to another with brotherly love, in honour. 
preferring one another. Not ſlothful in 
buſineſs, fervent in ſpirit, ſerving the Lord, 
rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation, 
continuing inſtant in prayer, diſtributing to 
the neceſſity of ſaints, given to hoſpitality. 
Bleſs them which perſecute you; bleſs, and 
curſe not; rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep. Be of the 
ſame mind one towards another: mind not 
high things, but condeſcend to men of low. 
eſtate. Be not wiſe in your own conceits. 
Recompenſe to no man evil for evil. Pro- 
vide things honeſt in the ſight of all men. 
If it be poſſible, as much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men. Avenge not 
yourſelves, but rather give place unto wrath, 
for it is written, vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, faith the Lord: therefore, if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirſt, give _ 
him drink; for in ſo doing, thou ſhalt heap 
coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome: 
of op but overcome evil with _ 


0 Li every ſoul be ſubje& unto che Bene 
powers, for there is no power but of God; the 
powers that be are ordained of God; whoſo- 
ever therefore reſiſteth the power, reſiſtieth 


the | 
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the ardinancy of God; and they. that refit 
| ſhall receive unto themſelves damnation. . For 
rulers are not a terror to good works, but 
to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid 
of the power? Do that which is good, and 
thou ſhalt ha ve praiſe of the ſame, for he is 
the minister of God to thee for good; but if 

thou do that which is evil, be afraid, for 
he beareth not the ſword in vain; for he is. 
the miniſter of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Where- 
fore ye muſt needs be ſubject not only for 
wrath, but alſo for conſcience ſake: for, 
for this cauſe, pay ye tribute alſo, for they 
are God's miniſters, attending continually 
upon this very thing. Render, therefore, to 
all their dues; tribute, to whom tribute is 
due; cuſtom, to whom cuſtom; fear, to 
whom fear; honour, to whom honour.” 


« owe no man any : thing, but to love 
one another; for he that loveth another 
hath fulfilled the law: for this, thou . ſhalt 
not commit adultery, thou ſhalt not kill, 
thou ſhalt: not bear falſe witneſs, thou ſhalt 
not covet, and if there be any command- 
ment, it is briefly oomprehended in this 


ſaying, thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as 
of thyſelf. 
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thyſelf. Love worketh no ill bo! his neigh- | 
bour, therefore love is won fulfilling of the 
law.“ 


500 « And that, knowitix the uns that now. 
it is high time to awake out of fleep : for now 

is our ſalvation nearer than when we be- - 
lieved. The night is far ſpent, the day is 
at hand; let us therefore caſt off the works 

of darkneſs, and let us put on the armour of 
light. Let us walk honeſtly as in the day, 

not in rioting and drunkenneſs, not in 

chambering and wantonneſs, not in ſtrife and 


e 9. 


Read this, and a think of arkadas 
fuperſtitio ! / — Or if we be not allowed, in 
contending with heathen authorities, to pro- 
duce our books againſt theirs, we may at 
leaſt be permitted to confront theirs with 
one another.—Of this pernicious ſuperſti- 
tion, what could Pliny find to blame, when 
he was led by his office, to inſtitute ſome- 
thing like an examination into the conduct - 
and principles of the feQ? He diſcovered | 
nothing, but that they were wont to meet 
* on a ſtated day before it was Tight, 


® Rom, xii. g.—xii. 13. 
24 and 
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and ſing among themſelves a hymn to Chriſt | 
as a God, and to bind themſelyes by an oath 


not to the commiſſion of any wickedneſs, 


but not to be guilty of theft, robbery, or 
adultery; never to falſify their word, nor 


to deny a pledge committed to n. when 


2 eee upon to return it. 


3 the words of Tacitus we may 
build the n obſervations: 


Firſt, That we are well warranted in 
calling the view, under which the learned 
men of that age beheld Chriſtianity, an ob- 
ſcure and diſtant view. Had Tacitus 
known more of Chriſtianity, of its precepts, 
duties, conſtitution, or deſign, however he 
had diſcredited the ſtory, he would have 
reſpected the principle. He would have 
deſoribed the religion differently, though he 
had rejected it. It has been very ſatisfac- 
torily ſhown, that the ( ſuperſtition' of the 
Chriſtians conſiſted, in worſhipping a perſon 
unknown to the Roman calendar; and 
that the perniciouſneſs with which they 
were reptoached, was nothing elſe but their 
oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed polytheiſm: and 
this view of the matter, was juſt ſuch a one, 
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as might be expected to occur to a mind, 
which held the ſe& in too much contempt, 


to cohcern'” itſelf about the grounds — rea- 
ſons of their nner. 


- Seacaitly; We 255 from hence remark, 

how little reliance can be placed upon the 
moſt acute judgments, in ſubjeas which they 
are pleaſed to deſpiſe; and which, of courſe, 
they from the firſt conſider, as unworthy to 


be enquired into. Had not Chriſtianity ſur- 


vived to tell its own flory, it muſt have gone 


down to poſterity as a * pernicious ſuperſti- 
tion; and that upon the credit of Tacitus's 
account, much ſtrengthened, I doubt not, by 
the name of the writer, and the reputation 
of his meier. 


Thirdly, That this contempt prior to exa- | 
mination, is an intellectual vice, from which 
the greateſt faculties of mind are not free. - 


I I know not, indeed, whether men of the 


greateſt faculties of mind, are not the moſt 

ſubject to it. Such men feel themſelves ſeat- 
ed upon an eminence. Looking down from 
their height upon the follies of: mankind, they 
behold contending tenets, waſting their idle 
ſtrength upon one another, with a common 
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diſdain of the abſurdity of them all. This 
habit of thought, however comfortable to the 
mind wbich entertains it, or however natu- 
ral to great parts, is extremely dangerous; 
and more apt, than almoſt any other diſpoſi- 
tion to produce haſty and contemptuous, 


and, by conſequence, erroneous — 
both of en and . W 


Fourthly, We need not a Corpriſed at 
many writers of that age not mentioning 
Chriſtianity at all, when they, who did men- 
tion it, appear to have entirely miſconceived 
its nature and character; and, in conſe- 
quence of that miſconception, to have regard- 
ed it with negligence and contempt. 


To the knowledge of - the greateſt part of 
the learned heathens, the facts of the Chriſtian 
hiſtory could only come by report. The books, 
probably, they had never looked into. The 
ſettled habit of their minds was, and long had 
been, an indiſcriminate rejection of all re- 
ports of the kind. With theſe ſweeping con- 

cluſions truth hath no chance. It depends 

upon diſtinction. If they would not enquire, 
how Would * be convinced ? It might be 


Kava nded 


8 
| founded in truth, though they, who made 1 no 
| ſearch, might not EEO i. fr, . 


* Men of rank m_ fortune, of wit "5 


abilities, are often found, even in Chriſtian 
countries, to be ſurpriſingly ignorant of reli- 


gion, and of every thing that relates to it. 
Such were many of the heathens. Their 


thoughts were all fixed upon other things, 
upon reputation and glory, upon wealth and 


power, upon luxury and pleaſure, upon bu- 
ſineſs or learning. They thought, and they 


had reaſon to think, that the religion of their 


country was fable and forgery, an heap of in- 
conſiſtent lies, which inclined them to ſup- 


poſe that other religions were -no better. 
Hence it came to paſs, that when the apoſtles 
| preached the goſpel, and wrought miracles 


in confirmation of a doQtrine every way wor- 


thy of God, many gentiles knew little. or 
nothing of it, and would not take the leaſt 


pains to inform themſelves about it. This 


N en from ancient biftory'?. 3 


1 think it by: no means unreaſonable to ſup- 


poſe, that the heathen public, eſpecially that 


* Jortin's Dif. on the Chriſ. Rel. p. 66. ed. 4th. 
| | port 
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part which was made up of men of rank and 
education, were divided into two claſſes; 
thoſe who deſpiſed Chriſtianity beforehand, 
and thoſe who received it. In correſpondency 
. with which diviſion of character, the writers 
of that age. would alſo be of two claſſes, thoſe 
ho were filent about Chriſtianity, and thoſe 
who were Chriſtians. ** A good man, WhO 
attended ſufficiently to the Chriſtian affairs, 
would become a Chriſtian ; after which bis 
teſtimony ceaſed to be pagan, and became 
Chriſtian ?.“ x | | 


I muſt alſo add, that 1 think it Cafficieatly 
proved, that the notion of magic was reforted 
to by the heathen adverſaries of Chriſtianity, 

in like manner as that of diabolical agency 

had before been by the Jews. - Juſtin Martyr 
alledges this as his reaſon for arguing from 

prophecy, rather than from miracles. Origen 
imputes this [evaſion to Celſus; Jerome to 

 Porphyry ; and Lactantius to the heathen in 
general. The ſeveral paſſages which contain 
theſe teſtimonies, will be produced in the 
next chapter. It being difficult however to 
aſcertain, in what degree this notion prevail- 


| * Hartley obſ. p. 119. e 
| Tn od, 


| „ 8 
ed, eſpecially amongſt the ſuperior ranks of 
the heathen communities, another, and I 
think an adequate caufe, has been aſſigned 
for their infidelity. It is probable that in 
many caſes the two cauſes would nn 
together. 


* hat the Chriſtian miracles are not recited, ar 
appealed to, by early Chriftian writers them- 
Haine, fo fully or frequently as might have 

| been expefted, 


I SHALL conſider this objeQion, firſt, as 

it applies to the letters of the apoſtles, pre- 
ſerved in the New Teftament ; and fecondly, 
as it applies to the ng writings os other 
early Chriſtians. 


The epiſtles of the i are either hor- 
tatory or argumentative. $o far as they were 
occupied, in delivering leſſons of duty, rules 
of public order, admonitions againſt. certain 
een e corruptions, againſt vice, or any 
n | 


- © 


N . 
| miner ſpecies of it, or in fortifying and 


encouraging the conſtancy of. the diſciples un- 


der the trials to which they were expoſed, 


there appears to be no place or occaſion for 


more of theſe. references than we hr 
find. 


0 


So far as the epiſtles are argumentative, 
the nature of the argument which they 
handle, accounts for the infrequency of theſe 
alluſions. Theſe epiſtles were not written 


to prove the truth of Chriſtianity. The ſub- 


jiect under conſideration, was not that which 
the miracles decided, the reality of our Lord's 
miſſion; but it was that, which the miracles 
did not decide, the nature of his perſon or 
power, the deſign of his advent, its effects, and 
of thoſe effects the value, kind, and extent. 
Still J maintain, that miraculous evidence lies 
at the bottom of the argument. For nothing 
could be ſo prepoſterous, as for the diſciples 
of Jeſus to diſpute amongſt themſelves, or 
with others, concerning his office or charac- 
ter, unleſs they believed that he had ſhown, 
by ſupernatural proofs, that there was ſome- 
thing extraordinary in both. Miraculous 
evidence, therefore, forming not the texture 
of theſe nn, but the ground and ſub- 


ſtratum, 


„ 
ſtratum, if it be occaſionally diſcerned, if it 
be incidentally appealed to, it is exactly ſo 


much as ought to take place, ſuppoſing t the 
hiſtory to be true. | 


As a further be ho to the objection, . | 
the apoſtolic epiſtles do not contain ſo fre- 
quent, or ſuch direct and circumſtantial re- 

citals of miracles as might be expected, I 
would add, that the apoſtolic epiſtles reſemble 
in this reſpect the apoſtolic ſpeeches, which 
ſpeeches are given by a writer, who diſtinctly 
records numerous miracles, wrought. by theſe 
apoſtles themſelves, and by the founder of the 
inſtitution in their preſence ; that it is un- 
warrantable to contend, that the omiſſion, 
. infrequency, of ſuch recitals in the ſpeeches 
of the apoſtles, negatives the exiſtence of 
the miracles, when the ſpeeches are given 
in immediate conjunction with the hiſtory 

of thoſe miracles; and that a concluſion 
Which cannot be inferred from the ſpeeches, 
without contradicting the whole tenor of 
the book which contains them, cannot be 
inferred from letters, which, in this reſpect, 
000 ſimilar only to the erden 


To 
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N prove the ſimilitude which we alledge, 
it may be remarked, that although in St. 
Luke's goſpel, the apoſtle Peter is reprefent- 
ed to have been preſent at many deciſive 
miracles wrought by Chriſt ; and although 
the ſecond part of > ſame hiſtory aſcribes 
other decifive miracles to Peter himfelf, par- 
"ticularly the cure of the lame man, at the 
gate of the temple, (Acts iii. 1. ), the death of 
Ananias and Sapphira, (Acts v. i.), the cure 

of neas, (Ads ix. 40.), the reſurrection 
of Dorcas, (Acts ix. 34.); yet out of fix 
ſpeeches of Peter, preſerved in the Acts, I 
know but two, in which reference is made 
to the miracles wrought by Chriſt, and only 
one in which he refers to miraculous powers 
"poſſeſſed by himfelf. In his ſpeech upon the 
day of Pentecoſt, Peter addreſſes his audience 
with great folemnity thus: Ve men of 
Ifrael, hear theſe words; Jeſus of Nazareth, 
'a man approved of God among you, by mi- 
racles and wonders and ſigns, which God 
did by him in the midft of you, as ye your- 
felves alſo know, &c.*” In his ſpeech upon 
the converſion of Cornelius, he delivers his 
teſtimony to the miracles performed by Chriſt 


- ©} , Acts ii. 22. 
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in Py words: „ We are witneſſes of all 
things Which he did, both in the land of 
the Jews, and in Jervfalem#.” But in this 
latter ſpeech no alluſion appears to the mira- 
that the miracles above enumerated; all pre- 

_ *ceded the time in which it Was delivered. 
Ia his ſpeech upon the election of Matthias, 
no diſtinct reference is made to any of the 
miragles of Chriſt's hiſtory, except bis reſur- 
rection. The ſame alſo may be obſerved of 
his ſpeech upon the cure of the lame man at 
the gate of the temple ; the fame in his 
ſpeech before the Sanhedrim 5; the ſame in 
his ſecond apology in the preſence of that 
aſſembly. Stephen's long ſpeech contains no 
reference whatever to miracles, though it 
be expreſsly related of him, in the book 
which preſerves the ſpeeeh, and almoſt im- 
mediately before the ſpeech, that he did 
great wonders and miracles among the peo- 
plell.“ Again, although miracles be expreſs- 
ly attributed to St. Paul in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, firſt generally, as at Iconium, (Acts 
Xiv. 3.), during the whole tour through the 
Upper Aſia, (xiv. 27. xv. 12.), at Ephefus, 


*1b. 3. 39. + Acts i. 15. f AQs iii. 12. f iv. 9. || vi.8. 
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(Ax. 11, 12.) ; ſecondly, in ſpecific inſtances, 
as the. blindneſs of Elymas at Paphos'*, the 
cure of the cripple at Lyſtra +; of the Pytho- 
neſs at Philippi $, the miraculous liberation 
from priſon. in the ſame city &, the reſtoration 
of Eutychus |, the predictions of his ſhip- 
wreck J. the viper at Milita , the cure of 
Publius's father ++; at all which miracles, 
except the two firſt, the hiſtorian himſelf 
was preſent: notwithſtanding, I ſay, this 
poſitive aſcription of miracles to St. Paul, 
yet in the ſpeeches delivered by him, and 
given as delivered by him, in the ſame book 
in which the miracles are related, and the 
miraculous powers aſſerted, the appeals to his 
own miracles, or indeed to any miracles at 
all, are rare and incidental. In his ſpeech at 
Antioch in Piſidia , there is no alluſion, but 
to the refurreQion. In his diſcourſe at Mi- 
letus 58, none to any miracle; none in his 


ls ſpeech before Felix |||| ; none in his ſpeech 


before Feſtus I; except to Chriſt's wir 
rection, and his own converſion. 


ü. J. F xiv, 8. Tati. 16% 6 xvi. 26. xx. 10. 
70 1 1. xxviii. 6. ft xxviii- 8. ft xiii. 16. 
; $6 xx. 1). {||| xxiv. 10. JJ xxv. 8. 


Agreeably 


. 

Agreeably hereunto, in thirteen letters 
aſcribed to St. Paul, we have inceſſant refe- - 
rences to Chriſt's reſurrectign, frequent refe- 

rences to his own converſion, three indubi- 


table references to the miracles which he 
wrought *, four other references to the ſame, 
leſs direct yet highly probable; but more 


. copious or circumſtantial ' recitals we have 
not. The conſent, therefore, between St. 
Paul's ſpeeches and letters, is in this reſpect 
ſufficiently exact: and the reaſon in both is 
the ſame; namely, that the miraculous 

hiſtory was all along preſuppoſed, and that the 
queſtion which occupied the ſpeaker's and 
the; writer's thoughts, was this: whether, 


allowing the hiſtory of Jeſus to be true, he ; 


was upon the ſtrength of it, to be received 
as the promiſed Meſſiah ; and, if he was, 


what were the conſequences, what was the 
. and benefit of his miſſion ? 


The general obGenatiog. 1 bas . 


made upon the apoſtolic writings; namely, 
that the ſubject, of which they treated, did 


not lead them to . direct recizal of 8 


* Gal. in. 5. Rom. xv. 18, 19. hs xii. 12. 
+ 1 Cor. ii 4, 5. Eph. iii. 3. Gal ii. 8. 1 Thefſ. i. 5. 


| Chriſtian | 
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Chriſtian hiſtory, belongs alſo to the writifigs 
of the apoſtolic fathers; The epiſtle of Bar- 
nabas is, in its ſubje and general compoſi- 
tion, much like the epiſſle of the Hebrews; 
an allegorical application of divers paſſages 
of the Jewiſh hiſtory, of their law and ritual, 
to thoſe parts of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 
in which the author perceived a refemblance. 
The epiſtle of Clement was written, for the 
ſole purpoſe of quieting certain diſſenſions 
that bad ariſen amongſt the members of the 
church of Corinth; and of reviving, in their 
minds, that temper and ſpirit of which their 
predeceſſors in the goſpel had left them an 
example. The work of Hermas is a viſion ; 
quotes neither the Old Teſtament nor the 
New; and merely falls now and then into 
tte language, and the mode of ſpeech, which 
the author had read in our goſpels. The 
epiſtles of Polycarp and Ignatius had, for 
their principal object, the order and diſci- 
pline of the churches which they addreſfed. 
Yet under all theſe circumſtances of diſad- 
vantage, the great points of the Chriſtian 
Hiſtory are fully recognized. This hath * 
ſhown 1 in its proper place.* T? 


e 1. e. 7. * 
There 


There is, however, another claſs of wtiters, 


to whom the anſwer above given, via. the 
unſuitableneſs of any ſuch. appeals of re- 


ferences as the obhjection demands, to the 


ſubjects of which the writings treated, does 
not apply; and that is, the claſs of ancient 


apologiſts, whoſe declared deſign it was, to 
defend Chriſtianity, and to give the feaſons 
of their own adherence to it. It is neceſſary, 


therefore, to enquire how the matter * 15 
3 ſtands in ef 


The moſt ancient 1 of — 7 


works we have the ſmalleſt knowledge, is 


Quadratus. Quadratus lived about ſeventy 
years after the aſcenſion, and preſented his 
apology to the emperor Adrian. From a 
paſſage of this work preſerved in Euſebius, 

it appears that the author did directly and 
formally appeal to the | mitacles of Chriſt, 
and in terms as expreſs and confident as we 

could deſire. The paſſage, (which has been 
once already ſtated), is as follows: The 
works of our Saviour were always conſpicu- 
ous, for they were real: both they that were 
healed, and they that were raiſed from the 


dead, were ſeen, not only when they were 


healed or raiſed, but for a long time after- 
wards; 


es) 


. ; not only whilſt he dwelled on this 
earth, but alſo after his departure, and for a 


good while after it; inſomuch as that ſome _ 
of them have reached to our times“. No- 


thing can be more ome or fatiefaQtry 
r this. = 


- Juſtin Martyr, the next of che Chriſtian 
apologitts whoſe work is not loſt, and who 
followed Qnadratus at the diſtance of about 
thirty years, has touched upon paſſages of 
| Chriſt's hiſtory in ſo many places, that a to- 
lerably complete account of Chriſt's life might 
be collected out of his works. In the follow- 
ing quotation, he aſſerts the performance of 
miracles by Chriſt, in words as ſtrong and 
poſitive as the language poſſeſſes: « Chriſt 
healed thoſe, who from their birth were 
blind, and deaf, and lame; cauſing by his 
word, one to leap, another to hear, and a 
third to ſee; and having raiſed the dead, and 
cauſed them to live; he by his works excited 
attention, and induced the men of that age 
to know him. Who, however, ſeeing theſe 
"things done, faid that it was a magical ap- 


n Lis 


pearance; 
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pearance; and dared to call him a magician, 
and a deceiyer of the | an 1th Tk 


In his firſt apology +, Juſtin e 
c aſſigns the reaſon for his having recourſe to 
the argument from prophecy, rather than 
alledging the miracles of the Chriſtian hiſ- 
tory : - which reaſon was, that the perſons 
with whom he contended would aſcribe theſe 
miracles to magic; “ leſt any of our oppo- 
nents ſhould ſay, what hinders, but that he 
ho is called Chriſt by us, being a man 
ſprung. from men, performed the miracles 
which we attributed to him by magical art.“ 
The ſuggeſting of this reaſon. meets, as I 
apprehend, the very point of the preſent - 
objection ; more eſpecially when we find Juſ- 
tin followed in it, by other writers of that 
age. Irenæus, who came about forty years 
after him, notices the ſame evaſion in the 
adverſaries of Chriſtianity, and replies to it 
by the ſame argument; But, if they ſhall 
Jay, that the Lord performed theſe things by 
an illuſory appearance, (ara) leading 
- theſe objectors to the nt conan we Wk 


* Juſt, dial. p. 258. E4. Thiclby. | 
e ib. 
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55 0 them, that all thinks weld this | 
predicted concerning him, and firialy came 
to paſs . Lactantius, who lived a century 
lower, delivers the fame ſentiment, upon the 
ſame occaſion. 0 cc He performed miracles— 
we might have ſuppoſed him to have been a 
magician, | as ye ſay, and! as the Jews then 
ſuppoſed, if all the pr Ba had not with 


one ſpirit foretold, that, briſt would perform 
| theſe very, things f.” by of pa 


AE. 


iir 1 


But to return to the - Git elsgh⸗ 
in their order; Tertullian That perſon, 
whom the Jews had vainly imagined, from 
the meanneſs of his appearance, to be a mere 
man, they afterwards, in conſequence of the 
power he exerted, conſidered as a magician, 
when he, with one word, ejected devils out 
of the bodies of men, gave ſight to the blind, 
fe cleanſed the leprous, ſtrengthened the nerves 
of thoſe that had the palſy, and laftly, 'with 
one command, reſtored the dead to life; 
when he, I ſay, made the very elements obey 
"him, aſſuaged the ſtorms, walked upon the 
ſeas, OILS EE. r to be the word 

of 20 1.0 udind | a 
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Next in the catalogue p profeſſed apolo- | 
gifts we may place Qrigen, who, it.is well 
known, publiſhed a formal defence of Chriſ- 

tianity, in anſwer to Celſus, a heathen, who 
had written a diſcourſe againſt it. I know 
no expreſſions, by which a plainer or more 
poſitive appeal to the Chriſtian miracles could. 
be made, than the exprefſions uſed by Ori- 
gen ; © Undoubtedly we do think him to be 
the Chriſt, and the ſon of God, becauſe he 
healed the lame and the blind; and we are 
the more confirmed in this perſuaſion, by | 
what is written in the prophecies, then ſhall 
the eyes of the blind be opened, and the cars 
of the deaf ſhall hear, and the lame men 
hall leap as an hart. But that he alſo raiſed 
the dead, and that it is not a fiction of thoſe 
who wrote the goſpels, is evident from hence, 
that, if it had been a fiction, there would 
have been many recorded to be raiſed up, 
and ſuch as had been a long time in their 
graves. But, it not being a fiction, few 
have been recorded; for inſtance, the daugh- 
ter of the ruler of a ſynagogue, of whom 1 
do not know why he ſaid, the is not dead 
but fleepeth, expreſſing ſomethifty peculiar 
to her, not common to all dead perſons ; and 
the N ſon of a widow, on whom he had 


63:97 1 5 0 9 7 
_ compaſſion, 
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compaſſion, and raiſe him to life, after he 
had bid the bearer of the corpſe to ſtop; and 
the third Lazarus, who had been buried four 
days.” This is poſitively to aſſert the mira- 
cles of Chriſt, and it is alſo to comment upon 
| them, and that with a conſiderable degree RE 
accuracy and candour. 

a In another panne of the ſame aulbor *, we 
meet with the old ſolution of magic, applied | 
to the miracles of Chriſt by the adverſaries 
of the religion,” “ Celſus,” faith Origen, | 
« well knowing, what great works may be 
| alledged to have been done by. Jeſus, pre- 
' tends to grant that the things related of him 
are true; ſuch as healing diſeaſes, raiſing the 
dead, feeding multitudes with a few loaves, 
of which large fragments were left.” And 
then Celſus gives, it ſeems; an anſwer to 
theſe proofs of our Lord's miſſion, which, 
286 Origen underſtood it, reſolved the Pbeno- 
mena into magie; for Origen begins his re- 
ply, by obferving, © You ſee that Celſus, 
in a manner allows that there j Is fuch'a thing 
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It appears alſo, from the teſlimony of St. 
Jerome, that Porphyry, the moſt learned 
and able of the heathen writers againſt 
Chriſtianity, reſorted to the ſame ſolution : 
« Unleſs,“ ſays he, ſpeaking to Vigilantius, | 
« according to the manner of the gentiles, 
and the profane, of Porphyry and Eunomius 
you pretend that theſe are the tricks of de- 
mons “. | 


| This magic, theſe 13 this sg 
appearance, this compariſon with the tricks 
of jugglers, by which many of that age ac- 
counted ſo eaſily for the Chriſtian miracles, 
and which anſwers the advocates of Chriſti- 
anity often thought it neceſſary to refute by 
arguments drawn from other topics, and 
particularly from prophecy, to which, it 
ſeems, . theſe ſolutions did not apply, we 
now perceive to be groſs ſubterfuges. That 
| ſuch reaſons were ever ſeriouſly urged, and 
ſeriouſly received, is only a proof, what a 
gloſs and varniſh faſhion can give to any 
; N 


It appears, therefore, that the miracles 
| of Chriſt, underſtood, as we underſtand 


| Jerome Con. Vigil. 
— F £ > them, 


. 
| them, in their literal and binorical ſenſe, 
were poſitively and 3 aſſerted and 


; appealed to by the | apologiſts for Chriſtia - 


nity ; which anſweras the allegation of the 
aa „ 


I am ready, however, | to admit that the 
ancient Chriſtian advocates did not inſiſt 
upon the miracles in argument, ſo fre- 
quently as I ſhould have done. It was 
their lot to contend with notions of magi- 
cal agency, againſt which the mere pro- 
duction of the facts was not ſufficient fot 
the convincing of their adverſaties; 1 do 
not know whether they themſelves thought 
it quite deciſive of the controverſy. But 
fince it is proved, I conceive, with certain- 
ty, that the ſparingneſs with which they 
_ appealed: to miracles, was owing neither 
to their ignorance, nor their doubt of the 
facts, it is, at any rate, an objection, not 
to the truth of the hiſtory, but to the judg- 
ment of its defenders. 
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Want of n 6 in 85 38 and re- 


ception of Chriſtianity, and of e clear- 
nofe f in the W 


or. a revelajjpt which came from God, 
the proof, it has been ſaid, would in all 
ages be ſo public and manifeſt, that no 
part of the human ſpecies would remain 
ignorant of it, no underſtanding could fail 
of being convinced by it. 


The adyocates of Chriſtianity do not pre- 
tend that the evidence of their religion poſ- 
ſeſſes theſe qualities. They do not deny, 
that we can conceive it to be within the 
compaſs of divine power, to have commu- 
nicated to the world a higher degree of aſſu- 
rance, and to have given to his communica- 
tion a ſtronger and more. extenſive influence. 
For any thing we ate able to diſcern, God 
could have to formed men, as to have per- 
ceived the truths of religion intuitively; or 
to have carried on a communication with the 
other 


| T7 $6 3 . 
other world, whilſt they lived in this; of 
to have ſeen the individuals of the ſpecies, 
inſtead of dying, paſs to heaven by a ſenſible 
tranſlation. He could have preſented | a ſes 
parate miracle to each man's ſenſes. He 
could have eftabliſhed à ſtanding miracle. 
He could ha ve cauſed miracles to be wrought 
in every different age and country. Theſe, 
and many more methods, which we may 
imagine, if we once give looſe to our ima- 
ginations, are, ſo far as we can judge, all 
re | | 


„ FRY 10A therefore. is not, whether 
Chriſtianity poſſeſſes the higheſt poſſible de- 
gree of evidence, but whether the not hav- 
ing more. evidence, be a ſufficient reaſon for 
; rejecting that which we ha ve. | 


Now F Way a Shears to be no fairer tha 
of judging, concerning any diſpenſation 
which, is alledged to come from God, when 
a queſtion is made- whether ſuch a diſpen- 


ſation could come from God or not, than 


by comparing it with other things, which 
are acknowledged to proceed from the ſame - 
council, and to be produced by the ſame 
agency. If the diſpenſation | in queſtion la- 
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bour under no other defects than what 
apparently belong to other diſpenſations, 

theſe ſeeming defects do not juſtify us, in 

ſetting aſide the proofs Which are offered 


of its authenticity, if prong bh be otherwiſe 
entitled to eredrt. 20 | 


Throughout that order then of nature, of 
which God is the author, what we find is a 
ſyſtem of beneficence, but we ate ſeldom or 
ever able to make out, a ſyſtem of optimi/m. 
I mean; that there, are few caſes in which, 
if we permit ourſelves to range in poſſibilities, 
we cannot ſuppoſe ſomething more perfect, 
and more unobjectionable, than what we 
ſee; The rain which deſcends from heaven 
is confeſſedly amongſt the contrivances of 
the Creator, for the ſuſtentation of the ani- 
mals and vegetables which ſubſiſt upon the 
ſurface of the earth. Yet how partially and 
irregularly is it ſupplied? How much of it 
falls upon the ſea, where it can be of no 
uſe; how often is it wanted where it would 
be of the greateſt ? What tracts of continent 
are rendered deſerts by the ſcarcity of it? Or, 
not to ſpeak of extreme caſes, how much, 
ſometimes, do inhabited countries ſuffer by | 
its ä or delay? — We could imagine, 


if 
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if to imagine were.. our buſineſs, the matter 
to be otherwiſe regulated. We could ima- 
gine ſhowers to fall, juſt where and when 
they would do good; always ſeaſonable, 
every where ſufficient; ſo diſtributed as not 
to leave a field upon the face of the globe 
ſcorched by drought, or even a plant wither- 
ing for the lack of moiſture. Vet does the 
difference between the real caſe and the ima- 
gined caſe, or the ſeeming inferiority of the 
one to the other, authorize us to ſay, that 
the preſent diſpoſition.of the atmoſphere, is 
nat amongſt the productions or the deſigns of 
the Deity ? Does it check the inference 
Which we draw from the oonfeſſed benefi- 


ceœence of the proviſion ? or. does it make us 


ceaſe to admire the contrivance -The ob- 
ſervation, which we have exemplified i in the 
ſingle inſtance of the rain of heaven, may be 
repeated concerning moſt of the phenomena 
of nature: and the true concluſion. to which 
it leads is this, that to enquire what the De- 
ity might have done, could have done, or, 
as we even ſometimes preſume to ſpeak, 
ovght to have done, or, in hypothetical caſes, 
would have done, and to build any propoſi- 
tions upon ſuch enquiries againſt evidence of 
facts, is wholly unwarrantable. It is a mode 
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of reaſoning,” which will not do in natural 
miſtory, which will not do in natural religion, © | 
| which cannot therefore be applied with ſafety 
to revelation. It may ha ve ſome foundation, 
in certain ſpeculative à priori ideas of the 
divine attributes; but it has none in experi- 1 
ence, or in analogy. The general character 
of the works of nature is, on the one hand, | 
goodneſs both in deſign and effect; and, on [ 
the other hand, a liability to difficulty, and to 
objections, if ſuch objections be allowed, by 
reaſon of ſeeming incompleteneſs or uncer- 
tainty in attaining their end. Chriſtianity 
participates of this character. The true ſimi- 
litude between nature and revelation confifls 
in this; that they each bear ſtrong marks of 
their original; that they each alfo bear ap- 
pearances of irregularity and defect. A ſyſ- 
tem of ſtrict optimiſm may neverthele s be 
the teal ſyſtem in both caſes. But what I 
contend' is, that the proof is hidden from us ; 
that we ought not to expect to perceive that 
In” revelation, which we hardly perceive in 
any thing; that beneficence, of which we can 
judge, ought to ſatisfy us, that optimiſm, of 
which we cannot judge, ought: not to be 
. , fought after. We can judge of beneficence, 
becauſe it depends upon effects which we 
128 experience, | 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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experience, and upon the relation between 
the means which we ſee acting, and the ends 


which we' ſee produced. We cannot judge 


of optimiſm, becauſe it neceſſarily implies a 
compariſon of that which is tried, with that 
which is not tried; of conſequences which 
wie ſee, with others which we imagine, and 


concerning many of which, it is more proba- 
ble we know nothing; concerning ſome, that 
we u no notion. 


If Chriſtianity be 3 with the ate 


and progreſs. of natural religion, the argu- 
ment of the objector will gain nothing by the 
compariſon: I remember hearing an unbe- 
lever ſay, that, if God had given. a revela- 
tion, he would have written it in the ſkies. 
Are the truths of natural religion written in 
the ſkies, or in a language which every one 
reads? or is this the caſe with the moſt uſeful 
arts, or the moſt neceſſary ſciences of human 
life? An Otaheitean or an Eſquimaux knows 
nothing of Chriſtianity; does he know more 
of the principles of deiſm or morality? which, 
notwithſtanding his ignorance, are neither un- 
true, nor unimportant, nor uncertain. The 
_  exiſtenceof the Deity is left to be collected from 
. obſervations, abies every man does not make, 


which | 


4 
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which every man, perhaps, is not capable of 
making. Can it be argued, that God does not 
exiſt, becauſe, if he did, he would let us ſee 
him, or diſcover himſelf to mankind by 
proofs, (ſuch as, we may think, the nature 


of the ſubject merited), which no inadver- 


teney could miſs, no prejudice withſtandꝰ 


11 7 be regarded a8 a providen - 
tial inſtrument: for the melioration of man- 
kind, its progreſs and diffuſion reſembles 
that of other cauſes, by which human life is 
improved. The diverſity 1 is not greater, nor 
the advance more ſlow in religion, than we 
find it to be in learning, liberty, government, 
laws, The Deity hath never touched the 
order of nature in vain. The Jewiſh religion 


produced great and permanent effects: the 
Chriſtian religion hath done the fame. it 


hath diſpoſed the world to amendment, it 
. hath put things in a train. It is by no means 
improbable, that it may. become univerſal; 


and that the world may continue. in that ſtate 


Mo, long, as that -the duration of its reign 
may bear a vaſt proportion to the time of 1 its 
kn influence. $60 


When we argue' i ch ale Srl, 


chat it muſt deckt be true, becauſe it is 
"beneficial, 


"ay 


: 


L 


RE 


7 fear . ee en call for no exer- 
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beneficial, we go perhaps too FR on. one 
fide: and we certainly go too far on the 


other, when we conclude that it muſt be 


falſe, becauſe it is not ſo efficacious as We 
could have ſuppoſed. The queſtion of its 
truth is to be tried upon its proper evidence, 
without deferring much to this ſort of ergy” 
ment, on either fide. © The evidence,” as 


\ Biſhop Butler hath rightly obſerved, © de- 


pends upon the judgment we form of hu- 
man conduct, under given circumſtances, of 
which it may be preſumed that we know 
ſomething; the objection ſtands upon the 
ſuppoſed. conduct of the Deity, under rela- 


tions with which we are not acquainted.” 


What would be the real effect of that 
overpowering evidence which our adverſa- 
ries require in a revelation, it is difficult to 


foretel; at leaſt, we muſt werd of it as of 
a diſpenſation, of which we have no experi- 
ente. Some conſequences however would, 
; it is probable, attend this economy, Which 
do not ſeem to befit a revelation that pro- 


ceeds from God. One is, that irreſiſtible 
proof would reſtrain the voluntary powers 
too much; would not anſwer the purpoſe of 


"iſe 
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ciſe of tandour, ſeriouſneſs, humility, en- 
quiry ; no ſubmiſſion of patios, ae 
and prejudices, to moral evidence and to pro- 
bable truth; no habits of reflection; none 
of that previous deſire to learn, and to obey 
the will of God, which forms perhaps the 
teſt and merit of the virtuous principle, and 
which induces men to attend, with care and 
reverence, ' to every credible intimation of 
that will, and to reſign preſent advantages 
and preſent pleaſures to any reaſonable ex- 
pectation of propitiating his fa vour. Men's 
moral probation may be, whether they will 
take due care to inform themſelves by im- 
partial conſideration ; and, afterwards, whe- 
ther they will act as the caſe requires, upon 
the evidence which they have. And this, we 
find by experience, is often our probation'3 in 
our temporal capacity “. 


| u. Theſe modes of communication would 
leave no place for the admiſſion of interna: 
evidence; which ought, perhaps, to bear a 

conſiderable part in the proof of every reve- 
lation, becaufe it is a ſpecies of evidence, 
which e itſelf to the n love, 


6 | Butler's analogy, Part ii. c. vi. 


and 
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and practice 1 virtue, and which operates. 


in proportion to the degree of thoſe qualities 
which it finds in the perſon. whom it ad- 


7 dreſſes. Men of good diſpoſitions, amongſt | 


Chriſtians, are greatly affected by the impreſ- 
ſion which the ſcriptures themſelves make 


upon their minds. Their conviction is much 


ſtrengthened by theſe impreſſions, And this 
perhaps was intended to be one effect to be 
produced by the religion. It is likewiſe true, 
to whatever cauſe, we aſcribe it, (for I am 
not in this work at Hberty to introduce the 

Chriſtian doctrine of grace or aſſiſtance, or 
the Chriſtian promiſe, © that, if any man will | 
do his will, he ſhall know of the doctrine, 


- Fvhether, it be of God *),” it is true, I fay, 


that they who ſincerely act, or ſincerely en- 
dea vour to act, according to What they be- 


lieve, that is, according to the juſt reſult” of 


the probabilities, or, if you pleaſe, the poſſi- 


dilities in natural and revealed religion, 
which they themſelves perceive, and accord- 
ing to a rational eſtimate of conſequences, 
and, above all, according to the juſt effect 
of thoſe principles of gratitude and deyotion, . 


which even he view. of nature generates in 


. * John vi. 17. < 
3 # & | 


a well- 
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2 « well-ordered; mind, ſeldom fail of proceed- 
ing farther. This alſo may have been exaQ- 
ly what was deſigned. 


3 may it not be faid, at irrefift- 
ible evidence would confound all characters, 
and all diſpoſitions? Would ſubvert, rather 
than promote, the true purpoſe of the divine 
councils, which is not to produce obedience 


by a force little ſhort of mechanical con- 


ſtraint, (Which obedience would be regula- 
rity not virtue, and would hardly perhaps 


differ from that which inanimate bodies pay 
to the laws impreſſed upon their nature), 
but to treat moral agents agreeably to what 
they are; which is done, when light and 
motives are of ſuch kinds, and are imparted 
in fuch meaſures, that the influence of them 
depends upon the recipients themſelves? 
lt is not meet to govern: rational free agents 

in via by fight and ſenſe. It would be no 


trial or thanks to the moſt ſenſual wretch to 


forbear ſinning if heaven and hell were open 
to his ſight. That ſpiritual viſion and frui- 
tion is dur ſtate in patria.” (Baxter's rea- 
ſons, p. 357.) There may be truth in this 
| thought, though roughly expreſſed. | Few 
"_—_ are” more improbable. than that we 


— 
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(ebe human ſpecies) ſhould be the higheſt 
order of beings in the univerſe; that anima- 


ted nature ſhould aſcend from the loweſt 


reptile to us, and all at once ſtop there. If 
there be claſſes above us of rational intelli- 


on sences, clearer manifeſtations may belong to 


% 
Is 


or them. This may be one of the diſtinctions. 


And it may be one, to which we ourſelyes 


hereafter ſhall attain. 


III. But thirdly; ; may it not/alſo by b adde, 


-wharker the perfect diſplay of a future ſtate 


of exiſtence, would be compatible with the 


activity of civil life, and with the ſucceſs of 


human affairs? I can eaſily conceive that 


"this impreſſion -may be þ overdone ; that it 


5 may ſo ſeize and fill the thoughts, as to lea ve 


no place for the cares and offices of men's 


ſeveral ſtations, no anxiety for worldly proſ- 
perity, or even for a worldly proviſion, and, 
by conſequenee, no ſufficient ſtimulus to ſe- 


"cular induſtry. Of the firſt Chriſtians we 


"read, . that all that believed were together, 


and had all things common; and ſold their 


poſſeſſions and goods, and parted: them to all 


men, as every man had need; and continu- 


* 
- 
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ing daily, with one accord in the temple, 


and breaking bread from houſe to houſe, did 
- eat their meat with gladneſs and ſingleneſs 


4 


— 


n | 
of heart“. This was extremely natural, 
and juſt what might be expected, from mira- 
culous evidence coming with full force 
the ſenſes of mankind: but I much doubt, 
whether, if this ſtate of mind had been uni- 
verſal, or long continued, the buſineſs of the 
world could have gone on. The neceſſary 
arts of ſocial life would have been little cul- 
tivated. The plough and the loom would 
have ſtood ſtill. Agriculture, manufactures, 
trade, and navigation, would not, I think, 
have flouriſhed, if they could have been ex- 
erciſed at all. Men would have addicted 


themſelves to contemplative and aſcetic lives, Ty 


inſtead of lives of buſineſs and of uſeful in- 
duſtry. We. obſerve. that St. Paul found it 
neceſſary, frequently to recal his converts to 
the ordinary labours and domeſtic duties of 
their condition; and to give them, in bis 
own example, a leſſon of contented applica- 
tion to their worldly employments. | 


But che manner in which the ee is 
now propoſed, a great portion of the human 
ſpecies is enabled, and of theſe, multitudes 
of every generation are induced to ſeek and 
to N their ſalvatjon ee the mw 


* Aas ii. 4446. | | 
S8 a dium 


5 
iu of Chriſtianity, without interruption 


ofthe proſperity; or of the d a of 
* Lone once F 


CHAP. vi. 


The reef af, 4 Chr; TY 


Paar 2 religion, which, under every 
- form in which it is taught, holds forth the 


final reward of virtue, and puniſhment of 
vice, and propoſes thoſe diſtinctions of vittue 


and vice, which the wiſeſt and moſt cultiva- 
ted part of mankind confefs to be juſt, ſhould 
not be believed, is very poſſible ; but that, 
| fo far as it is believed, it ſhould not produce 
any good, but rather a bad effect upon pub- 
lic happinefs, is a propoſition, which it re- 


quires very ſtrong evidence to render credi- 


ble. Vet many have been found to contend 


for this paradox, and very confident appeals 
have been made to hiſtory, and to obſervation, 


* the en oe it. 
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In the concluſions, however, which theſe 
writers draw, from what they call experi- 


ence, two ſources, Ttbiok, of * jos. I PL 


be n 


Due is, hn look for the influence of | 
religion 3 in the my ENS 


The other, chat they 3 — 8 
with many 5 wor: which it is 
not . N | 


1. The e of religion is not to be 
ſought for, in the councils of princes; in the 
debates or reſolutions of popular aſſemblies, 
in the conduct of governments towards their 
ſubjects, or of ſtates and ſovereigns towards 
one another, of conquerors at the head of 
their armies, or of parties intriguing for 
power at home, (topics, which alone almoſt 
_ occupy the attention, and fill the pages of 
hiſtory), but muſt' be perceived, if perceived 
at all, in the filent courſe of private and do- 
meſtic life. Nay more; even there its influ- 
ence may not be very obviqus to obſervation. 
If it check, in ſome degree, perſonal diſſo- 
luteneſs, if it beget a general probity in the 
e of buſineſs, if i it produce ſoft and 
humane 


. 
humane manners in the maſs of the commu- 
nity, and occaſional exertions of laborious or 

| expenſive benevolence' in a few individuals, 


it is all the effect which can offer itſelf to 
external notice. The kingdom of Heaven 
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is within us. That which is the ſubſtance . 


of the religion, its hopes and conſolations, 
its intermixture with the thoughts by day 
and by night, the devotion of the heart, the 
controul-of appetite, the ſteady direQion of 
the will to the commands of God, is neceſſa- 


rily inviſible. Yet upon theſe depends the 
virtue, and the happineſs, of millions. This 


_ cauſe renders the repreſentations of hiſtory, 
with reſpect to religion, defective and falla- 


eious, in a greater degree than they are upon 
any other ſubject. Religion operates moſt 
upon thoſe of whom hiſtory knows the leaſt; 


upon fathers and mothers in their families, 
upon men ſervants and maid ſervants, upon 


the orderly tradeſman, the quiet villager, tbe 
manufacturer at his loom, the huſbandman 


in his fields. Amongſt ſuch its influence 


cCollectively may be of ineſtimable value, yet - 


its effects in the mean time little, upon thoſe 

who figure upon the ſage of the world. 
bey may know nothing of it; they may be- 
Jeve nothing of it; they may be actuated 


by 
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by motives more impetuous om thoſe which © 
religion i is able to excite. It cannot, there- 
fore, be thought ſtrange, that this influence 
ſhould elude the graſp and touch of public 
hiſtory ;. for what is public hiſtory, but a 
regiſter of the ſucceſles and diſappointments, 
the vices, the follies, and the quarrels, of OY 
thoſe who engage in coritentions for yours.” WE” 

I will add, that 3 of this W 
may be felt in times of public diſtreſs, and 
little of it in times of public wealth and ſecu- 
rity. This alſo increaſes the uncertainty of 
any opinions that we draw from hiſtorical re- 
preſentations. The influence of Chriſtianity 
is commenſurate with no effects which hiſtory 
ſtates. We do not pretend that it has any 
ſuch neceſſary and irreſiſtible power over the 


affairs of nations, as ta ſurmount the force of be: 


| other cauſes. 


The Chriſtian religion alſo acts upon publie E 
uſages and inſtitutions, by an operation which 
is only ſecondary and indirect. Chriſtianity 
is not a code of civil law. It can only reach 
public inſtitutions through private character. 
Now its influence upon private character may 
be conſiderable, yet W e public uſages and 

inſtitutions, 
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inſtitutions, repugnant to 1 principles my 
remain. To pet rid of theſe, the rei 
ing part of the community muſt act, and it 
together. But it may be long 5 the 
perſons, who compoſe this body, be ſoffici- 
ently 1 touched with the Chriſtian character, 
to join in the ſuppreſſion of practices, to 
which they and the public have been recon- 
ciled, by that which will reconcile the human 
mind to any thing, habit and. intereſt. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the effects of Chriſtianity, even 
in this view, have been important. It bas 
mitigated the conduct of war, and the treat · 
ment of captives. It has ſoftened the admi- 
niſtration of Wot or of Gong: delpotic 
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and the immolation of ſlaves. "| Tay ſup-" 
_ preſſed the combats of gladiators*, and the 


85 impurities of religious rites. It has baniſhed, 


it not unnatural vices, at leaſt the toleration 


| © Lipſus affirms, (Sat. B. I. c. 12) that the gladiatorical 
| ſhows ſometimes coſt Europe twenty or thirty thouſand lives in 
a month; and that not only the men, but even the women of all 


ranks, were 1 99k ſhows, | fe Niue. 
age Sermon ed | my 


- 
vb 


* 
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of them. It has greatly meliorated the coridi- | 


tion of the laborious part, that is to fay, of the 


* maſs of every community, by. procuring for 


them a day of weekly reſt. In all countries, 
in which it is profeſſed, it has produced nu- 
merous eſtabliſhments for the relief of ſickneſs 
and poverty; and, in ſome, a regular and 


general proviſion by law. It. has triumphed 


over, the ſla very eſtabliſhed in the Roman 


empire: : it is contending, and, I truſt, will 


one day prevail, againſt the "AP ſlavery of 
the Weſt Indies. | 


A Chriſtian writer®, ſo early as in the ſe- 
cond century, has teſtified the refiſtance, 
which Chriſtianity made to wicked and li- 
centious practices, though eſtabliſhed by law 
and by ublic uſage, Neither in Part 


do the briſtians, though Parthians, uſe pe 
lygamy ; nor in Perſia, though Perſians, d 


they marry their own daughters ; nor, amo 8 - 


the Bactri or Galli, do they violate the ſanctity 
of marriage; nor, wherever they are, do they 


ſuffer themſelves to be oven. by ill- con- 
. ſtituted laws yg manners.“ 


ALAM ATT 


| + Pirdeſnes ap. Euſeb, prep. evang. vi. 10. 


Socrates 


— 


: — manners of his country. 
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Socrates did not deſtroy the idolatry of 
Athens, or produce the ſlighteſt revolution! in 


— 


| But the MT to which I recur is, that 
the benefit of religion being felt chiefly in 


the obſcurity of private ſtations, neceſſarily 


eſcapes the obſervation of hiſtory. From the 


_ firſt general notification of Chriſtianity to the 


"ol preſent day, there ha ve been in every age ; 


many millions, whoſe names were never heard 


of, made better by it, not only in their con- 


duc, but in their diſpoſition; and happier, 


not ſo much in their external circumſtances, 


as in that which is mter præcordia, in that 


which alone deſerves the name of happi- 
neſs, the tranquillity and conſolation of their 


thoughts. It has been, ſince its commence- 

ment, the author of happineſs and virtue, 
to millions and millions of the human race. 
Who is there that would not wiſh his ſon to 
| be a een 2 5 


| cart Gf. every country in which 


it is profeſſed, hath obtained a ſenſible, al- 


though not a complete influence, upon the 
public judgment of morals. And this is very 


important. For without the occaſional cor- 


rection 


ene? 
tection which publie opinion receives, by re- 
ſerring to ſome fixed ſtandard of morality, no 
man can foretel into what extravagancies it 
might wander. Aſſaſſination might become 
as honourable as duelling. Unnatural crimes 
be accounted as venial as fornication. In 
 - this way it is poſſible, that many may be kept 
in order by Chriſtianity, who are not them- 
ſelves Chriſtians. They may be guided: by 
the rectitude which it communicates to public 
opinion. Their conſeiences may ſuggeſt their 
duty truly, and they may aſcribe theſe ſug- 
geſtions to a moral ſenſe, or to the native 
capacity of the human intellect, when in fact 
they are nothing more, than the public opinion 
reflected from their own minds; an opinion, 
in a conſiderable degree, modified by the leſ- 
ſons of Chriſtianity. Certain it is, and 
this is a great deal to ſay, that the generality, 
even of the meaneſt and moſt vulgar and i ig- 
norant people, have truer and worthier noti- 
ons of God, more juſt and right apprehenſi- 
ons concerning his attributes and perfeQions, 
a deeper ſenſe of the difference of good and 
evil, a greater regard to moral obligations and 
to the plain and moſt neceſſary duties of life, 
-and a more firm and univerſal expectation of 
f future Nate of rewards and puniſhments, 


than, 
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that, in any heathen, country, any conſider- 


any aa oh men e an to * 
ys” 


After all, TP value of Chriſtianity. is not to 
be appreciated by its temporal effects. The 
object of revelation is to influence human 

conduct in this life; but what is gained to 


| happineſs by that influence, can only be eſti- 


mated by taking in the whole of human ex- 
iſtence. Then, as bath already been obſerved, 
there may be alſo great conſequences of 
Chriſtianity, which do not belong to it as a 
reyelation. The effects upon human falva- 
.tion, of the miſſion, of the death, of the pre- 
ſent, of the future agency. of Chriſt, may be 
' univerſal, though the religion be not uppers 
. known. 5 


Sector 1 affert that Chriſtianity. is 
charged with many conſequences, for NS 
it is not reſponſible. I believe that religious 
motives have had no more to do, in the for- 
mation of nine-tenths of the intolerant and 
perſecuting laws, which in different countries 

have been eſtabliſhed upon the. 8 of re- 


* Clark, en nat rev. p./208. od: 7: 3 
| ligion, 
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ligion, than they have had to do in England 


with the making of the game laws. Theſe 
meaſures, although they have the Chriſtian 
religion for their ſubject, ate reſolvible into a 


principle; which Chriſtianity certainly did 
not plant, (and which Chriſtianity could not 
univerſally condemn, becauſe it is not uni- 


verſally wrong), which principle is no othet 


than this, that they who are in poſſeſſion of 
power do what they can to keep it. Chriſti- 
anity is anſwerable for no part of the miſchief 
which has been brought upon the, world by 
perſecution, except that which has ariſen from 

conſcientious perſecutors. Now theſe perhaps 
have never been, either numerous, or pow- 
erful. Nor is it to Chriſtianity that even 
thiir miſtake can fairly be imputed. They 


have been miſled by an error, not properly 


Chriſtian or religious, but by an error in their 
moral philoſophy. They purſued: the par- 
ticular, without adverting to the general con- 
ſequence. Believing certain articles of faith, 


or a certain mode of worſhip, to be highly 


conducive, or perhaps eſſential to ſalvation, 
* they thought themſelves bound, to bring all 
they could; by every means, into them. And 
this they thought, without conſidering what 
would be the effect of ſuch a. concluſion, 


when 


Mb th 
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WW whe adopted amongſt mankind as'a general 
rule of conduct. Had there been in the New 

Teſtament, what there are in the Koran, pre- 
- cepts authorizing coercion in the propagation 
of the religion, and the uſe of violence to- 
wards unbelievers, the caſe would have been 


different. This diſtinction 188 not have | N 


been taken, or this defence: mate. 


1 8 for no FEW ap nor on of per- 
en but I think that even the fact has 
been exaggerated. The ſlave trade deſtroys , 
more in a year, than the inquiſition does in'a 
hundred, or VO hath done liner its foun- 
dation. d | a 
fit be objected, as I . it till be, 
that Chriſtianity is chargeable with every 
miſchief, of which it has been the occafion, 
though not the motive; I anſwer; that, if 
the malevolent paſſions be there, the world 
will never want occaſions. The noxious ele- 
ment will always find a conductor. Any 
point will produce an exploſion. Did the ap- 
pla uded intercommunity of the pagan theo- 
logy preſerve the peace of the Roman world? 
Did it prevent oppreſſions, proſcriptions, maſ- 
een devaſtations? Was it bigotry that car- 


ried 
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ried Alexander into the Eaſt, or brought 
Ceſar into Gaul? Are the nations of the 


world, into which Chriſtianity hath not found _ 


its way, or from which it hath been baniſhed, 
free from contentions ? Are their contentions 


leſs ruinous and ſanguinary ? Is it owing to 


; Chriſtianity, or to the want of it, that the fineſt 
regions of the Eaſt, the countries inter guatuor 
maria, the peninſula of Greece, together with 
a great part of the Mediterranean coaſt, are at 
this day a deſert ; that the banks of the Nile, 
whoſe conſtantly dene fertility is not to be 
impaired by neglect, or deſtroyed by the ra- 
vages of war, ſerves only for the ſcene of a 
ferocious anarchy, or the ſupply of unceaſing 

hoſtilities. Europe itſelf has known no reli- 
gious wars for ſome centuries, yet has hardly 

ever been without war. Are the calamities, 
which at this day afflict it, to be imputed to 
_ Chriſtianity ? Hath Poland fallen by a Chriſti- 

an cruſade'? Hath the overthrow in France, 
of civil order and ſecurity, been effected by 
the votaries of our religion, or by the foes ? 
' Amongſt the awful leſſons, which the crimes 
and the miſeries of that country afford to 

; mankind, this is one, that, i in order to be a 
perſecutor it is not neceſſary to be a bigot ; 
ARSE 1 in Sire and cruelty,” in "ER and de- 

y g ” Ine, 


| hath ceaſed to excite them. 


eh 


en fanctichfm itſelf. can be outdone by 
ey: | 15 15 


"Binwlly, ir war, as it is now carried on 


between nations, produce leſs miſery + 524 | 
ruin than formerly, we are indebted 


haps to Chriſtianity for the change, more 


than to any other cauſe. Viewed therefore 


even 1n its relation to this ſubjeQ, it appears 
to have been of advantage to the world. It 
hath humaniſed the conduct of wars ; j It 


Y 


The differences of opinion, that Ws; in 
all ages prevailed amongſt Chriſtians, fall 


very much within the alternative which has 


been ſtated. If we poſſeſſed the diſpoſition, 


which Chriſtianity labours, above all other 


qualities, to inculcate, theſe differences 


would do little harm. If that diſpoſition | 
de wanting, other cauſes, even were theſe 
abſent, would continually riſe up, to call 
forth the male volent paſſions into action. 
Differences of opinion, when accompanied 
* with mutual charity, which Chriſtianity 


nn 


| ent, and for ſome purpoſes uſeful. 
NRF. promote enquiry, diſcuſſion, and 


enn 


„„ : 
knowledge. "They help to keep up an at- 
tention to religious ſubjects, and a concern 


about them, which might be apt to die away 
in the calm and filence of univerſal agree- 


ment. I do not know that it is in any de- 
gree true, that the influence of religion is 


the greateſt, where there are the feweſt 
Giſentets, 


— — | —_— 
* CHAP. VI. - 
The Conclufion. 


IN religion, * in every other ſubject of 
human reaſoning, much depends upon the 
order in which we diſpoſe our enquiries. A 


man who takes up a ſyſtem of divinity with - 


a previous opinion that either every part 
muſt be true, or the whole falſe, approaches 
the diſcuſſion with great difadyantage. No 
other ſyſtem, which is. founded upon moral 
evidence, would bear to be treated in the 
ſame manner. Nevertheleſs, in a certain 
degree, we are all introduced to our religious 
| Mas under this prejudication ; and it can- 
TT | not 


) 
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not be Volley” The alen of the hu- 


man judgment in the early part of youth 
yet its extreme ſuſceptibility of impreſſion, 


renders it neceſſary to furniſh it with ſome 


opinions, and with ſome principles, or other. 
Or indeed, without much expreſs care, or 


much endeavour for this purpoſe, the ten- 


dency of the mind of man, to aſſimilate 
itſelf to the habits of thinking and ſpeaking 
which prevail around him, produces the 
ſame effect. That indifferency and ſuſ- 
pence, that waiting and equilibrium of the 
judgment, which ſome require in religious 
matters, and which ſome would wiſh to be 


aimed at in the conduct of education, are 


impoſſible to be preſerved. They are not 


given to the e rap of human life. | 


It is a collides of this ſituation that 


the doctrines of religion come to us before 


a+ 


the proofs ; and come to us with that mix- 


ture of explications and inferences from 


which no public creed is, or can be, free. 
And the effect which too frequently follows, 


from Chriſtianity being preſented to the un- 
derſtanding in this form, is, that when any 
articles, which appear as parts of it, contra- 


* 


dict the * of the perſons to 


— 


whom 
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ahi it is propoſed, men of raſh and- aol 
fident tempers, haſtily and indiſcriminately 
reject the whole. But is this to do juſtice, 
either to themſelves, or to the religion? The 
rational way of treating a ſubject of ſuch 
acknowledged importance is to attend, in 
the firſt place, to the general and ſubſtan- 
tial truth of its principles, and to that alone. 
When we once feel a foundation, when 
we once perceive a ground of credibility 
in jts hiſtory, we ſhall proceed with ſafety. 
to enquire into the interpretation of its re- 
| cords, and into the doctrines which have 
been deduced from them. Nor will it 
either endanger our faith, or diminiſh or 
alter our motives for obedience, if we 
ſhould” diſcover that theſe 9 arg 
formed with different degrees of 
portance. 


This conduct of the PEST rr dic- 
tated by every rule of right reaſoning, 
will uphold perſonal Chriſtianity, even in 
thoſe countries in which it is eſtabliſhed 
under forms, the _ moſt liable to difficulty 
and objection-. It will alſo have the fur- 
ther effect of guarding us againſt the pre» 
Judices which are wont to ariſe in our 


; 2 4 minds _ 
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minds to the diſadvantage of reli gion, from | 
obſerying the numerous controverſies which 
are carried on amongſt its profeſſors, and 
likewiſe of inducing a ſpirit of lenity and 
moderation in our judgment, as well as in 
our treatment, of. thoſe, who ſtand, in fuch 
_ controverſies, upon ſides oppoſite to ours. 
What is clear in Chriſtianity we ſhall find 

to be ſufficient, and to be infinitely valu- 
able; what is dubions, unneceſſary to be 
decided, or of very ſubordinate importance; 
and what is moſt obſcure, will teach us to 
bear with the opinions which others may 
have formed upon the ſame ſubject. We 
ſhall fay to thoſe, who the moſt widely | 


diſſent from us, what Auguſtine faid to 


the worſt heretics of his age; Illi in vos 
ſeviant, qui neſciunt, cum quo labore ve- 
rum inveniatur, et quam difficile caveantur 
errores qui neſciunt, cum quanta difficultate 
ſanetur oculus interioris hominis qui neſci- 

unt, quibus fuſpiriis et gemitibus fiat, ut 
ex quantulacunque parte ne intelligi 
Deus g.*. 55 


A zoagwest moreover, which is -once 
pretty well fatisfied of the general truth 


r Com. Bp yn, cap. 3. , 


of 


) 
— 
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of the religion, will not only thus diſcrimi- 
nate in its doctrines, but will poſſeſs fuffici- 
ent ſtrength to overcome the reluctance of 
the imagination to admit articles of faith 
which are attended with difficulty of appre- 
henſion, if ſuch articles of faith appear to be 


- truly parts of the revelation. It was to be 


expected beforehand, that what related to the 
economy, and to the perſons, of the inviſi- 
ble world, which revelation profeſſes to do, 
and which, if true, it actually does, ſhould 
contain ſome points remote from our analo- 
| gies, and from the comprehenſion of a mind 

which hath acquired all its ideas from _ 
and from NORD... | 

It hath been my care, in the preceding 
work, to preſerve the ſeparation between 
evidences and doctrines as inviolable as 1 
could; to remove from the primary queſtion. 
all conſiderations which have been unneceſ- 
ſarily joined with it; and to offer a defence 
of Chriſtianity, which every Chriſtian might 
read, without ſeeing the tenets in which he 
had been brought up attacked or decried: 
and it always afforded a ſatisfa&ion to my 
mind to obſerve that this was practicable; 


that few or none of our many controverſies 
With 


a 
1; 


: with one another affect Or | relate to the 


proofs of our religion; that the rent nevet 
7 deſcends to the foundation. 


The truth of Sit depends upon its 
leading facts, and upon them alone. Now 


of theſe we have evidence which ought to 


ſatisfy us, at leaſt until it appeat that man- 
kind have ever been deceived by the fame. 


5 We ha ve ſome unconteſted and inconteſtible 
8 to which the hiſtory of the human 


| ſpecies hath nothing ſimilar to offer. A 
- Jewiſh peaſant changed the teligion of the 
world, and that, without force, without 


power, without ſupport; without one natu- 
ral ſource or circumſtance of attraction, in- 
fluence, or ſucceſs. Such a thing hath not 


happened in any other inſtance. The com- 


panions of this perſon, after he himſelf had 
been put to death for his attempt, aſſerted 


his ſupernatural character, founded upon his 
ſupernatural operations; and, in teſtimony 


of the truth of their aſſertions, i. e. in conſe- 
quence of their own belief of that truth, and, 
in order to communicate the knowledge of it 


to others, voluntarily entered upon lives of 


toil and hardſhip, and, with a full experi- 


ence of their danger, committed themſelves 
| | i | | 4 Ya 
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to the laſt extremities of perſecution. This | 
- hath not a parallel. More particularly, a 


very few days after this perſon had been 


publicly executed, and in the very city in 
which he was buried, theſe his companions 
declared with one voice that his body was 
reſtored to life; that they had ſeen him, 
handled him, eat with him, converſed with 
him; and, in purſuance of their perſuaſion 
of the truth of what they told, preached his 

religion, with this ſtrange fact as the foun- 
dation of it, in the face of thoſe who had 
killed him, who were armed with the power 
of the country, and neceſſarily and naturally 
diſpoſed to treat his followers as they had 
treated himfelf; and having done this upon 
the ſpot where the event took place, carried 
the intelligence of it abroad, in deſpite of dif- 
ficulties and oppoſition, and where the na- 
ture of their errand gave them nothing to 
expect but deriſion, inſult, and outrage. 

This is without example. Theſe three facts, 
I think, are certain, and would have been 
nearly ſo, if the goſpels had never been 
written, The Chriſtian ſtory, as to theſe 
points, hath never varied. No other hath 
been ſet up againſt it. Every letter, every 
: diſcourſe, e controverſy, amongſt the 
followers 


& 
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followers of the religion; every book written 
by them, from the age of its commencement 
to the preſent time, in every part of the 
world in which it hath been profeſſed, and 
with every ſe& into which it hath been di- 
* vided, (and we have letters and diſcourſes 
written by contemporaries, by witneſſes of 

the tranſaction, by perſons themſelves bear- 


ing a ſhare in it, and other writings follow w- 


ing that age in regular ſucceſſion) concur in 
repreſenting theſe facts in this manner. A 
religion, which now poſſeſſes the greateſt 
part of the civiliſed world, unqueſtionably 
ſprang up at Jeruſalem at this time. Some 
account muſt be given of its origin, ſome 
cauſe aſſigned for its riſe, Alk the accounts 
of this origin, all the explications of this 
cauſe, whether taken from the writings of 
the early followers of the religion, in which, 
and in which perhaps alone, it could be ex- 

pected that they ſhould be diftinaly unfolded, 
or from occaſional notices in other writings 


of that or the adjoining age, either expreſsly 


alledge the facts above ſtated as the means by 
which the religion was ſet up, or advert to 


its commencement in a manner which agrees 


vuith the ſuppoſition of theſe facts being true, 
Wick renders them probable according to 


\ the 
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| the then ſtate of the world, and which teſti- 


ſies their operation and effects. 


Theſe propoſitions aches hay 2 foundation 


for our faith, for they prove the exiſtence of 


a tranſaction, which cannot even in its moſt 
general parts be accounted for upon any rea- 
ſonable ſuppoſit ion, except that of the truth 


of the miſſion. But the particulars, the 


detail of the miracles or miraculous pretences 


(for ſuch there neceffarily muſt have been) 


upon which this unexampled tranſaQion reſt- 
ed, and for which theſe men acted and ſuf⸗ 


fered as they did act and ſuffer, it is un- 
doubtedly of great importance to us to know. 


We have this detail from the fountain head, 
from the perſons themſelves; in accounts 


written by eye-witneſſes of the ſcene, by 


contemporaries and companions of thoſe who 


were ſo; not in one book, but four, each 


containing enough for the verification of the 
religion, all agreeing in the fundamental 


parts of the hiſtory, We have the authenti- 


city of theſe books eftabliſhed by more and 


- Rronger proofs than belong to almoſt any 


other ancient book whatever, and by proofs 
which widely diſtinguiſh them from any 
- others claiming a ftmilar authority to theirs, 


If 


— ; 


— 
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Tf there were any good reaſon for doubt con- 


cerning the names to which theſe books are 


aſcribed, (which there is not, for they were 


never aſcribed to any other, and we have 


evidence not long after their publication of - 5 
their bearing the names Which. they nom 


bear) their antiquity, of Which there is no 
queſtion, their reputation and authority a- 
mongſt the early diſciples of the religion, of 
which there is as little, form a valid proof 
that they muſt, in the main at leaſt, have 
agreed with what the firſt teachers of the re- 


| Ae deli vered. 


When we open theſe ancient volumes, we 


diſcover in them marks of truth, whether 
we- conſider each in itſelf, or collate them 


with one another. The writers certainly 
knew ſomething of what they were writing 


about, for they manifeſt an acquaintance 


with local circumſtances, with the hiſtory 


and uſages of the times, which could only 
belong to an inhabitant of that country, liv- 


ing in that age. In every narrative we per- 


_ ceive ſimplicity and undeſignedneſs; the air 
and the language of reality. When we com- 
pate the different narratives together, we 


And them ſo ing as to e all ſuſpicion 


J? | er 1 


— 


1 
df confederacy; ſo agreeing under this vari- 


Ety, as to ſhow that the accounts had one 


real tranſaction for their common foundation: 


often attributing different actions and diſcour- 
ſes, to the perſon whoſe hiſtory, or rather me- 


moirs of whoſe hiſtory, they profeſs to relate, 


yet actions and diſcourſes ſo ſimilar, as very 
much to beſpeak the ſame character; which 
is a coincidence, that, in ſuch writers as they 
were, could only be the conſequence of their 
writing, from fact, 4 not from — 


Theſe four narratives are eng to * 


' hiſtory of the. founder of the religion, and 


end with 4:s miniſtry. Since however it is 
certain that the affair went on, we cannot 
help being anxious to know 4ow.it proceeded. 


This intelligence hath come down to us in a 


work purporting to be written- by a perſon, 
himſelf connected with the buſineſs during 


the firſt ſtages of its progreſs, taking up the 


ory where the former hiſtories had left it, 


carrying on the narrative, oftentimes with 
great particularity, and throughout with the 
appearance of good ſenſe , infor mation and 
| * See Peter's ſpeech upon curing the cripple; ¶ Acts iii. 18.) 
the council of the apoſtles; (xv. ), Paul's diſcourſe at Athens, 
(xvii. 22.), before Agrippa, (xxvi.). I notice theſe paſſages, 


both as fraught with _good ſenſe, aud as free from the ſmalleſt 


tinQure | of enthuſiaſm. 
. . 
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— ating all along the origin, and the 
only probable origin, of effects which un- 
queſtionably were produced, together with 
the natural conſequences of ſituations which 
unqueſtionably did exiſt; and confirmed in 
the ſubſtance at leaſt of the account, by the 


ſttrongeſt poſſible acceſſion of teſtimony which 


a hiſtory can receive, original letters, written 
by the perſon who is the principal ſubject of 
the hiſtory, written upon the buſineſs to 
which the hiſtory relates, and during the 
period, or ſoon after the period, which the 
hiſtory comprifes. No man can ſay that this 

47 8 is not a body of ſtrong. . 
evidenoe. 


When we reflet that ſome P thoſe, 
from whom the books proceeded, are re- 
lated to have themſelves wrought miracles, 
to have been the ſubject of miracles, or of 
ſupernatural aſſiſtance in propagating the 

religion, we may perhaps be led to think, 
' that more credit, or a different kind of 
- © credit; is due to theſe; accounts, than what 


. can be claimed by merely human teſtimony. 


But this is an argument which cannot be ad- 
dxeſſed to ſeeptics or unbelievers. A man 
muſt be a Chriſtian before he can receive it. 
The inſpiration of the hiſtorical ſcriptures, 

| 1 
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the nature, degree, and extent of that inſpi- 
ration, are queſtions undoubtedly of ſerious 
_ diſcuſſion, but they are queſtions amongſt. 
_ Chriſtians themſelves, and not between them 
and others. The doctrine itſelf is by no 

means nr to the belief of Chriftianity,: 
which muſt, in the firſt inſtance at leaſt, de- 


pend upon the e 0 maxims of hiſtorical 
worn ge th ; 


In viewing the detail of miracles recorded - - 


in theſe books, we find every ſuppoſition 
negatived, by which they .can be refolved 
into fraud or deluſion. They were not ſe-. 
cret, nor momentary, nor tentative, nor am- 
biguous; nor performed under the ſanction 
of authority, with the ſpectators on their 
ſide, or in affirmance of tenets and practices 
already eſtabliſhed. We find alſo the evi- 
dence alledged for them, and which evidence 
was by great numbers received, different from 
_ upon which other miraculous accounts 

It was contemporary, it was publiſhed 
| _ the ſpot, it continued; it involved in- 
tereſts and queſtions of the greateſt magni- 
tude; it contradicted the moſt 0 n. 


9 See Powell's Dilcaurſes n 2-0 245. 
ſions . 


= nb. | 
| ſions and prejudices of the perſons to whom 
it was addreſſed; it required from thoſe who 
accepted it, not a ſimple indolent aſſent, but 
a change, from 'thenceforward, of principles 
and conduct, a ſubmiſſion to conſequences 
the moſt ferious and the moſt deterring, to 
loſs and danger, to inſult, outrage, and per- 
ſecution. How ſuch a ſtory ſhould be falſe, 
or, if falſe, how under ſuch circumſtances it 
' ſhould make its way, I think impoſſible to be 
explained: yet ſuch the Chriſtian ſtory was, 
ſach were the circumſtances under which it 
came forth, and in 2 to ſuch dic 
een _ it WIR | 


— J 


—— * 
1 , 
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5 An nebent ſo e ie with the religion, 
and with the fortunes, of the Jewiſh. people, 
as one of their race, one born amongſt them, 
eſtabliſhing his authority and his law through- 
out a great portion of the civilized: world, it 
was perhaps to be expected, ſhould be notic- 
cd in the prophetic writings of that nation; 
eſpecially when this perſon, together with 
his own miſſion, cauſed alſo to be acknow- 
ledged, the divine original of their inſtitution, 
and by thoſe who before had altogether re- 
jected it. Accordingly we perceive in theſe 
writings, various intimations concurring in 
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the perſon and hiſtory of Jeſus, in a manner, 
and in a degree, in which paſſages taken 
from theſe books, could not be made to con- 


cur, in any perſon arbitrarily aſſumed, or 


in any perſon, except him, who has been 
the author of great changes in the affairs and 


opinions of mankind. ' Of ſome of theſe pre- 
ditions the weight depends a good deal up- 


on the concurrence. Others poſſeſs great 


ſeparate ſtrength : one in particular does this 
in an eminent degree. lt is an entire deſcrip- 
tion, manifeſtly directed to one character and 


to one ſcene of things: it is extant in a writ- 


ing, or colleQion of writings,” declaredly pro- 


phetic; and to the circumſtances of his life 
and death, with conſiderable preciſion, and 


in a way which no diverſity of interpretation 
hath, in my opinion, been able to confound. 
That the advent of Chriſt, and the conſe- 


quences of it, ſhould not have been more 


diſtinctly revealed in the Jewiſh ſacred books, 
is, I think, in ſome meaſure accounted for 
by the conſideration, that for the Jews to have 


. foreſeen the fall of their inſtitution, and that 
it was to merge at length into a more perfect 
and comprehenſi ve diſpenſation, would have 


cooled too much, and relaxed, their zeal for 
it, aud * adherence to it, upon which zeal 


and 
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Rn adherence, the preſeryation in the wand 


of any remains, for many ages, of religious 


truth, ts in a great meaſure depend. 


Of what. 2 1 diſcloſes. to man- 
kind, one, and only one, queſtion can pro- 
perly be aſked, was it of importance to 
mankind to know, or to be better aſſured 
of; In this queſtion, when we turn our 
thoughts to the great Chriſtian doctrine f 
the reſurrection of the dead, and of a future 
judgment, no doubt can be entertained. 
He who gives me riches or honors does no- 
thing; he who even gives me health does 
little, in compariſon with that, which lays 
before me juſt grounds for expecting a reſ- 
toration to life, and a day of account and re- 
. tribution: which thing DI. hath 
done for millions: 655 


Other eden af the Chriſtian faith are 
only the adjuncts and circumſtances of this. 
They are however ſuch, as appear worthy 
of the original to which we aſcribe them. 
The morality of the religion, whether taken 
from the precepts or the example of its 
founder, or from the leflons of its primitive 
ee derived, as it ſhould ſeem, from 
what 


\ 
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What had been inculcated by their maſtet, is, 
in all its parts, wiſe and pure; neither 
adapted to vulgar prejudices, rior flattering 
popular | notions, nor excuſing eſtabliſhed | 
practices, 'but calculated, in the matter of 
its inſttuction, truly to promote human 
happineſs, and, in the form in which it 
was conveyed, to produce impreflion and 
effect; a morality, which let it have pro- 
coded from any perſon whatever, would 
habe been ſatisfactory evidence of his good 
ſenſe and integrity, of the ſoundneſs of his 
underſtanding and the probity of his deſigns; 
a morality, in every view of it, much more 
perfect, than could have been expected from 
the natural circumſtances and character of 
the perſon who delivered it; a morality, in 
a word, which is, and hath been, moſt be- 
neficial to mankind. 


Upon the Nerteſt therefore of all poſſible 
occaſions, and for a purpoſe of ineſtimable 
value, it pleaſed the Deity to vouchſafe a 
miraculous atteſtation. Having done this 
for the inſtitution, when this alone could 
fix its authority, or give to it a beginning, 
he committed its future progreſs, to the na- 
tural means of human communication, and 

1 * u to 
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to the influence of thoſe cauſes: by which 
human conduct and human affairs are 
governed. The ſeed being, ſowyn, was left. 
to vegetate ; the leaven being inſerted, Was. 
left to ferment; and both according to the 
laws of nature: laws, nevertheleſs, diſpoſed 
and controuled by that Providence which 
conducts the affairs of the univerſe, though 
by an influence inſerutable, and generally 


$ undiſtinguiſhable by us. And in this Chriſti- 


anity is analogous to moſt other proviſions 
for happineſs. The proviſion is made; and 


being made, is left to act according to laws, 


which forming a part of a more general ſyſtem, 


regulate this particular ſubjec, in eommon 


with many others. 


Let the conſtant recurrence to our obſer- 
vation, of contrivance, deſign, and wiſdom 


in the works of nature, once fix upon our 


minds the belief of a God, and after that all 


is eaſy. In the councils of a Being, poſ- 
ſeſſed of the power and diſpoſition, which 
the Creator of the univerſe muſt poſſeſs, it 
is not improbable that there ſhould be a fu- 


ture ſtate; it is not improbable that we 


ſnould be acquainted with it. A future 


ſtate rectifies every wins, becauſc if moral 
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agents be made, in the laſt event, happy or 
miſerable, according to their conduct in the 
ſtation, and under the circumſtances in 
which they are placed, it ſeems not very 
material by the operation of what cauſes, 
according to what rules, or even, if you 
pleaſe to call it fo, by what chance or ca- 
price, theſe ſtations are aſſigned, or theſe 
circumſtances determined. This hypotheſis, 
therefore, ſolves all that objection to the 
divine care and goodneſs, which the promiſ- 
cuous diſtribution of good and evil (I de 
not mean in the doubtful advantages of 
riches and grandeur, but in the unqueſtion- 
ably important diſtinctions of health and 
fickneſs, ſtrength and infirmity, bodily caſe 
and pain, mental alacrity and deprefſion) 
is apt on ſo many occaſions to create. This 
one trath changes the nature of things; 
gives order ' to. confuſion : makes the moral 
* of * . 0 with the ne | 


- 
* # 


- Neverthieleſs, a Theor dirs of ney 
than that to which it is poſſible to advance 


this, or any argument drawn from the light of 
nature, was neceſſary, eſpecially to overcome 
the ſhock, which the imagination and the 


ſenſes — from the effects and the ap- 
"Agron pearances 
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pearances of death; and the obſtruction 
which from thence ariſes to the expectation 
of either a continued or a future exiſtence. 
This difficulty, although of a nature, no 
doubt, to act very forcibly, will be found, I 
think, upon reflection, to reſide more in our 


habits of apprehenſion, than in the ſubject; 


and that the giving way to it, when we have 
any reaſonable grounds for the contrary, is 


rather an indulging of the imagination, than 


any thing elſe. Abſtractedly conſidered, that 


is, conſidered without relation to the difference 
which habit, and merely habit, produces in 


our faculties and modes of apprehenſion, 1 


do not ſee any thing more in the reſurrection 


of a dead man, than in the conception of 2 


child; except it be this, that the one comes 
into his world with a ſyſtem of prior conſci- 
ouſneſſes about him, which the other does 


not: and no perſon will ſay, that he knows 
enough of either ſubject to perceive, that this 
circumſtance makes ſuch a difference in the 
two caſes, | that the one ſhould be eaſy, and 
the other impoſſible; the one natural, the 
other not ſo. To the firſt man the ſucceſſion 
of the ſpecies would be as incomprehenſible, 
as the ebene of the, dead i is to us. 
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: Thought is different from motion, percepti-. 
on from impact: the individuality of a mind 
is hardly conſiſtent with the diviſibility of an 


extended ſubſtance; or its yolition, that is, 
its power of originating motion, with the in- 


ertneſs. which cleaves to every portion of 
matter, which our obſervation or our experi- 
ments can reach. Theſe diſtinctions lead us 
to an immaterial principle: at leaſt, they do 
this; they ſo negative the mechanical pro- 
perties of matter, in the conſtitution of a ſen- 
tient, ſtill more of a rational being, that no 
argument, drawn from theſe properties, can 
be of any great weight in oppoſition to other 
reaſons, when the queſtion reſpects the 
changes of which ſuch a nature is capable, or 
the manner in which theſe changes are ef- 
fected. Whatever thought be, or whatever 
it depend upon, the regular experience of /eep 
makes one thing concerning it certain, that it 
can be anner en and ne 
nes 924 | 0 


i one and it too en a i upon 
his thoughts, to admit the notion of a ſub- 
ſtance ſtrictly immaterial, that is, from which 
extenſion and ſolidity are excluded, he can 
find no difficulty in allowing that a particle 
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as ſmall as a particle of light, minuter than all 
conceiveable dimenſions, may juſt as eaſily 


be the depoſitary, the organ, and the vehicle 


of conſciouſneſs, as the congeries of animal 
ſubſtance, which forms a human body, or the 


human brain; that, being ſo, it may transfer 


a proper identity to whatever ſhall hereafter 
be united to it; may be ſafe amidſt the de- 
ſtruction of its integuments; may connect the 


natural with the ſpiritual, the corruptible with 
the glorified body. If it be ſaid, that the mode 


and means of all this is imperceptible by our 


_ ſenſes, it is only what is true of the moſt im- 


portant agencies and operations. The great 
powers of nature are all inviſible. Gravita- 
tion; Gectricity, magnetiſm, though conſtant- 
ly preſent, and conſtantly exerting their in- 


fluence; though within us, near us, and 
about us; though diffuſed throughout all 


ſpace, overſpreading the ſurface, or penetra- 
ting the contexture of all bodies with which 
we are. acquainted, depend upon ſubſtances 
and actions, which are totally concealed from 


| out ſeries.” The” me en. * ſo 
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blance to the truth, or whether the ima- 
gination, which, as I have faid before, 
is the mere ſlave of habit, can be ſatis- 
fied, or not; when a future ſtate, and the 
revelation of a future ſtate, is not only per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the attributes of the 
Being who governs the univerſe; but when _ 
it is more; when it alone removes the ap- 
pearances of contrariety, which attend the 
operations of his will towards creatures capa- 
ble of merit and demerit, of reward and pu- 
niſhment ; when a ſtrong body of hiftorical 
evidence, confirmed by many internal tokens 
of truth and authenticity, gives us juſt reaſon 
to believe that ſuch a revelation hath actually 
been made; we ought to ſet our minds at 
reſt with the aſſurance, that, in the reſources - 
of creative wiſdom, expedients cannot be 
wanted, to carry into effect what the Deity 
hath purpoſed : that either a new and migh- 
ty influence will deſcend upon the human 
world, to reſuſcitate extinguiſhed conſciouſ- 
neſs; or that, amidſt the other wonderful 
contrivances with which the univerſe abounds, 
and by ſome of which we ſee animal life, in 
many inſtances, aſſuming improved forms of 
2 We new organs, new percep- 

| tions, 


for conducting the objects of Seren go- 
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tions, and new ſources of enjoyment, provi- 


ſion is alſo made, though by methods ſecret | 
to us (as all the great proceſſes of nature are) 


vernment, through the neceſſary changes of 
their frame, to thoſe final diſtinctions of hap- 


pineſs and miſery, which he hath declared to 


be reſerved for obedience and tranſgreſſion, 
for virtue and vice, for the uſe and the neg- 


of the faculties and opportunities, with which 


he hath been pleaſed, ee to n; 


and to try * us. 


TBE END. 


